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C Its dry already 
“1” 


LACQUER 
ENAMEL 


An enamel fu nish for furniture woodwork and d floors 


N LY thirty minutes and it’s dry! 
People need not beware “wet paint” 

signs. Children and domestic pets 

won’t! Think of the freedom from annoyance! 
You brush on any of the beautiful colors of 
“61” Lacquer Enamel and you’re done. No 
waiting — the chair, table or other piece is 
ready for use. And if you want to renew 
floors or linoleum, do it and walk on them now. 
Unlike many quick drying finishes, “61” 
Lacquer Enamel not only dries in thirty 
minutes but brushes smoothly, easily and 
flows on without brush marks. Best of all, 
it forms a tough, wear-resistant finish that is 
waterproof. ‘61’ Lacquer Enamel is a sci- 
entific development of the Pratt & Lambert 


laboratories and is not only interesting but 
intensely practical. It will merit confidence. 


Free QuarTerR-Pint Can 
Send ten cents to cover packing and mail- 
ing cost and we will send you a quarter-pint can 
of “61” Lacquer Enamel. We will also send 


you color card and names of dealers. Only one 
free can selected from the following colors 
will be sent to any one household: Chinese 
Red, Rich Red, Orange, Yellow, Light Blue, 
Rich Blue, Light Gray, Dark Gray, Light 
Olive, Jade Green, Light Green, Dark Green, 
Brown, Ivory, White and Black; also Clear. 

GuaRANTEE: If any Pratt & Lambert Var- 
nish Product fails to give complete satisfaction 
you may have your money back. 

P&L Varnish Products are used by painters, 
specified by architects and sold by paint and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N.Y. Canadian address: 23 
Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATTG@IAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCIS 


Y AMMO MM YY 


)\** (2 4°"FLOOR 


VARN I S H mer test.” You may dent the wood 


The transparent floor finish in clear 
and colors, which stands the “ham- 


but the varnish won't crack. For 
nearly forty years it has withstood 
the utmost in foot traffic on floors. 


“ace send oS 
he sie sem <7 
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Which will you buy for your home ? 
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~ 
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Square yards of material 
at a price , or 


a scientific method of insulation that costs no more 


E method of using a building insu- inch insulation at the cost of 2 inch. FLAX-LI-NUM is easily and quickly in- 
lation is vitally important — just as These semi-rigid sheets are installed stalled — holds itself in place while the 
important as the material itself. When between the studs, halfway between builder drives home a few nails. There 
you build or buy an “insulated” home, the inner and outer walls. The U.S. is no waste — and it is almost impos- 
be sure to ask what was usedtoinsulate Bureau of Standards’ Letter Circular sible to install it incorrectly. 
it — how it was used — and be sureto No. 227 says of the FLAX-LI-NUM Then, too, FLAX-LI-NUM is compressed 
ask for proof of its effectiveness. ener : Meir addition re a nape in the enamine. but ue in installing. Le 
sie = , ayer of insulation in the middie o semi-rigid sheets, when built intothewall, 
When you pay for building insulation, the air space is the equivalent of add- _lose nothing in the process of installation. 
you are buying the ability of that mate; % 3 
, - weap aaganer ing about a %4 inch layer at some 
tial to keep heat inin winter andtokeep other place in the wall”. Be sure your 
it out in summer. Be sure that you will —jnsulation is so installed. 
get all that you should — for it is cost- 
ly to replace inefficient insulation that 


Seventeen years of successful perform- 
ance are behind FLAX-LI-NUM. When 
you build your home, be inquisitive. It 
Asa buildinginsulation, FLAX-LI-INUM _ will pay you to compare FLAX-LI-NUM, 
fails to repay its cost by saving a full offers advantages found in no other the material, and the FLAX-LI-NUM 
one-third of your fuel every winter material. It has great tensile strength; method with all others. On every count 

y ‘ it will not puncture, tear nor break. you will find that FLAX-LI-NUM excels. 
The FLAX-LI-NUM The long, tough flax fibres never rot. Specify 2 inch in side walls, one inch 
method gives you Hence, FLAX-LI-NUM is permanent. in roofs. Send for samples and a copy of 
the equivalent of 34 —It will outlast the building. the book “Heat Insulation for Houses.”’ 







FLAX-LI-NUM INSULATING COMPANY, St. Paul, Minnesota 
228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 101 Park Ave., New York City 






FLAX-LI-NUMINSULATING CO." * 


St. Paul, Minn. 


( , Send me samples and complete infor- 


THE CORRECT BUILDING INSULATION AND SOUND CONTROL MATERIAL 














SHOPPING 


8” — and they are 6” high. The candlesticks are priced 
at $6.50 each. The cigarette box, 4” long, 3” wide, 
and 3” high, sells for $4.00; and the ash tray, 5” 
square and 2” high, is $2.50. The compartments for 
cigarettes and for ashes are lined with blue. These 
are made of a fascinating crackled ivory pottery with 
Persian blue and black decorations. — RENA RoseEn- 
THAL, 520 Madison Avenue, New York City. 








WINDOW. 














FOR COZY COMFORT 


Cozily inviting, the popular COM- 
PANION SOFA (sometimes known 
as the Kidney model) lends char- 
acter and congeniality to the room 
it graces. The large, loose, down 
eushion is luxurious. Constructed 
in the Muller manner to give years 
of constant service this sofa is 
unusually attractive in price when | 
bought 


DIRECT FROM MAKER 


It can be covered in any material. 
Our Folder “A-9" describing this 
and many other attractive pieces 
will be sent to you, free, on request. | 


T¥(ULLER Bros. 


1501 Third Ave. New York 





Unusual Xmas Gifts 


Yuzen printed cotton crépe table cov- 
ers, size 48 x 48, $2.00; size 54 x 54, 
$2. 50; runners, size 18 x 54, $1.25; 
doilies, 12 x 12, $1.00 per one-half doz. 
Printed in five colors on an ecru ground, 
| dark blue, and old blue predominating 
with touches of green, orange and brown, 
| 

| 





Colors are fast. 


GUNN & LATCHFORD, INc. 





| 261 Fifth Avenue New York City 

siete. | Importers of Oriental Textiles 

I you are one of those who have searched far and aes ; ae 
wide for a really satisfying pewter teapot, then | be- 

= lieve that when you see this you will exclaim with joy, 

as I did when I discovered it. You will be impressed at 

once with the beauty of its full but not too exuberant 

The curves, its dignity, and its unmistakable quality of be- 

ing just right. These qualities you will feel even before 

Arts & Crafts Guild Kee its feces is based on a rare old original 

of | made by an early American pewterer. You will love, too, 





























Fills the Home with 
Warmth, Health, Beauty 


Morning shivers, 
evening chill 
vanish before 





its soft satiny finish and handle of natural-finished maple. ah 
; i : . : é 
Philadelphia The pot holds one and one quarter pints. The sugar and GLOHOT 
creamer have been designed to match, and the tray, 
i) ‘ The Electric 


Fireplace Grate 
That Really Heats 


Sets anywhere. Fits in any fireplace 
or we supply with mantel complete to 
set against any wall. Installed in a 
few minutes. Heats without fumes, smoke, 


1x 14”, a copy also of an early piece, just holds them 
comfortably. These pieces may be bought separately 
as follows: teapot, $20.00; sugar, $6.00; creamer, $6.00; 
tray, $12.00: the four pieces may be bought for $40.00, or 






Handicraft in all 
its branches 
for sale 


Jewelry and silver 
a specialty 


the teapot, sugar, and creamer, for $30.00. Please add 5 
per cent for postage— O_p CoLtony PEwrER Makers, 
The Pewter Porringer, Harvard, Massachusetts. 


odor or ashes. Saves coal and labor. Gives life- 
like flicker as of glowing coals. Economical in 
operation and healthful because it circulates 
warm air to every corner of the room. Approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


At your dealer or write for FREE descriptive circular 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the famous Colonial Damper 
and Everything for the Fireplace 


ow ~ . . . 
HIS reproduction of the Ingres pencil drawing of 


the Guillon-Lethiére family, which hangs in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, has been so well done 





4605 West Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 











1807 WALNUT STREET | 

















KENT-COSTIKYAN 


FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE — Second Floor 
NEW YORK 


{Opposite Public Library} 
Oriental Rugs + «Antique and Modern 
Fine Chinese Rugs 
Wide Seamless Plain Carpets 
Spanish and European Hand-tufted Rugs 
Aubusson and Savonnerie Rugs 
Antique Hooked Rugs 








GLASS for the TABLE 


PRICES PER DOZEN: 


LUSTROUS COLORED 
Dark blue, dark green, 


sea green, smoke, olive 
with amber stems. 


THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 58 


Goblets ., . $15 Highballs . . $15 

Champagnes . $15 Cocktails . $9.50 

Finger Bowls, git 50 7'5” Plates, $27.50 
” Plates, $35 


ssB peat Ave. ” New York 





Booklet ''E” with helpful suggestions on Rugs in Decoration sent on requet 
if accompanied by your decorator’s or dealer’s name. 
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Semi-Collapsible Cabriolet 


The Lincoln plan to create a new and higher 
standard in the automobile industry has suc- 
ceeded beyond the hopes of its sponsors, the 
Ford Motor Company. It wasexpected that the 
public would appreciate what could be done 
when such vast resources were behind the 


LINCOLN 


MOTOR 


work, but results have exceeded expectations. 
The process of refinement goes steadily forward, 
but it will never be expressed in terms of yearly 
or periodic models. Only changes of unques- 
tioned value will ever prevail; only progress 
along sound and proven lines may be expected. 


COMPANY 


Division of Ford Motor Company 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


New Standards of Heating Comfort 3 


New Freedom in Room Decoration | 1 
Where Trane Heat Cabinets Replace Unsightly Radiators | 











AEE PE LSE ECF 
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Trane Heat Cabinets are 
built in a variety of shapes 


and sizes. Adaptable to v4, 
any heating system where 4 
radiators are ordinarily 4 
used. Total weight 45 t 


that of equivalent cast iron 
radiation. Heating is con- 
trolled by the knob on the 











damper grille. Starts the ; It 
instant you open it—stops : have 
the second you close it. ; — 
distin 
your 
All 
I 
Re 
Beet 
Truly, times have changed in ‘heating. You'll realize, employing an entirely different principle, makes radi- your 
when you read the Trane Booklet, how far-reaching the ators unnecessary and obsolete. im 
. 3 | 
change has been. Instead of clumsy radiators — Trane ae ; Fale 
: : ; abet ; A copper heating element—light in weight, but rug- 5 til 
Heat Cabinets, finished like fine furniture! Heating il : ; © 8.6. 
, : ; : gedly strong —is installed in the Heat Cabinet (visi- . 
equipment to match your decorations, illustrated in pI 
; ; e heating furniture) or Concealed Heater (perfectly 
beautiful rooms like the one shown here. . : : ; 
hidden between the walls). The ingenious construction — 
Trane equipment has introduced a new element of of Trane units, fully described and illustrated in the ” 
beauty in the creation of well-arranged homes. The old booklet, insures heating comfort that has proved a revela- 
compromise of hidden or recessed radiators, radiator tion to thousands of users. Quick heat, 
shields or screens, is ended. Now you can banish the instant control, guaranteed capacity. 


bulky radiator from every room. Trane equipment, Whew: you: seein hein allt 


understand why Trane equipment has 


HEAT? l RAN E CONCEALED aroused such remarkable enthusiasm 
CABINETS HEATERS among architects, engineers and owners. 


** PUMPS AND HEATING SPECIALTIES ** It’s free—clip and mail the coupon. 








THE TRANE CO. (Est. 1885), 264 Cameron Ave., LaCrosse, Wis. 


Send the Trane booklet including complete information on 


the new standards in heating. Trane Concesled Heater 


—another type of Trane 
Name.-.-.-------------------------- 2-27 220n ee nn nnn nnn anne n nnn nen nn nn enennn en nnenennnn unit, installed between 
the walls. Only the ar- 
tistic damper grille is visi- 
ble. Not a foot of floor 

space wasted. The Trane 
City ae ae Bic aelienethin redeem alam Cena aca ara <i cana bo mlalaaleiin cident Concealed Heater is not 
eee an invisible radiator. 
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PLANS 











FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN IN 
TWO BOOKS 


MR. CHILD plans and_supervises resi- 
dences throughout the East and South, 
and these books show representative exam- 
ples of his work. 
“COLONIAL HOUSES” 13!% x 19 inches, 
27 two-story designs, $15,000 to $300,000 | 
to erect. Price $5.00 delivered. | 
“STUCCO HOUSES” (cloth) 14” x 26”, 
24 designs mostly two-story, $15,000. to 

$140,000 to erect. Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: Exterior Views, Plans, } 
Descriptions, Estimates. 
| 
Send check or call and 

see the books 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 











FIG. 5 








that the charming delicacy of the original is not lost. 
The subjects of this drawing (Figure 5) are delightful, 
and it is the sort of picture one loves to own. Framed, 
with a tinted French mat with hand-drawn lines and a 
narrow gilt frame, it costs $7.50. Ready to hang, it 
measures 13” x 16’. The print, 73” x 10”, on paper 
123” x 16”, may be purchased for $1.00. —FosTerR 
BroTtHERS, 4 Park Square, Boston, Massachusetts. 





25c Book on 
FLOORS | 








| OR those kodak pictures that you took last summer 


It tells all about the new, easy, electric way to | ' ° e - ° ° . 

have, beautiful waned floors — (without stooping, | in Maine, in California, or in Europe, there could be 
a . 

_It tells how to give your home gteater charm and > 7 ’ setti ¢ » > if ‘ Le 

dainction by ‘increasing. the decbrative arm and no more worthy setting than the beautifully hand 
ru, a ~ . a E . ° 

wall tis is easy if you use aicetite Shiaee Cee tooled Florentine leather book shown in Figure 6. 

an ctric oli A . c ses : 

R ete pee ee ain or Half-Day It is a work of art, exquisitely made, and | believe | am 
Do you know that you can rent a Johnson's safe in saying that it will last anyone’s lifetime. It is 
Electric Floor Polisher by the day or half-day at o . a cone oe . 
your neighborhood store? This wonderful machine not too early now to think of Christmas, and it occurs 
ee — you dont push it Fd bear Gown on it. h oe b ‘ . ; . ‘ 

you can polish all your floors in the time it » Y . 4 > ] < 4S a > 
lary tok to do a single room:by hand meth to me that this book, filled with pictures of the children, 
send us the name and address of the best interior P — refer if ‘ ava “Tes ave 
painter in your locality and this 28¢ Book pe would be a perfect gift for grandparents. The books are 
ed you — and postpaid. ~~ a eats -raftem: , - > << : i 
ie tien niin Eide Ei, Dhaene, Wie. made by a master craftsman, who learned his art in 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 











WINDOW SHOPPING 








GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


. . only 10° 
“Things 
You Ought \ 


to Know © 
About Casement Windows”’ 


It tells you how to have the greatest 
convenience and comfort with 
your casement windows—and hav- 
ing that is merely a matter of know- 
ing in advance the best methods of 
construction and operation. 

Profusely illustrated. Also gives a 
complete description of Win-Dor 
Casement Operators, which enable 
you to swing your casements without 
opening your screens—the most im- 
portant feature for your casements 
to possess. Write for the book to- 
day, enclosing 10c in stamps. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 


402 D North Wood Street “S CHICAGO 








ANETTF 


Garbage and Waste 


ae . 
= Receiver 
Keep unsightly garbage out of 
‘a the sink. Scrape refuse directly 
into leak-proof inner pail, easv 
_— to remove and empty. No 
i } odors . . . no flies. 

Attractive snow-white 
enamel. Best possible con 
struction. Many buy extra 

) Sanettes for soiled clothes 
fn bathroom and nursery. 
Other types for dentists, 
' doctors, hospitals. Send for 
free folders. 

If your department store. 
house-furnishings or hard- 
ware dealer can not supply. 
we will ship on receipt of 

.25. Check or money 
on * order, all charges paid 



















(West of Mississippi 
River and in South 
$3.50, Canada $3.95.) 


. Approved by Good 
- Housekeeping I nsti- 
: tule. 

Master Metal 
Products, Inc. 
305 Chicago St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: 


Master Metal Products, Ltd. 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 





; 


_— 














TODHUNTER — 


ANDIRONS | 


and other 









Fireplace Equipment 


Reproductions of early | 
original designs | 


e 








HIS unique design, in 
wrought iron, is repre- 
sentative of the progressive- 
ness of the Dale line of lighting 
fixtures— about 100 newde- ~ 
signs for all styles and periods. 
Let us help you select just the 
right fixtures for your par- 
ticular needs. 


Send today for Catalog No. 2 


We are agents for Wellsbach Refriger- 
ators—the most reliable and the 
most economical. 4 





Illustrations sent 
upon request 


















ug EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 





Lighting Fixture Company | 
103 West 13™ St. oF e?QvinsE 


NEW WORF CIiTv 
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WIN DOW 


SHOPPING 

















PRINT BARGAINS 


Colored Prints — Ships of Columbus, May- 
flower — Hudson's Half Moon — Old Iron- 
sides. (3% x 5). Set of six........... $1.50 


Famous French 18th Century Boudoir Prints 
by. Fragonard, Boucher, etc. For framing 
(12 x 17). (Usu ally $3.00 up)........ $1.00 

Same, small size, for shades, trays. Set of 4, 6, 
or more, oval or square.............. 

Old E nglish Stage Coaches — colored (4 x 516). 

ne ee $1.50 

c colonia al Prints — Pilgrims — Landing at 
Jame stown — Charter Oak — Que akers go- 
ing to Meeting — quaint views “Old New 
York” 18 beautifully colored Colonial 
Prints (336 ne: 2 a $1.50 

Famous Visher Map of New England. Decora- 
tive — boats, dolphins, —— Early 
Dutch-English settlements. (20 x 24). .$2.50 

Famous Visher map of North Rinccice (20 x 

4). — boats, cartouche, animals...... $2.00 

Map of England (20 x 24). Decorative — car- 
touche, dolphins, boats.............. 0 

Blauw’s Masterpiece—North and —_ Amer- 
ica with 19 marginal prints. (20 x 20 -00 

Visher’s — Whole World — 2 he Ft _ 
Zodiac — marginal prints. (20 x 24)....$3.50 

Medieval Illuminated Manuscript and Son 
Sheets — Cathedrals, Castles. Set of 9. $2. 00 

Special Offer — $6.00 selection for $5.15. Add 

i5c per order for postage, etc. C.O. D. accepted. 


Chagnon & Co., 804 Sixth Ave., New York 


VAUGHANS 





























ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 


PRW TE, 


L. H. VAUGHAN - TAUNTON, MASS. 








Imported Basque Linen 


for curtains, chair-coverings. Special bridge table 
set with cloth 31 by 47, six ten-inch napkins 
five dollars. Larger sets fifteen and twenty-five 
dollars. Send for samples. Cassard, Importer. | 








FIG. 6 


Italy. He uses the finest leather obtainable and the 
design is tooled on, bit by bit, with 22 carat gold. The 
finished product is unusual in this day of time saving. 
From the hands of the same workman is this convenient 
little traveling tray, snapped at the corners so that it 
can be packed flat. This fast becomes indispensable for 
the odds and ends, hairpins and jewelry, pins and collar 
buttons, that one never has a place for in a hotel. The 
book, 6” x 10”, sells for $15.00, including marking with 
initials. The tray, 8” x 10’ when unfolded, is $10.00. 
These prices include both packing and shipping. — 
F. SauLino, INc., 199 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


IE backs painted to match your 
chintz are novel and add greatly 
to the charm of your windows. 
Choose the style you prefer (Figures 
7 and 8), send a 
sample of your 
FIG. 7 hangings, and the 
tie back will be sent 
you in about ten days. The cost is 
$3.00 a pair including postage. They 
are made of wood and measure 33” 
across in the regular size, though you 
may have them somewhat smaller if you wish. In cases 
where a rich effect is desired, the decorator uses an 
antique gold that is quite lovely. — Tuomas & Daw- 
son, 39 Fayette Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 











INDIVIDUAL 
BREAKFAST 
SETS 


TABLE 
ARRANGEMENTS 
ow 


THE LITTLE GALLERY 
29 West 56th Street, New York 

















™ WROUGHT 
IRON IVY 
STAND 


Antique green 
finish, $45.00. 


Capri Pots 
with fruit dec- 
oration, 

$5 each. 


Cantagalli Pots 

with flower 

decoration, 
$7.75 each. 


Ivy filled, 
$2.00 extra. 





MRS. WILTBANK 
518 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 

















1429 Milton Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 








WEATHER- 
VANES 


_ Individual designs a 
specialty. Catalogue on 

request. 

NATURE STUDIO 

243 West Biddle Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 














ALL and winter will soon 
and pleasures will come 


them. 
—which will make winter 


comfortable and _ pleasant. 


giving articles. 





Finished in red Jacquer, stippled in Black. Easily holds 
20 cigarettes. 8124” high — each $3.50. 

The Bed Room stool with hand-hooked cover is 
very convenient and comfortable and will soon become 
habitually used. 12” x 12” x 18” high — each $8.00. 

The Chair Seat — Aunt Nancy Hand-Hooked — 
will add a delightful touch of color to the room. It 
comes in many colors, round or crown shape, 15’” — 
each $3.25. The hand-hooked hot plate mat is very 
useful for protecting the furniture from hot or cold 
drinks. Exquisitely beautiful. 6’’ square—each 80c. 


THE TREASURE CHEST 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


AUNT NANCY HAND-HOOKED RUGS 


home with the season. Prepare for these 
days and be ready to thoroughly enjoy 


Here are four articles that will increase 
the pleasure of fall and winter evenings 


your room NOW with these comfort- 


The New Style Gypsy Pot Cigarette 
Holder is a very attractive smoking set. 















be here — 
inside the 


is 


life cozy, 
Dress up 


f 


( 











A Writing 
Case 


COVERED WITH 
DECORATIVE PAPER 
AND LACQUERED: 


In tile red on ivory 
background (as _illus- 
trated), or in mauve 
(in scenic design) on 
light green, 

$2.25 postpaid. 


Filled with one quire 
of hand made French 
stationery, of deep 
ivory color, 


$3.75 postpaid. 


Amy Drevenstedt 
31 East 10th Street 
New York 
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Residence of Mr, 


J. H. Brinker, Evanston, Ill, 


OCTOBER 





AN INVITING ENTRANCE, ENCIRCLED BY 
LUPTON CASEMENTS. AS THE VISITOR 
COMES UP THE FLAGS THESE CHEERFUL 
WINDOWS SMILE A WELCOME AND SPEAK 
SOMETHING OF THE COMFORT WITH- 
IN. LUPTON STEEL CASEMENTS ARE THE 
WINDOWS IN GOOD TASTE. THEY ARE 


1927 





Steel Casements by Lupton 





NOT ONLY SERVICEABLE AND ATTRAC- 
TIVE, BUT ARCHITECTURALLY CORRECT. 
LET US EXPLAIN TO YOU MORE FULLY 
THEIR PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES. YOU 
MIGHT READ OUR LITTLE BOOK, “HOW 
WINDOWS CAN MAKE BETTER HOMES.” 
IT WILL BE SENT FREE AT YOUR REQUEST. 


Davip Lupton’s Sons Company, 2251-0 E. ALLEGHENY AvE., PHILADELPHIA 
Pioneer Makers of Steel Windows for Every Type of Building 





Mr, Joseph H. Bristol, Architel 










WINDOW >nHOrrinsG 


S Discriminating Fy 
| (Customers 

T is true that our list of customers 
contains men and women of wealth 
| and social distinction, but primarily 
they are people of discriminating taste. 


They find here the best handwork of 
America’s foremost craftsmen. Articles | 



























Bulbs 
BLUE 
GREEN 
ORANGE 
RED 























that will not be duplicated elsewhere — | FIG. 9 
everyone approved by a committee of |[ | 
connoisseurs. Many of the most beauti- | OU might be glad to call this small but useful 
ful ones are surprisingly inexpensive. : ‘ 5 ewe femnh Denk 
| roe er | article, a pewter pipe holder, shown in Figure 9, New French F erfume 
[* mie re #| the answer to that ever difficult question, ‘What shall Sprays 
—all GandGrough— | I get for a man’s prize?’ Or you might like to give it in 
f if Ag ‘ ? ORCELAIN Elephants in white or 
FeGelry Silver Pewter a spirit of friendly self-defense to the male member of brown with bulbs in either Blue, 
S. i 8 S . / 2 > R Te : Red or Green with GILT MOUNTS 
| ati, fock-Wvint your family who persists in spilling ashes and burning Particularly practical for travelling or 
* | ‘ ty ati ‘ 5 ‘ Re carrying in pocketbook as the nozzle is 
Hangings | your tables with his hot pipe. The two views give you tightly closed by a removable screw 
Capper Pottery Exc. a good idea of its very neat design. The finish is dull. pig -e CS vee 
if lef : yif % For $2.15 it will come to you postpaid. — FARM & are unique and the quality is of the best, 
| ~ 
The Arts &@ Crafts Shop ess GARDEN SHop, 39 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. $3.50 each 


Conductedby TheSocietyof Arts€& Crafts Postage paid 


721 Madison Avenue (64th St.), New 
York City, and 9 Park Street, Boston cw» 


MRS. F. M. CARLETON 


21 East 55th Street, New York City 






































Gopy of 
Old 


Looking- 


HEATHER'S 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 














Glass FIG. IO Lamps, Radiator 

MAHOGANY Enclosures, Fire: 

INLAY “UW. Pav ae place Equipment 

Sms LAC K-and-w hite porcelain hounds and _blue- Iron Gates, Weath- 

size, 28” x 16” antlered reindeer are most amusing and popular er Vanes and Sil 
. dinner favors. I have also seen them used, as pictured houettes. 

P rice $ 15 . P Visit our showrooms 


| in Figure 10, for decoration on a living-room table. The 
hounds are 2}” long from nose to tail. The deer are 

13” long well 2” tall. They sell for $1.00 each, plus 
15 cents on each order to cover the cost of postage and 
packing. You may purchase other animals in porcelain 
and in glass at the same shop. Among them are red or 


or Write for Catalog 
oA 


R. C. Heather Co. 
68 West 48th St. 
New York 


Cc. I. HUNGERFORD 


East Haddam y Connecticut 

















BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 


DECORATION AND ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DESIGN 1e SEY slenh: 2 ones Phone EN Dicott 0820 
Pe. green porcelain elephants at $4.00 and $6.00 each. GILB ERT PEDERSON 
INTERIOR, DECORATION for Home or BUCHWALTER, INC., 747 Madison Avenue, New York 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE Profession PAINTER AND DECORATOR 
Potton = Cossnapendence Courses Cit y 260Get bdipen Now Yerk 
xperienc professional instruction a Olumbus Ave, 
Opposite Museum of Natural History 





Register now for fall session 











INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 


FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
DELIGHTFULLY arranged Course for Home 


Study. No previous training required. Un- 
limited opportunities in a fascinating profession. 
Full instructions in Color Harmony, Period Furnish- 
ings, Fabrics, Curtains, Lighting and all principles 
of decoration. Conducted by foremost authorities. 

Start at once. Send for free booklet 5-C 


Also same Course given at our Resident School in New York City. 
or. of leading New York decorators 
Day Classes send for Catalog 5-R 
For basies Classes send for Catalog 5-B 
Resident Classes commence October 3rd 














UnrFINisHep F URNITURE 


You can achieve true individuality with un- 
finished furniture. Our many distinctive mod- 
els can be finished to harmonize with any decora- 
tive scheme. You may apply the finish and 
decoration yourself or we will do it to your order. 
We will send you our complete catalog for one 
dollar which is refunded on the first order of 
furniture. Write Dept. “H”’. 





Che Campbell Shops 


OF NEW YORK, INC. 
216 East 41st St. New York City 
Near Grand Central Terminal, Vanderbilt 7226 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Chartered by the Board of Regents, University of the State of New York y 
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Try an’ Burn it! 


The white-hot flame of a 
plumber’s blow-torch 
shows the absolute fire- 
N safety of these shingles... 
j a convincing test. 


ey 
st. 





ator 
Fire: 
nent, 
path. 

Sil 
poms 


talog 


St. 


'N 


ork 


) atures Own # 
coloring # 


in these everlasting shingles 


The warm, rich beauty of autumn leaves 

—tusset and old red, burnt orange and You have your choice of shape too, 
blue black. Colors of natural rock are as well as color... the Hexagonal shape 
combined in the Johns-Manville blend or the familiar American shape (a 
shown above. Or if you prefer these as- tapered-thickness shingle). 

bestos shingles in solid colors you may They are not expensive! You can 
have them. There is old red, blue black, have one of these beautiful Johns- 
misty grey. They are all mineral and Manville roofs...a roof that will never 
everlasting...and of course, being basic- wear out... for little more than a 
ally asbestos rock, they are fireproof! temporary roof would cost. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS 
WRITE TO: 
Jouns-MANVILLE Corp., = 
MADISON AVE. AT 4lsr ST., 


NEW YORK, BRANCHESIN ALL 





Select whichever 
of these two 
shapes you prefer 
...the Hexagonal 
or the American. 
The thickness of 
the latter is taper- 
ed to provide 
deeper shadow 
lines. 

















LARGE CITIES, FOR CANADA 


ae ewes RIGID ASBESTOS SHINGLES 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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GF [had it to do over again... : 


Building expectations are always missed by trying or two, how the owner glories in such possession! 


to make something else “do” for what one fy such cases, ‘‘if I had it to do over again’’ is never 


knows should really be used. said unless to indicate the wish that more Tilework 
This is particularly true with respect to Tiles. faq been used. 


Making something else do, when Association Tiles Talk to Tiling C b his j 
should have been used, has been the cause ofregret *9°* © *1N§ LoNtractors about this important 


in every case. Manya kitchen is kept closed when ‘™atter, and let us send you a free brochure showing 
showing the house to visitors because the owner Beautiful Association Tiles. 

is ashamed to open it. Insist upon having Tiles made in this country, and 
But when the kitchen is Tiled—with what pride therebyhelp tocreate a better market for your own 
it is exhibited! And when there isaTiled bathroom merchandise or service. 





ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


217 GRAYBAR BUILDING 2O LEXIN I PC 
7 NEW YORK, N. Y. 4 O XINGTON AVENUE a 
TAI 
ALHAMBRA TILE COMPANY, Newport, Ky. MATAWAN TILE COMPANY, Matawan, N J PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO., Ltd., Zanesville, Ohio MOSAIC TILE COMPANY, Zanesville, Ohio THE SPARTA CERAMIC COMPANY, East Sparta, Ohio 
BEAVER FALLS ART TILE COMPANY, Beaver Falls, Pa. NATIONAL TILE COMPANY, Anderson, Ind. THE STANDARD TILE COMPANY, Zanesville, Ohio H 
CAMBRIDGE TILE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Covington, Ky OLD BRIDGE E. B. & TILE COMPANY, Old: Bridge, N. J. | UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS, Indianapolis, Ind. 
FEDERAL TILE COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio OLEAN TILE COMPANY, Olean, N. Y THE UNITED STATES QUARRY TILE COMPANY, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE COMPANY, Perth Amboy, N. J. THE C. PARDEE WORKS, Perth Amboy, N J WHEELING TILE COMPANY, Wheeling, W. Va. 








— MADE IN U.S.A} 


ASSOCIATION TILES [L 




















HAND MADE 4 


a. 
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R \Fopruture FIG. II Comb Back Windsor Chair 

; and Stool in Maple 
UR EXCLUSIVE. DESIGNS ATH mats made like the tufted bedspreads, but $35.00 

AT LOWEST PRICES with — — a0 —- are a in the Hand products ie fitch title ok 

= 92 : extreme, and the oval shape, as shown in Figure 11, Is chair makers. Finished to order in 

Specialists in ” dna : mahogany, walnut, maple or antiqued 

Sun-Parlor Furnishing ; novel and would be useful in a small bathroom. They maple. 

have a sof. hes, : ie Circular illustrating our other repro- 

ave a soft and silky texture, which repeated tubbings ductions of museum pieces upon request. 

‘The REED SHOP inc. do not injure. You havea choice of colors: rose, peach, Virginia Craftsmen Incorporated 
17 EAST §7th STREET, NEW YORK blue, yellow, green, and orchid, all combined with Lae 

“Illustrations of Reed Furniture’’ sent for 25¢ white. While these mats are well made on strong un- 7" of all Kinds r 








bleached cotton and are very durable, yet they have the 
Cia advantage of being so light that they can be laundered 
Antique at home if it is more desirable. They measure 27” wide 


Oriental Rugs and 35” long and are priced at $5.50. — Stupio oF 


DECORATIVE CRAFTS, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
From this stock you can select 


lovely rugs of unequaled merits. 
Each rug represents the best im- 
ported from among thousands. My 
customers all over America and 
Canadian points are your assur- 
ance that my rugs have no equals. 


Handwrought 
Lantern 


Made of heavy cop- 
per, cannot rust. 
14 inches high, by 
12-inch extension 
from wall. Fin- 
ished in natural 
copper or swedish 
iron. Complete 
ready to put up. 


Special 
priced at 9L2°50 








HIS pitcher (Figure 12), 
with its soft texture and 
creamy pottery color contrast- 
ed with the apple-green glaze 


Rugs are shipped on approval at a 
. PP - of the side handle and mouth, 




















































































































































































































































































































my expense which obligates you in = ae 
=e and its generous but pleasing i wh i & 
Descriptive price list sent upon shape, was so tempting that ’ : 
| request. ap labia ee Caesar's Studin Shop 
I felt sure you would like to 225 So. Madison Ave. La Grange, Ill. 
THOS. F. DAVIS, Box 23, Skaneateles, N. Y. see it. It would be a good Makers of Drape Rods and Fixtures 
ee : 10. 12 milk pitcher for that before- 
~ going-to-bed luncheon; it - FINE OLD 
sg ya aaa would hold enough waffle batter for four people; or it ~~ 
BOOT BAG would water the plants without spilling a drop on the Mahogany with Maple 
: ee . Le E a! e ” Serpentine front 
iis engaging features anid ine: | | floor. It stands 63” high and costs $6.00, express col- seiemaniaiies mecaatiea 
| N.C on lect. — PHILADELPHIA GUILD OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, Splendid value at 
for four pairs of little shoes. 7 . . . as 
$2.00 Postpaid. Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. CURIOSITY SHOP 
STUDIO of DECORATIVE CRAFTS Jackson Heights 
425 Fifth Avenue - New York City | Ba : | iy es A 
TMT 
Th 7 iN 
O) - HAND vy 
, ; QUILTED nln 
CANO 4 CH V Inc mii 
* _~ a 
Studio ** Hedgelands,"’ Hardinsburg, Ky. THINGS wi i \ 
| y 
HAA HN 
AKES your fireplace a 
bright, friendly spot to 
POUF WITH radiate warmth and happiness. 
POCKET FOR Only Magicoal glows and flick- 
ge IN ers with the realism of a burn- 
—. — a as ale ing coal fire, for it, alone, has 
' M shame ohh 2 whine special imported material that 
a flue: operares on lighting represents coal in various stages 
| circuit for f ut effect, or i wre 
HAND QUILTED COMFORTERS , BABY COVERS a a of combustion. | 
eat. Superior quality graces 
CHAISE LONGUE THROWS : ITALIAN QUILTED of many sty » harmonize —- Booklet Ps or op a rs 
vith any mantel design ir 5 ’ di im 
PILLOWS and SPREADS as well as smart ree _ —<_ 
HOUSE GOWNS and BED JACKETS H. A. Bame, 101 Park Ave., at 40th St. N. Y.C. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet U. S. Agent, Berry's Eledtvic Led 
New York Shop Chicago Shop : H. H. Berry's World Patents 
519 MADISON AVENUE * 671 N. MICHIGAN BLVD. ica -— 
Tel. Plaza 9817 Tel. Superior 1578 | ‘*Fire l lg h t Ha pp l ness 










































WINDOW SB2OTTriIin s 



















| Charmi | fal 
harming 7, We eat 
169 , ae 


Door 
Stops — 


The Yale Shield on a book means a book the 
both in appearance and content, will be a credis 


Two of the your library — 
Artistic - 
UNDECORATED Hunters & Artists 
GREY IRON by ees 3 


CASTINGS 


Ready for coloring with oil paints, lacquer, 
bronze, etc. No. 169, 9% in. high, $1.50; 
No. 167, 8 in. high, $1.50. F. O. B. Albany. 


BY HAROLD PEAKE AND 
HERBERT JOHN FLEURE 


CONTENTS—The Retreat of the ly 


No. 167 Send _remit- Changes in the Coast-line; Tundra, 
order. and Forest; Late Palaeolithic Industries; 


ly Types of Modern Man; The Life al 
Thought of the Times; Palaeolithic Survir 
als; Later Palaeolithic Invaders of Europe, 


Our Free il- 
lustrated 
catalog shows 








































































































ly 200 
designs— 
ma yin u usi 
many in Now — 154 paw with 79 Illustrations 
Dept. H Ch = , ry and an Index, 
TIC€ $2.00. 
‘Albany foundry 9; Yaus Unrvensrry Peagy 
Ibany.N New Haven, Connecticut 
CWI4AGWLIEWLIEWM! 
Suneak FIG. 13 a 
opy o ee ° 
Rare Old Pewter N entertaining and picturesque wall hanging (Fig- Artistic Gifts Whose 
aise Maes ure 13) made of Vauxhall chintz bound with dull Novelty Charms 
Your whole table twinkling with pewter! The gold gimp and slightly antiqued would be an excellent 
C est host un ce iT . ~) 
hie’ ual sonpabnahy tenepoasiveasis vail lect bit of color for a dark corner or a broad expanse of [Send for Leaflet J 
indefinitely. C harming for country homes or R 
formal city dinners. Rare old models. Set of 8 empty wall space. The colors are delightful, for the 
ores plates. 8 one Spay and —— ‘a Sas igh “ RENA 
rlates coasters a akers inger OW 1S. - NI © g =) > e > 
eS dele ban aa ana eae chintz is hand-blocked in innumerable colors on a cream, ROSENTHAL 
A idesticks $200.00, other sets at various black, or faded light blue background. Several famous 520 MADISON AVE. 
} Ss C Pewt . . . ° e . t. 
sets bowls, lamps, desk sets, etc. All oid characters, including Dr. Johnson, who is sitting in the sate ane cane 
Colony Pewter is reproduced from rare early ° . ° 
American pieces. Soft starry finish. ‘ lower left-hand corner, appear in the design, a descrip- 
5 ° ° . ; ° 1102 
Write for new catalog. tion of which will be sent with every hanging. It is 38” Ccackind Veer 
warped rie a see omc egg wide and 48” long, and the price, $12.50, includes pack- $5.59 
ing, carefully rolled, and the mailing charge. — Esie Rs 
™ —-- PARRISH, 1720 Rittenhouse Street, Philadelphia, Penn- a 
: sylvanta. 
For unusual . MARY 
WALL PANELS « PIANO SCARVES ALLEN 
TABLE COVERS HE artful simplicity of these appliquéd gingham will be at 
Rare and modern’ embroideries, P - v ° ° 1043 
prints, batiks from India, Persia, curtains (Figure 14) makes them ideal window ay aii 
Java. Write giving size and coloring . , ° & 
scued, Suit deena dhaliy pane. hangings for a nursery. You can have them in blue, _(oatron a 
J. T. BRAUNECK pink, lavender, and green gingham, checked with white New York, N. ¥. : 
46 West 58th St., New York City October First 2 3 
ae ee eee eee ee — 3 4 
For 32 years Sie One can live rd 
a_ hall-mark without art 
of good taste e: op ey: ints ° 
in pictures 4 well 
¢ dwin. Fine Art Reproductions of Distinguished American tt 
INC for Gifts, your amen, and for Schools 
DOWNTOWN: PICTURES THAT GIVE A.tso YourR 
50 Beekman St., New York beauty and distinction to FAMILY PORTRAITS 
UPTOWN: your walls. Wide range of Restored and Reproduced 


subjects to choose from. 
Also Abbey’s Holy Grail, 
gloriously depicting the 
Triumph of Right over Evil. 


Prices $2.00 to $100.00 


from old daguerreotypes, 
faded, photographs, tin- 
types, snapshots, etc. 
They make unique 
keepsake gifts to 
your relatives. 


65th St., cor. Lexington Ave., New York 


Get CopPLey PRINTS 
direct from the makers. 


We Send On Approval 
with no obligation to you. 


Valued originals should be 
copied if only to provide 
against fire, loss, damage, OF 
fading. Originals restored. 























ALSO PORTRAITS 
Send 25 Cents for Illustrated Catalogue PAINTED ON CANVAS 
Send Money Order or Stamps—NOT COIN from originals of all kinds. Fidelity of 
LOG FIRES. . . Roaring autumn fires test the Itis a little Handbook of American Art likeness and high artistic quality guar. 
quality and beauty of fireplace fittings. Fine cast anteed. Portrait Circular on Reques 
brass and wrought iron, like the best antiques, “The Magic Pipe”, above Typical of hundreds of letters: — 
i i ; > , ' e “TI have been struck dumb with amazement a 
will become more beautiful with use. by Eva Roos Vedder, copyright by your exquisile Copley Print reproduction 
ANDIRONS FIRETOOLS SCREENS WOODHOLDERS MANTELS CURTIS & CAMERON, Dept. B, 221 Columbus Ave., BOSiON 


— 
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LIN€EN DAMASK 


ABLECLOTHS G7” NAPKINS 


LNpnresively, Correct 
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7. LATEST PATTERNS AND DESIGNS NOW ON VIEW IN SMART SHOPS 





WINDOW 


BAR-0-HOOKS 


(PATENTED) 


—— ~ 
uss 





Extra Closet Space 


Hang 7 Where One Hung Before Entree Plates...........: : 14.0 
Equal spacing between each garment. Gotad Eases eee: 4 ae 
- 14.0 


Avoids wrinkling. Fastens with screws to 
underside of closet shelves, capacity 300 
!bs. Gold-bronze finish. Sold in sets of 
four bars (28 hooks). Mailed, postpaid, 
to any address in U. S. for only ONE 
DOLLAR. Check or money order. 


REYNOLDS PRODUCTS 
511 Railway Exchange Chicago 





GARDEN FURNITURE 


=— Pompeian Stone 





Illustrated Catalog Sent 
for toc 


The ERKINS 
STUDIOS 











SHOPPING 








FIG. 14 


and decorated with charming little motives taken from 
French cretonne. They are very nicely made, with a 
piping of color at the hem which gives a tailored-looking 
finish. The material is excellent quality and guaranteed 
washable. The standard size is 78” long by 143” wide 


Lead . . . 
for the side pieces; the valance is 313” x 113”. $2.75 a A SQNDENSED book on. diet entitled 
7; Cc ‘ . . : ** Eating for Health and eng has 
erra Cotta pair seems a very moderate price. A pillow to match, been published for free distribution by the 
= ? : Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Marble 10’’ square, is $1.75, and you may order a bedspread. Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 


The cost of the latter will depend, of course, on the size, 
but for an ordinary crib it would be about $4.00. 
These come from the woman’s exchange of Philadelphia, 
which has been a going concern for many, many years 
and bears the quaint name which follows. — Lapigs’ 
Depository AssociaATION, 2131 Walnut Street, _Phila- 


| 









Wincanton 

Pattern 

MBINING all the rich col. 
orings of an old Crown Derby 
| pattern — terra cotta red and 
cobalt blue, by the famous Eng. 
| lish Works of Woods. Carried in 
| open stock. Order by number 
1684. 


Dinner Plates............. Doz. $16.06 
Doz. 14 





Dinner, Breakfast, Tea set prices on request 


| 
Mail orders receive prompt 
and careful attention 


RICH & FISHER, INC. 


14 East 48th Street 
Bet. Fifth and Madison Aves, 
New York, N. Y. 











| Scientific Facts 
About Diet 














which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 

HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
suite D- 278 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 













252 Lexington Ave. at 35th St. New York a . —— 








delphia, Pennsylvania. 





EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Send for Descriptive, Free Price List of Distinctive 
Furniture, Rare Glass, China, Pewter, Currier 
Prints, etc., for Collectors and Home decoration. 
ATTRACTIVE WHOLESALE RATES to Dealers 
buying in Quantity. SPECIAL Price List of over 
360 Historical bottles, $1.00. Invaluable to COL- 
LECTORS. 

KATHARINE WILLIS 272 Hillside Ave. 

JAMAICA, N. Y. 
(18 minutes from Penn. Sta., New York) 


TUDY LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE | 


Pleasant, outdoor work awaits you as a land 
scape architect, either full or — time. 
Splendid opportunities open, all parts d 
U.S., for earning comfortable incom 
in this excellent profession. We 
you by correspondence. Ne | previous 
ri 


IBURU is the name of this stunning luncheon set 
(Figure 15). The Basque peasants who weave 
this linen in the shadows of the Pyrenees give the names 
of mountains to the different kinds and patterns. It has 
the color and feeling of Spain, with its gay stripes on a 
natural background. You have a choice of red and 

























From Your Own Pictures 


Rich reproductions made from 
photographs or negatives of your 


Two selections from the many items we | 
home, fireside, family group, etc. 


are featuring in our new store—the Head- 
quarters for Housewares Extraordinary! 


If you could secure a card with a picture 
and text thereon of your own choosing, and 
you could have the text and your signature 
appear in a facsimile of your dear familiar 
scrawl; or, if your fancy so runs, in hand 
illuminated text; and if you could have 
folder or card style and the whole ensemble i 
of card and envelope bore the unmistakable 
character of the finest of hand work through- 
out at a price no higher than you usually 
pay, wouldn’t you be moved to act? 

The reproduction is not pasted on, 
but becomes a part of the card. 

“There is a personal touch about the 
Artcraft Card which endears it to the 
receiver far more than any other form of 
greeting.” 

Write today for samples, 
book of verses and simple 
instructions for ordering 


An Imported French Coffee Biggin. 
You pour in boiling water at the top 
—just once, no repouring—and there 
filters through, a most delectable, 
full-flavored beverage. You will call 
it real coffee. In various sizes, from 
2 cups @ $1.50 to 10 cups @ $5.50. 








A gayly decorated set of two Tumblers 
and Soap Dish, with Tincture Bottles to 
match, adds a touch of smartness to the 
modern bathroom. 3-piece Set, plain 
$3.50; as shown $6.50. Bottles, plain 
$2.75 each; as shown $3.50 each. 


57th Street ~ 145-147 East 


(Near Lexington Ave. - Ample Parking Space) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Regent 4420 





THE ARTCRAFT COMPANY 


Room 203, 228 W. Fifth Street 


ST. PAUL 4 MINNESOTA 














Mail Orders Given Special, Prompt Attention 
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1927 


Built in the Early 80’ 


... Yet this old-fashioned room sparkles with a 
new-fashioned idea for all home-planners 











An attractive, hand-set, 
marble-tile effect, but without 
the strong contrast of squares 
of alternating colors—a new 
creation of Armstrong de- 
signers (Marble Tile Inlaid 
No. 88). With its plain 
black linoleum border, this 
floor forms a regal back- 
ground for fine furniture and 
Oriental rugs 


PLAIN - + INLAID 


Amnstrongs 
. Linoleum. 


for every floor in the house 
ri psa 


EMBOSSED 


JASPE 





4 





8 Bae dining-room you see here was 
built in the ornate 80’s. Its design, 
its furnishings,seemed to have no more 
possibilities than the gaudy knickknacks 
that once hid the mantelpiece, or the 
soft-wood floor with its painted, foor- 
scarred boards. 

And right there, underfoot, the 
transformation began—and, as far as 
the budget was concerned, ended. For 
when this new floor of Armstrong's 
Marble Tile Linoleum was laid over 
the shabby wood, the whole room 
freshened up, took on new interest. 

You see in it now the same furni- 
ture —rearranged, of course, in better 
taste—the same fireplace minus its 
ornaments; the same wall finish, which 
a washing restored; and the same 
draperies, bright from a trip to the 
cleaner’s. 

It.is still an old-fashioned room. 
But the introduction of color and de- 
sign in the floor is a modern, up-to- 
date idea that many home decorators 
may well copy. 

Decorators will tell you that every- 
thing in a room is seen in relation to 
the floor. “Start your decoration with 
a floor of design,” they say, ‘‘and rooms 
which always vexed you will take on 
new charm, new decorative interest.” 

It is easy to do—and inexpensive. 
Any good department, furniture, or 
linoleum store merchant will show you 
the newest Armstrong Floor designs. 
He will tell you how little a linoleum 
floor will cost for any room of your 
home—and that, despite its low cost, 
such a floor never needs expensive re- 
finishing. 

Hazel Dell Brown’s new book, “The 
Attractive Home— How to Plan Its 
Decoration,” is filled with suggestions 
for home decoration, illustrated in full 
color. It also contains a “‘Decorator’s 
Data Sheet” and a free offer of decora- 
tion service. Sent anywhere for 
10c. (Canada, 20c.) Address Circe a 


trade-mark on 


Armstrong Cork Company, the burlap bac 
Linoleum Division, 945 Pres- 
ident Avenue, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. 







Right— Marble Inlaid 
Design No. 83 (6-inch 
blocks). 


Left— Anew Arabesq de- 
sign No. 9c13(patented). 


ARABESQ : + PRINTED 


Look for the 





THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 

















—body by Pierce- Arrow 


PIERCE-ARRO'W 


When a Pierce-Arrow rolls to the 
curb the most casual passerby 
turns and looks. Few other cars 
are thus spontaneously picked for 
recognition and approval among 
thousands... And yet, this aristo- 
cratic distinction is only half the 
story. The other half is best told 


~ENCLOSED 


CARS 


52495 To*8000 oN 


*} 


a 


> af 


at Buffalo, tax extra 
TERMS IF DESIRED 


ater. © 


/ 


by Pierce-Arrow’s owners. These 
find in its incomparable comfort 
and luxury, its dependability and 
economy, its restrained simplicity 
—more than ample reward for 
having chosen Pierce-Arrow. THE 
PrerceE-Arrow Moror Car 


Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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$14.00 19 in. 
with shade high 
and wired Complete 


green, which I like very much; red and black; red and 
blue; yellow and black; vellow and blue. The colors are 
absolutely fast and withstand laundering indefinitely. 
The cloth is 50” x 70” and the two bands of stripes run 
lengthwise, dividing the cloth into thirds. As you see it, 
the sides are folded in. The napkins are 10” square, 
fringed like the cloth. With a dozen napkins the price of 
the set is $15.00. This does not include the monograms, 
which are very attractive when worked in the colors of 
the stripes. Smaller sets of slightly coarser linen, known 
as ‘Donibane,’ with the same striping through the 
middle of the cloths and napkins, are $5.00. This set 
includes a cloth 31” x 47” and six napkins 10” square. 
CASSARD, IMPORTER, 1420 Milton Street, S. E., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 





(oust, a quaintly demure 
modernistic pottery base in 
pastel tones of rose, grey and yel- | 
low, with shade banded in rose. 
PITT PETRI, Importer 
Incorporated 


509 Delaware Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 











AWonderfulCollection 
of RARE MANTELS 


Largest collection in the country 
of these rare and exquisite man- 
tels in different marbles; also 
Colonial wood mantels, Colonial 
doorways, beautiful iron grille 
entrance doors, and other high 
grade stock. 


YE OLDE MANTEL SHOPPE 


Established 48 years 
63 Ninth Ave. at 15th St., New York City 


UST as in the old days silver lustre was made to 

supply the luxury and glow of silver, without the 
expense, so to-day we have beautiful and_ practical 
china finished in silver which answers the same demand. 
The coffee set in Figure 16 is made of fine-quality china 
painted with real liquid silver which is non-tarnishable. 
The cups and cream pitcher are lined with gold. In the 
dull finish, which | prefer, the coffeepot, sugar bowl, and 














cream pitcher are $15.00. The six after-dinner coffee cups 





with saucers are $13.50, and the complete set is $28.00. 
In the bright finish the three large pieces are $13.50 and 
the cups and saucers are $12.00. The set 5 






Alice is $25.00. 





mous expert, 


Bradley, fa 
just how to e home-cook- 





M ite 
today for illustrated booklet, *‘Cooking for 
RV S265 fo, ogtrated bookie = 


American School of Home Economies, 834 E. 58th St., Chicago 





The coffeepot holds eight or nine small cups of coffee. 
Packing is included in the prices, but shipment will be 








* WINDOW SHOPPING 








Sun Parlor Furnishings 
Exclusively 


t= 
er 


et AEvercham Ir 
GENUINE REED, WILLOW and 
FRENCH CANE FURNITURE 


Direct to you from the largest manufacturers. 
Highest Quality. Lowest Prices. 

"Visit the largest Wicker Shop in America.” 
Free Catalogue B on request. 50-page illus- 
trated colortype catalogue showing actual 
decorations. 50 cents postage. 

Freight prepaid within 500 miles 
Freight prepaid to Florida 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
Grand Central Wicker Shop, Inc. 
226 East 42nd Street, New York City 














HIS HANDSOME 
TILT TOP TABLE 


Brightly colored, 
will add interest || 
tO Matiy rooms. §& 


Finished to Your 
Order 





Booklet on Request 


H. R. NAYLOR 


125 Tyler St. ** Trenton, N. J. 











#994. Batik 
trunk shape 
box, for ciga- 
rettes.54 x4. 
$1.25 each 








I MITTELDORFER 
\ STRAUS 

u 224 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 




















SECRETARY 


Authentic Reproduc- 
tion of Governor 
Winthrop Desk Sec- 
retary. Genuine Solid 
Mahogany. Colonial 
Redor Antique Brown 
finish. Carved ball 
and claw feet. 
Size 38’ Wide, 84” High 


‘Price $145.00 











Send for illustrated brochure contatn- 
ing a wide variety of beautiful 


Jurnishings 








r 


XK \ 
r 


NATHANIEL, a urnishers | ic CTA 2 C LO 








Decorators 
19 EAST 48TH ST. 


J 
(BEAM'S jh ¥ 

I “GES® SONS #26 JI NEW YORK 

init Telephone 0565 Rhinelander 

“The Original Closet Shop” 




















MEE dhcp, 


Mrr George Herzog 


E make a specialty 

of the building, ar- 
ranging and decorating of 
closets, both old and new. 
Also in the planning and 
furnishing of Nurseries, 
Playrooms, Bathrooms, 
and Dressing Rooms. 


Separate Units 


Kitchens completely fur- 
nished. Bassinets new or 
remodeled 


Hangers, Hatstands, and 


Slipper Trees made to 
match. Traveling Bags, 
Dress and Hat Covers, 


Shelf trimming by the yard 





780 Madison Avenue, New York 
Represented in San Francisco 
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CLEANLINESS 





and 
THE STEPHENSON STANDARD 
UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 
keeps the garbage away from flies, sun, frost and 
prowling cats and dogs; keeps the back yard clean, 
neat and odorless. 
It is a permanent and economical investment in 


convenience, health and neatness. 

Sold direct to the user at a price so low that it 
will surprise you — satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
NOW for free catalog and full particulars. 


Ate 


Wi" Ze 
THe STE HENS am 


tava eat. orf 


The STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 
20 Farrar St. 7 Lynn, Mass. 











DE LUXE EDITION. The most wonderful book 
of home plans ever published by any architect. Re- 


vised and enlarged. 224 pages, heavy covers, 
nearly 600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
medium cost Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows 
and two-family dwellings, an ideal reference book 
showing size of rooms, buildings and a description 
of each sent postpaid for $3. Many complete plans 
and specifications as low as $10. You cannot afford 
to build until you have seen this book, it may save 
you ARS of dollars in extras. 
REDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 fant Street ston, Mass. 









You Can Manage aTeaRoom 


Ty ealag = are being made in Tea 
Rooms, Motor Inns and Coffee 
Shops everywhere. Open a tea room 
and make money hand over fist, or 
manage one already going. Big sal- 
aries paid to trained managers; short- 
age acute. We teach you entire 
business in a few weeks. You train in 
spare time at cost of but few cents a 
day. Be independent. Write for 44- 
pose, F Free Book “Pouring Tea for 
te.” 


Lewis Tea Room Institute 
Dept. AL-8213 Washington, D. C. 

















GAILY COLORED TERRA COTTA 
GARDEN ORNAMENTS 
Jolly figures in natural colors— 
gnomes, Red Riding Hood and Wolf, 
animals, etc., Mushroom and tree- 

trunk Rustic Garden Seats. 

Send 10 cents for illustrations T. C. 
“FAIRYLAND CO.” 

793 No. Oak Drive, Bronx, N. Y. 

Showroom — 800 8th Ave., N. Y. 








BESTCRAFTS-SKYLIGHT SHOP 


American Craft Work Rare Imports 


MARJORIE B. SHATTUCK 
New Address—137 East 57th St., New York, N.Y. 





Colonial wrought iron hinges and 
latches hand forged on the anvil in the 
old fashion way. 

MYRON S. TELLER 
280 Wall St., Kingston, New York 











FIG. 


made collect. These must be 
THE Stup1o oF DECORATIV 
New York City. 


16 


sent by express or parcel post. 
E Crafts, 425 Fifth Avenue, 





FIG. 17 


OR cracking ice to an epicurean fineness without 


losing your temper or 


injuring yourself for life I 


recommend this ice bag (Figure 17), of heavy canvas, 


with its substantial wooden mallet. 


The bag tells its 








125 Beautiful Homes 


of prominent people in all 
parts of the country, including 


15 Model Homes 


collected by us and bound into a 
handsome portfolio. These typical 
exteriors from all over the United 
States will be particularly useful to 
the prospective home builder. Sent 
to any part of the United States or 
Canada upon receipt of 20c in 
stamps or coin. 


EverHot Heater Company 


5222 Wesson Avenue Detroit, Mich. 








Have a water system exactly suited 
to your needs—large enough to give 
adequate supply, but without wastage. 


Kewanee Water Supply Systems 
fit every possible requirement. 


Let the Kewanee engineers solve your 
water supply, electric light and sew- 
age disposal problems. Our quarter 
century of experience will save you 
dollars and trouble. 


KEWANEE NO. 110 
“BUNGALOW NOW $125 


MODEL” 
Write for descriptive circular 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
439 S. Franklin Street Kewanee, Ill. 


KEWANE 
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— 
THE SEDGWICK 
INVALID ELEVATOR 

















Write for Folder 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
157 WEST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK 

















| CALIFORNIA HOME PLANS 






GELEcT your plans from our books of artistic 
homes, showing floor plans and exterion 
Spanish and Italian Plans, 6 to 11 rooms. $1. 
Various ns, 6 to 11 rms., inc. duplex. $1.8 
Small Bioneatiar all kinds, 3 to 5 rooms. $1. 
Prepaid anywhere. 
GEORGE P. TELLING 
1754 Corson St., Pasadena, Calif. 



















and hooked and clipped byral 
mountain folks. Ba: 


The 


cellar 











n. 
under ie our correspondence m: 
4. oo extended to > students and eraduates. Write. 


American Landscape School, 50-MA Newark, New Yor 





GOLD FISH Imported Japanese and Ame: 
ican specimens. Aquarit® 
plants, castles, shells and supplies. We make # 
tistic aquariums suitable for beautiful hom 
conservatories, the lawn, etc. 
Illustrated circular free. 
PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS, Racine, Wis 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIO 
DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A — | Aer eg xeenning « if — 
—— B— Domestic Course. to Plan Ye 


Write for prospedus. 


n House. 
maseibes nt it Limited. 
- Boston, Back Bay, Me 


P. O. Box 343 








| Quiet May 

# Oil Burner 
lives up 

| to its name 





up to its name—it is quiet. 


* 
ncree 
mM.) 
ate There is no muffled roar from the 
—ae e 

cellar. The Quiet May does its work 


MOUIET 


ecAUTOMATIC 


Mail the coupon 
a! for this booklet 





al — of people who have 
chosen the Quiet May <Auto- 
TS) matic Oil Burner tell us that it lives 





OCTOBER 1927 


quietly, automatically, and _ effic- 
iently. And the reason the Quiet May 
makes no noise is because it can’t. 
Its design makes noise impossible. 

That is one reason why so many 
careful buyers install a Quiet May. 
Another reason is because they want 
the product of a substantial com- 
pany. 


Many other reasons for this pref- 
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erence for Quiet May burners is dis- 
cussed in an attractive little booklet 
entitled—‘“‘Adventures in Comfort.” 
It also contains some interesting 
facts about heating with oil, written 
so that you will understand them. 
The May Oil Burner Corporation of 
Baltimore will be glad to send you 
this booklet if you will fill out and 


mail the coupon below. 


“Be sure to listen to the Quiet May 
before you buy an oil burner.” 


OIL BURNER 











GENTLEMEN: Please send me your booklet entitled: 
MAY “ADVENTURES IN CoMForT.” 
OIL BURNER ’ 
CORPORATION _— 
BALTIMORE OO AT TELS SENT 
MD. 
City at cosine aiele 
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THIS QUAINT OLD SAMPLER 
stamped on antique linen,’ 18’ x 21’, cotton to 
embroider (10 colors), working chart and canvas 
for name or date, complete 0. 

Imported and Domestic | Tapestry Designs, 
Wools, Canvases, etc.; also Rug patterns tinted in 
colors on Burlap or Canvas for Hooking or Cross- 
stitching. 

Illustrated Circular on Request 
T.-E. DOELGER®&CO. 
Art Needlework Specialists 
26 West 46th Street NEW YORK 





LN Have Fun 
) Making Mone 

ney 
\ 5° Yes, You Can—Anybody Can 
make a lot of money right at 
vi home and, what’s more, have real 
fun doing it. We show you how, 
we furnish everything necessary on an 


easy basis. 

= to learn about our plan, 
Costs Nothing all details are given you 
free. Write today for beautifully illustrated 
idea book telling all about our methods which 
have made so many women independent. Learn 
how easy it is to make from ten to fifty dollars 
per week in the most delightful home work you 
can imagine. Don't miss this opportunity. 
Write now. It's FREE. 





FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 88-P, ADRIAN, MICH. 





Navajo Indian Rugs 


One of America’s fast disappearing realities and 
traditions. Our genuine Navajo weaves get rarer 
and rarer; soon they will become priceless. Wear 
a lifetime, no two alike, reversible, all wool through- 
out. A few prices and sizes. Postage prepaid. 
27” x 45’, $11.50 48” x 80’, $37.50 
40” x 60", 22:50 60” x 96”, 65.00 
R. M. Bruchman, Indian Trader 
Established 1903. Dept. 12-H 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 


PLAN BOOK 


With over 300 illus- 
trations. Homes of 
all types. 

Price $1.00 
postpaid. 
Published by 
R. L. STEVENSON 
ARCHITECT 
516. Paddock Bldg. 

» Mass. 
































JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
314 EAST 57TH STREET 
PLAZA 3357 
NEW YORK 





PEWTER FINISHED SCONCE Ne. 251 

$7.00 Wired. Pull Chain $1.00 extra. 
Backplate 6" diameter 

Hand Wrought C ‘olonial, Italian and 

Spanish Fixtures. Retail and Wholesale. 

James R. Marsh, Designer and Maker 

New forge at Essex Fells, N. J. 














own story, as you see, and hangs itself up by two ivory 
rings at the top. The mallet is painted. The bag 
measures 143 x 11” and with the mallet costs $1.60 
complete. — Lapies’ DeEposirory ASSOCIATION, 2/31 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





HIS kicking mule and his startled friend, the giraffe 

(Figure 18), are clever doorstops designed by 
Garret Thew, a New York artist. They are amusing, 
modern, and very practical, not only because they are 
fairly tall, 153’, and therefore easy to pick up, but also 
because, with their bases beveled to wedge under a door, 
they are heavy enough to do their duty in a creditable 
manner. They are made of brass with a soft dulled 
finish. $7.50 each is their price and that includes packing 
and shipping. — Rustic WeLL Founpry, 221 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


HIS Bohemian glass (Figure ig), with its twisted 

bases, comes in extraordinarily beautiful and un- 
usual color combinations, so that it is quite as lovely as 
it appears in the picture. It is hard to choose between 
the olive and blue, the smoke and amber, the smoke and 
sea-green, and the smoke and dark green. The smoke 
glass is amost indescribable; neither dark nor light, but 
cool and clear. The bowl, ai across and 33” high, costs 
$12.00, and the vases, 12” high and 5}” at the base, 
are $4.75 each. Low candlesticks with twisted bases 








SHOPPING 









Silhouette reproduction “Unknown” ang 
frame No, 5477 (old gilt) oval opening 
338"" x 434" 
Price $4. , ee Silhouette $4.00 
Send for illustrated material on Keepsake 
Frames and Silhouettes 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
Arlington Mass., and 4 Park Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 











“The best dog 


HE best dog is 
entitled to the 
best equipment and 
accessories. Humane 
collars and muzzles; 
strong, sensible leads, 
comfortable mats, mattresses and sleep- 
ing baskets. Traveling crates and car 
riers. Also brushes, combs, medicines 
You'll find our book DOGS a great 
aid. Send for il 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD IM 














ANTIQUES 





EVERYONE talks about them, but not everyone can speak with 
authority; almost everyone buys them, but not everyone buys wisely; 
everyone occasionally wishes either to acquire antique items or to 
dispose of things already owned, but not everyone knows what 
market to seek for either purpose. (Subscribers to the magazine 
ANTIQUES need never be in a quandary on any of these points. 
Its editorial pages will give them a basis for correct appreciation of 
old things — furniture, glass, china, metals, firearms, whatever is 
properly collectable — and will keep them abreast of new discoveries. 
Its advertising pages will inform them as to what is offered and 
where it may be bought; its Clearing House offers a world-wide 
outlet for personal possessions. €ANTIQUES is interesting without 
sentimentality, scholarly without pedantry, authoritative without 
egotism. It is a wise, witty, and beautiful magazine. 


$1.00 for three months, $4.00 for the year 











NTIQUES, Essex Building, Boston 








| an 








H.SCHAUFFLER , President, 
500 MADISON AVENUE 
New Yorn Crry Dept. HE 


A book of California’s newest home 





21st Edition Bungalowcraft — English tr" 
bungalows with shingle roofs, 4 to 9 ——¥ 
2nd Edition New Spanish Bungalow 
ist Edition Two Story Homes De L une~—Spasid st 
and English Homes in colors and half-tones. 
Price $1 each post paid — 3 books for $2.50 
Plans and specifications —— 
| THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 
| 5271.W. Hellman Bldg., Dept. H, Los Angeles, Cali. 











MARY-ANN ROSES 


Decorative roses for the purpose of beautifying 
one’s home. Charmingly made _ to look as t 
freshly picked from the garden. Box, $2.00 posipa® 

MIDNIGHT RED STARLIGHT BLUSH 
ERICAN BEAUTY 


EL! AM 
Mary-Ana Flower Studio Madi 








“of absorbing 
interest” 


GREATER than Napo- 

leon by Capt. Hart, is an 

important contribution to biog- 

| raphy and history, and is of 
absorbing interest. 

WILLIAM LYON PHEL?S 
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What price Beauty ? 


and their crisp, perfect folds ate the inheri- 
tance of the weave itself. In their fast colors 
and lasting life lies golden economy. 


Beauty that lasts for “‘a day”, no matter how 
rare, is costly. Beauty that endures has been 
sought since the first breath of civilization. 


Lesher Mohairs are not only beautiful in 
weave, color and design, but in them lies 
service never before achieved in draperies or 
upholstery. They are woven of rich mohair 
yarn, the soft, fleecy, pure stock known as 
Angora. Their silky texture has the strength 
of steel and washing qualities unmatched. 


These famous Fabrics shed the dust and dirt 


In Lesher period designs are harmonizing 
effects for-draperies, upholstery and 

spreads. Their infinite variety presents ideal 
blending decorations for bed rooms, living 
rooms and the home ensemble. For years 
they have been chosen by great decorators 
for their sturdimess, service and exquisite 
designs. Ask for Lesher Mohairs—accept no substitute. 


LESHER MOHAIRS ARE A GOODALL PRODUCT. THEIR PLEDGE OF ABSO- 
LUTE SATISFACTION IS BACKED BY MANY YEARS OF SPLENDID SERVICE. 


Lesher Whitman & Co 


EIGHT EIGHTY-ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


a 


“Tho hn we . 
ER Mz 1 & 


- of the Searc 


HE ultimate choice—a home with ‘‘Perfect’’ heat. 

And a ‘‘Perfect’’ warm air heating, ventilating and 
cooling system assures the ultimate in heating science m 
today. The proven principle of warm fresh air, correctly testo 
humidified, is carried out to its highest development in the Richardson & . 
Boynton gravity and forced air re-circulating systems. Either type is a 
sure guarantee of high resale value for the modern home. 


8 


he 


"yy 


“Perfect” Warm Air Heaters “Perfect” heaters are installed 
are guaranteed to live up to by our dealers according to the 
their rating. Straight side fire 5 Standard Code of the National 
pot, triangular grate bars Warm Air Heating & Ven- 
and many other special P y tilating Assn. A guarantee 
features. PRE of the finest workmanship. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CoO. 


Manufacturers of “Richardson” Heating and Cooking Apparatus Since 1837 
260 Fifth Avenue ’ New York City 
New York * Newark 7” Philadelphia %* Boston % Chicago ¥* Buffalo % Minneapolis 


RICHARDSON @ BOYNTON Co 


HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS 


retail pri 













OLD 
PRINTS 


Assortment M. Old 
Flower Prints, exqui- 
sitely colored, approxi- 
mately 6 x 4. ‘lwo for 
$1.00. 


Assortment N. 
Smaller prints «f same 
style about 3 x 2. Three 
for $1.00. 

Assortment L. Flower 
pane approximately 10 
744. Two for $2.00 
Assortment LLL. 
PAXTON Botany 

ris 9s $4. Two for $2.00. 

have many other styles and sizes of prints - 
iques, Birds, Maps, Old American Por- 
described in circular. Shall I send you 








Turn the ordinary match box into a little book with 
curved back. 

t No. 4. Ten cardboard forms, cut to 

properly scored so that they may be easily 

fod no Po r shape, together with fancy papers 

to cover the forms. Also cardboard, paper and stay 

paper, all properly cut to make two toed boxes as 
per illustration. Sent on receipt of $1. 
Assortment No. 5. Cardboard, pa 

fifteen match boxes into little books 1 

Other articles descri in my circular. 


FRANCIS JOYCE 
tll Myrtle Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


r, to convert 
00. 


HEALTH and COMFORT 


ARE OBTAINED BY USING 


DELBROOK AIR MOISTENERS 


pony sieessive 
dryness from the air. 
Just fill with water 
and hang on back o! 
tadiator, Prevents 
colds and lung 
troubles. 





Delbrook Air Mois- 
teners are used in 
hospitals and in 
healthy homes every- 
where. 


Four for 
$5.00 





$5.25 West of the Mississippi. Postage prepaid 


DELBROOK VENTILATING CO., Inc. 
Dept. HBO 28 Tudor Street, Cambridge, Mass. 














Clothes Hooks 
Double Closet 
= Capacity 


Keep clothes neat and ready tor next wearing, 
Each Dacor Hook holds six garment hangers; 


the set of three fully equips the average closet. 
$1 the set of 3, or $4 per dozen—at your dealer or 
direct from factory 


DAVIS TOOL & ENGINEERING CO. 
, 6481 Epworth Boulevard, Detroit 








CRANE 
iVALVES 





1 
Pr eounds 2500 Pounds 
Pressure 
bese 











HE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK- 

SHOP, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, will 
supply any book in print at the regular 
retail price. 


WINDOW 





FIG. 19 


come in all the color combinations at $2.50 apiece 
These prices include packing, but not shipping 
must be by express collect. — CAn-DLE-LUXE 
588-B Madison Avenue, New York Citv. 


, which 
SHOP, 
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HESE Venetian-glass jars and bottles, made in 

specially designed shapes, would be ravishing on a 
chintz-draped dressing table. They would be lovely, too, 
against mahogany or maple. As a matter of fact, they 
would be lovely anywhere. In delicate shades of rose, 
amber, green, blue, and mauve, with dainty flower-like 
decorations, these accessories might grace a royal 
boudoir; but I am glad to say they are priced low enough 
for a modest purse. The powder jar, in the middle, 
4%” high and 4}” in diameter, is $5.00, and so is 
the wide-mouthed bottle at the left.. The bottle at the 
right is $4.00. | think these would make very successful 
bridge prizes. The prices include packing and sending. 
— Lorp & Taytor, Fifth Avenue and 38th Street, New 
York City. 








LAPP AAIAIAAA AAA AAA AA AAAS 
CM ladys Chew-- i 
CINDERELLA MIRROR 


Wonderful Gife 
Lets you see yourself as others see you” 











At last, a good sized swivel Floor 
Mirror that shows you how your 
hose look, how your skirt hangs, 
how your footwear ac‘ually ap- 
pears to others. Slightly tiled 


No more standing on 
chairs, nor placing 
wall mirrors on the 
floor. The Bates Cin- 


derella Mirror is a the whole figure may be seen. 
brand new Dressing The Mirror thousands of women 
accessory that every have waited for. 

woman has wanted ORDER TODAY 

for years. A beau- 

tiful, artistic piece Delivered 


of Furniture. 


*16 


W. B. Bates Turning Co. 


of MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 


by Express 





Over all size 16x35 
Mirror 12 x 24 
Solid Walnut or Mahogany 
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Speeds & Lightens Housework @ 
Combination Products Co., Dept.F-1001 Cunard Bidg., Chicago, Ml. 


Se OrrinsG 





Ve | 
BF 
TRUSCON 
STONE IEX 


Water cannot harm stucco, concrete 
or masonry surfaces if they are protected 
by Truscon StoneTex. It makes your 
walls crackproof, stainproof and weath- 
erproof and gives them a_ beautiful 
stonelike finish. Easily applied by brush 
or spray. Give your home this perma- 
nent protection 


Write for color chart 
and full information 


4: | 
| 
| 





THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
307 Truscon Bldg. 


Detroit, Mich. 




















] Just off A 
| the Presses 


“Successful Homes by 
Lawrence Visscher Boyd 


A. I. A.” Architect 


A practical book that fills a definite 
| need. A book decidedly different from 
other books on home architecture. 


| Every home different. Costs to suit 

| every income. Plans. Exteriors and 
interiors illustrated. An entire section 
devoted to garden and environmental 
treatment. 


An authoritative guide for 
ed” home-builders. 


“undecid- 





Price $5, postage paid 





Limited edition 
Write for descriptive leaflet 


| Lawrence Visscher Boyd 
| 1215 Harrison Bldg. 
| 15th & Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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SPANISH HOMES 


OF CALIFORNIA 





A 48-page booklet of photographs and _ floor 
plans of homes of Spanish influence designed 
by leading architects of Southern California. 
Ask your news dealer or mail check or money 
order of $1.00 to 
THE ROY —— COMPANY 
405 Kress Bidg. ng Beach, California 
Plan Service and Special. rs hitectural Designing 
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Helps at Entertaining! 
Petter than a Maid! J 
Has 100 other Uses! 


New! 
Service 
Wagon 


ey! *& Write for 
—P-3Free 


~ and all details. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Lloyd Wallpapers for the 


Spanish Style of House 





RO be true to type, the Spanish Style of 
, house should have a colorful interior; this 
may be obtained most harmoniously 
through the use of Lloyd’s imported papers 
RY in reproduction of hand-tooled leather of 
the Spanish and Italian Schools. The many 
9 charming designs and pleasing color com- 
inten available inthisleather paper and other Spanish papers 
offer exceptional opportunities for an appropriate selection. 


Lloyd’s imported wallpapers and grasscloth are sold in 
every part of the United States. 





Your decorator or dealer will show you Lloyd wallpapers, or 
if none be available, we will gladly send actual samples 
if you will write describing the rooms to be dec- 
orated, the style of furniture used, the color 

of draperies, and color scheme preferred. 


Ask your decorator to use Pariloid glossy white enamel 
(Lloyd’s exclusive importation, from England) 


W.H.S. Lloyd INC. 


48 WEST 48th STREET 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BROOKLYN NEWARK 
434 So. Wabash Ave. 570 Atlantic Ave. 4 Walnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, 1620 Spruce St., (John H. Whitwell, Inc.) 
FOR OVER FORTY YEARS IMPORTERS OF GOOD WALLPAPER 








W.H. S. LLOYD CO. INC. 
{Address inquiries to nearest establishment} 


Please send me samples of various types of Lloyd Wallpapers 
suitable for the Spanish Style of House. 
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Iris in the Little Garden, by Ella 
Porter McKinney. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1927. 114 
pages. 5}; x 8} inches. Illus- 
trated. Price $1.75. 

ARELY indeed do we come 
across so delightful an ar- 

rangement of facts drawn from 
painstaking experiences as in 
Tris in the Little Garden. The book 
is a worthy addition to The Little 
Garden Series which has given 
Mrs. Francis King such an op- 
portunity to present various 
phases of the possibilities of the 
small place, and now takes its 
position in the Series as the flower 
itself has in our gardens. 

Since 1920, the American Iris 
Society has brought together an 
ever-increasing number of iris 
enthusiasts, and Mrs. McKinney 
has from the first been a director 
and an enthusiastic worker. The 
literature of the iris is small and 
very largely from foreign sources, 
and /ris in the Little Garden joins 
with the more elementary /ris, by 
Mr. Wister, as an American refer- 
ence of no little value. To my 
mind the fact that it presents the 
subject in such a way as to lead 
the reader ever onward not only 
into the book but into a greater 
development of his garden greatly 
enhances its value. Both the book 
and its subject are of utility to the 
merest tyro in gardening. 

Mrs. McKinney is a delightful 
person who takes joy in the trifles 
of everyday life, in the passing of 
a shimmering cloud across the 
deep blue of the sky, even in the 
misty glamour of a dull day, and 
in her writing she brings us an 
appreciation of the thrill that 
comes from daily observation of 
growing things. That her subject 
is the iris is entirely incidental to 
the manner in which she has 
delved into the intricacies of its 
living and can arouse our interest 
and curiosity to attain a like 


appreciation. 





One feels first a | 


loving care for living things and | 


then a slow seeking for the whys 
and wherefores of their living and 
the joy that their existence may 
give to us. 
first picture of certain iris and the 
impression it has made upon an 
observer; then the details that to- 
gether make the impression; and 
lastly personal notes as to its likes 
or dislikes, both culturally and 
esthetically, in its association with 
its neighbors. Such a method of 


In this way we get a | 


presentation makes for an inter- | 


weaving of actual details of de- 
scription or history that is both 
accurate and readable. Purely 
from curiosity I have reread a 
number of pages, analyzed them 
as it were, and have been amazed 
to find so many details of fact 
where | had felt merely an im- 
pression of charm. It is distinctly 
a book that you will read for its 
personality and charm and then 
go back to again and again for 
guidance when your own experi- 
ence fails to suggest a remedy ora 
new suggestion for some attractive 
combination. 

After touching briefly on geo- 
graphical distribution and history, 
we share in the pageant of iris 
blooms from early April until 
July and then consider certain 
special interests, the ‘ Miffy’ sorts, 
varieties for the South or for pool 
edges, and the hows of hybridiz- 
ing, exhibiting, or arranging them 
in the garden. Mrs. McKinney 
has given us a most well-balanced 
presentation. Perhaps a_ brief 
quotation from her garden book 
will best suggest how delightfully 
it is done: — 

“Clouds of sweet rocket, stream- 
ing columbines, blue flax, lacy 
white valerian, Johnny-jump-ups 
—a rioting tangle, with iris, 
erect and poised, giving line and 
intention.’ 

— R. S. STURTEVANT 
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The Sun Room 
maz cheerful livability of this sun room is the result of care- 
ful planning and study. go ¢ The entire room, including the 
™* furniture, lighting fixtures and window draperies; the spec- 
ially glazed walls and oak ceiling, was designed by Tiffany 
Stvdios. 222 The glazed chintz window shades and antique 
satin draperies, the colorful hand blocked linen coverings on the 
comfortably upholstered furniture, afford a setting of pleasing 
contrast to the soft-toned rug. ee@ Tiffany Stvdios cooperate 
with owner and architect in planning interiors to harmonize 
with the architecture of the residence, and are organized to 
handle decorating contracts in every part of the United States and 
Canada. We welcome your inquiry whether for an occasional piece, 
furnishing for a single room, or a complete plan of decorations, 


TIFFANY@YSTVDIOS 


MADISON AVENUE AT 47 STREET - NEW YORK 


INTERIOR DECORATION: LIGHTING FIXTURES 


“ORNAMENTAL BRONZE AND 
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This interesting booklet 
describing the activities 
of the Tiffany Stvdios 
will be sent on request. 
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lovely china!” 
your guests exclaim, 

and later they remark 
“What a charming hostess!” 


Good Housekeeping 


Table setting by b 
Studio f 


HE mark of fine taste in fine china is the trade mark 
shown below. For nearly a century the finest of French 
dinnerware has been made in Limoges by Haviland & Co., 
originators of the famous china marked Haviland, France. 


No camera can do justice to the rich and satisfying col- 
ors, the true beauty of Haviland design. For instance, the 
Plaza pattern shown before your imaginary guest will simply 
captivate you, with those bright birds a-flutter on flowers 
festooned between graceful baskets of pink roses, on the 
Ivory background. Adorable! 

; The four typical decorations here shown on Ivory—now 
so much the vogue—can be obtained at prices reasonable 
to a degree that will surprise you. 

If your dealer hasn’t just the pattern you want, he can 
readily get it from us for you. Insist on genuine Haviland, 
stamped with the original name that means so much to 
lovers of beautiful china—Haviland, France. 

SEND NOW for the /ree illus- 

trations showing in full colors 

the wide range of these exqui- 
site Haviland China designs 


together with a list of nearest 
dealers. Ask for Group BA, 


Thesearea few of many designs 
in Haviland china. A wide 
variety of open stock patterns 
at all prices is obtainable so 
you can easily get replace- 
ments or add to your set. 
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Every piece of genuine Haviland 
ina—t.e product of the 
original Haviland, es- 
tablished by David 
Haviland iu 1837 
—bears the 

trade marks 
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HAVILAND CHINA CO., INC., 1107 Broadway, at 24th Street, New York 
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The Art and Craft of Garden 
Making, by Thomas H. Maw- 
son assisted by and E. Prentice 
Mawson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1926. 440 
pages. 10 x 14} inches. Illus- 
trated. Price $25.00. 


HE fifth edition of The Art 

and Craft of Garden Making, 
by Thomas H. Mawson, finds 
some of us mature readers, who 
were youngsters in 1912 when the 
first introduction was written. | 
remember well the enthusiastic 
reception it got from students in 
landscape architecture. It was our 
vade mecum, telling us all the end- 
less technical reasons for things 
and giving seemingly inexhaust- 
ible examples of detail which 
could nowhere else be discovered 
in one volume. The student 
craves concrete data to help him 
solve problems. And in The Art 
and Craft of Garden Making he 
finds an abundance, all logically 
arranged and easily accessible. 

Moreover the esthetic reasons 
for good and bad design are 
clearly and engagingly stated, 
with an occasional sprinkling of 
sentiment for the beauties of 
nature without which an Eng- 
lishman’s remarks would seem in- 
human. The book is obviously 
serious and sincere. It largely 
followed the lines that our Ameri- 
can professors told us were those 
along which we should go. 

What wonder that we swal- 
lowed it, lock, stock, and barrel? 
The same is still the case to judge 
from school problems. I venture 
to state that in design in schools 
and among young practitioners 
The Art and Craft of Garden Mak- 
ing has been the most potent 
single influence exerted during the 
last fifteen years. All one needs 
to do in school is to adjust and 
copy something. And that is so 
simple and easy. Furthermore, it 
is extremely good practice for the 
elementary student. 

Restudy of the new edition re- 
sults in an increased respect for 
the author. It is a great work. 
The balance between the tempera- 
ment of the artist and the common 
sense of the practical construction 
man is rarely even. The knowl- 
edge and care for detail is ex- 
traordinary. The book must be 
welcomed among the important 
references of every garden de- 
signer and builder. 

Yet it is a strangely foreign 
work, with all its similarity to the 
American point of view. One 
might almost say that an Ameri- 
can might have written it, but it 
is inconceivable that an American 


could have illustrated it. This js 


particularly true of the plans, | 
They are intricate to a bewildering | 


degree. In fundamentals such as 
the location of house, drives, 
service terraces, and _ principal 
gardens they would usually fis 
any of our needs. They don’t 
stop there, however. Each de- 
tail is furiously elaborated. The 
houses are hemmed in on all four 
sides with a labyrinth of gardens, 
squared tennis lawns, semicircular 


rose gardens, and what not. Then, | 


when all is done, long vistas are 
often run symmetrically through 
the land on the bias in two or 
more directions. After closing the 
book one feels almost smothered 


by the mere multiplicity of land- | 


scape things. Mr. Mawson speaks 


feelingly about breadth as the | 


grand quality of landscape design. 
But that is not the idea that his 


plans would seem to express. To | 


be sure, scale is extremely difficult 


to gauge from a diagram or even | 
from a photograph. A finished | 
place is only to be judged after | 


being scen. 


Nevertheless, one | 


does get impressions. One feels | 


from the book that the English- 
man likes to be doubly and triply 


hedged in, even within his own | 


property, whereas the American 
wants to be easily off and away 
to the untrammeled outdoors. 
Moreover, when he gets there, it 
must be untrammeled. In Mr. 
Mawson’s designs a far larger 
part of the total ground area is 
formalized than would be nor- 
mally agreeable to us. Even the 
open meadows are bordered with 
formal gardens, and squared and 
patterned beds and lily ponds are 
found far away from the house 
beyond the ‘woodlot.’ There is, of 
course, nothing wrong with this as 
design. The French and Italians, 
indeed, go much further, with 
superb results. It is the un- 
expectedness of finding that the 
English belong, in this respect, in 
the European camp rather than 
our own that brings the racial 
difference suddenly home to an 
American. 

In examining the details, the 
difference becomes more marked 
rather than less. A chapter on 
Entrances and Carriage Courts 
devotes much space to gate lodges, 
which are unusual features here. 
The extremely valuable chapter 
on Kitchen Gardens and Or- 
chards proves that most of us 
are hardly better than dirt farmers 
in the ornamental treatment of 
such areas. The account of Con- 
servatories, Greenhouses, Vin- 
eries, and Fruit Houses makes 
one wonder if we are not rather 
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Expect good news when you open your newspaper on 
Friday, October 14th. An advertisement of a good 
dealer is almost sure to greet you, announcing his 
opening of Karpen Week. 

Attractive as his low prices will be, there are many 
reasons besides radical reductions for visiting his store 
during this national event. His special exhibit 

will be resplendent with new designs, leaders 

of the mode in upholstered furniture, clothed 

in fabrics for the newest decorative effects. 

The illustration suggests how attractive are 

the living room groups he will show. Chairs 

will be there; lazy loungy ones, the graceful 


ASK FOR KARPEN FURNITURE -: - 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR“THE CLORIOlL 


A 


RE Wie 


, Eleventh National Karpen Week ~ October 15 to 22 


pull-up kind, stately high-backs, quaint Windsors. He 

will have a gay display of hand-woven fiber furniture. 

Most important of all, every piece bears the Karpen 

nameplate, your assurance that only price and not 

quality has been cut. 

Seven fleeting days and this buying opportunity 
will close on October 22. Don’t miss it. 
Write now for The Glorious Adventure of Home 
Furnishing (C. O.), and name of the nearest 
dealer holding Karpen Week. Mail the coupon 
below to S. Karpen & Bros., 801 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago; 37th and Broadway, New York; 
or 180 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


FIND THE NAMEPLATE BEFORE YOU BUY 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


or Heirloom Beauty (hoose 
“UOELMO Upholstery 


I Chase VELMo ~ finest of all Mohair Velvets 
~ you find a satisfying variety of symphonic 
colorings in patterns ranging from sedately figured Ba ype 
friezes to stately “Cameos,” rich as Renaissance 
brocades. And dependably fast colors ~ delicately 
soft ~ dim and mellow as with age ~ or glowing 


LOOK FOR 


as jewels. 

Best of all, VELMo ~ because of its marvelous re- 
sistance to years of hardest wear ~ is an economical 
investment in enduring beauty for your furniture. 


“The Home ~ Our Greatest Institution ~ Make It Attractive’ 


(ASE 


Made by SANFORD MILLS -: Sawnrorp, Maine 
Selling Agents + L. C. Cuase & Co., Boston 
New York - Detroit + Chicago - San Francisco Decorators, upholsterers or furniture stores will, if you insist, 
obtain a variety of VELMO samples for your selection, while many 


An interesting booklet, “Beauty THAT Enpures,” will be sent you on request . r : 
s makers of better furniture use VEuMo on some of their finest pieces 
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slipping behind what our own 
andfathers accomplished than 
advancing tothe English standard. 

Horticultural data from the 
landscape and architectural angles 
areall too scarce. Mr. Mawson has 
so good a grasp on the landscape 
value of details that one regrets 
his failure to go further than 
the meagre descriptions of trees, 
shrubs, and perennials to be found 
in most lists. Now and again he 
goes into details on the qualities 
of plants which are in every case 
pertinent and valuable. 

The book is notable for pains- 
taking and often admirable 
draughtsmanship in plans and 
details. For the most part the 
illustrative material as well as the 
letterpress is identical with that 
in earlier editions, though there 
are sufficient changes throughout 
to witness the labor with which 
everything has been thoroughly 
overhauled. The changes are 
hardly sufficient to make it worth 
while for the owner of a good 
earlier copy to purchase this edi- 
tion. Others should take the 
opportunity at once to get and 
study the book. 

— FLETCHER STEELE 





Magnolias, by J. G. Millais. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 


Co., Ltd. 1927. 251 pages. 
6; x 9} inches. Illustrated. 
Price $12.00. 

ARDENERS in districts 


where rhododendrons will 
grow are well acquainted with 
Mr. Millais as the author of two 
comprehensive volumes about that 
popular shrub. It is with pleasure 
that we hear of a new book by the 
same author, in which he has at- 
tempted to unite in one volume 
all that is known about the differ- 
ent species and hybrids of mag- 
nolias. 

In his first chapter Mr. Millais 
| remarks: ‘Magnolias are highly 
ornamental, but not as popular as 
they should be’; and in the in- 
troduction: ‘England in April 
should be as lovely as Japan in 
cherry time if gardeners would 
only wake up and put in the com- 
mon magnolias that are offered 
them.’ It is evidently in the hope 
of bringing about this desirable 
condition by means of a more 
general education that Mr. Millais 
has offered his book to the public. 
_ It includes notes on the cultiva- 
tion, methods of increase, correct 
Planting and transplanting of 
magnolias, as well as valuable 
advice about the varieties best 
Suited to various climates where 
Magnolias are practical at all. A 
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calendar gives the dates of flower- 
ing in Mr. Millais’s own garden 
in Sussex from March to August, 
1926. Following a carefully tabu- 
lated key to species, the book 
concludes with an alphabetical 
list of the varieties of known mag- 
nolias and a short description of 
each. A number of fine photo- 
graphs of ordinary varieties, as 
well as of remarkable specimens, 
illustrate and amplify a book 
which will undoubtedly find its 
way into the libraries of gardeners 
wherever magnolias are grown. 


My Garden Comes of Age, by 
Julia H. Cummins. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 
1926. 180 pages. 53} x 8} inches. 
Illustrated. Price $3.00. 


RS. CUMMINS is undoubt- 

edly a gardener of long ex- 
perience and her garden is full of 
well-tested combinations of in- 
terest. Many of her border sug- 
gestions, however, are too elabo- 
rate for the beginner, and, as she 
herself suggests, the experienced 
gardener works out her own color 
schemes. The advice offered, 
though largely good advice, is of 
the kind that is usable only from 
experience. There are no broad 
principles of design to guide the 
amateur and start him in the right 
direction. Yet she warns against 
asking the advice of a landscape 
architect on the ground that a 
garden should express the tastes 
and individuality of the owner. 
Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that a good landscape architect 
should employ his knowledge and 
skill to do just that, and would he 
not, through his experience and 
training, do it more easily than 
the amateur gardener and avoid 
those ‘valuable but expensive 
lessons’ of which Mrs. Cummins 
so often speaks? Suppose every 
person who wanted an oil painting 
to hang in his living-room should 
say, ‘I don’t know anything about 
oil painting, but I want this to 
express my own taste and in- 
dividuality, so I’ll just paint it 
myself.’ What a motley array 
we should have! Because the 
average person knows a little 
more about the medium through 
which garden pictures are painted, 
that is plants, than he does about 
oils, he may think himself pre- 
pared to make a garden, forgetting 
that he may know nothing what- 
ever about the far more important 
and fundamental subject of de- 
sign. A chemist may know a 
great deal about paint, but that 
does n’t fit him to paint a master- 
piece. 
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The Question Askers in 
the Pondosa Pine 
Prize Contest 
were mighty shrewd 















































THE more we study the thousands of questions sub- 
mitted in the question contest on Pondosa Pine the more 
we are impressed at their intelligence. This leads to one 
inevitable conclusion—the question askers did not de- 
pend on what they knew about lumber. There is every 
indication they went to their architects, contractors and 
carpenters, and to their lumber dealers. And the ques- 
tions they asked are proof positive that they are all 
very much wiser now about lumber for building pur- 
poses than ever before. 

We venture the assertion that if any one of these 
question askers were to start building a house today, he 
would have a better house, a longer lasting house, better 
interior trim and exterior finish. Because he would 
know about Pondosa Pine, and where and why it should 
be used. 

From the questions asked we are compiling a book 
that will be of inestimable value to all who build or 
who work with lumber. It will be some time before it is 
completed, but if you send us your name and address 
we will mail you a free copy when it is printed. In the 
meantime anyone planning to build, planning alterations 
or extensions to his home can pursue no better course 
than to go to his architect, lumber dealer, builder or 
contractor and find out all about Pondosa, the pick of 
the pines. It will be time well spent in learning how to 
invest building dollars most wisely. Address Dept. 11, 
Western Pine Manufacturers Association of Portland, 


Oregon. 
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Geo. W. Harris Residence, Washington, D. C. 


Gone forever... radiators 
that “take up space’! 











Type “A™ 





Radiator (1) comes in- 
stalled in a steel case (2) 
more substantial than the 


wall itself. The complete 
uniltisreadvtoinstallinany 
standard wall or partition. 





\ 
FREE 
This interest- 
ing book of facts 
on The Herman 
Nelson Invisible\ 
Radiator. \ 
THE \ 
HERMAN 
NELSON \ 
CORPORATION \ 


Moline, Illinois \ 







Please send me your \ 
illustrated book No. 31. \ 
lam planning to build a 








In finer homes today, charming new decorative 
effects have been made possible by a heating 
method that takes the radiator out of the room. 
The Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, in- 
stalled in any standard wall or partition, 
leaves every inch of room space free—makes 
possible unhampered schemes of interior 
furnishing and color harmonies. 

Thiscompact modern heating unit, with theex- 
clusive wedge core, is leak-proof and inde- 
structible—requires no servicing—lasts as long 
as the walls. Once installed, it may be entirely 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








forgotten. It offers all the benefits of ordinary 
radiator heat with none of the disadvantages. 


For full information about the Herman Nelson 
Invisible Radiator—for facts that will mean 
greater beauty, sanitation and heating con- 
venience in your home, mail the coupon below. 
THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment 





for 20 Years 

BELFAST, ME. Sales and Service ATLANTA 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH TOLEDO MEMPHIS 
NEW HAVEN ERIE INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK CITY CHARLOTTE,N.C, CHICAGO EMPORIA 
UTICA GRAND RAPIDS DES MOINES’ KANSAS CITY 
SYRACUSE SAGINAW MILWAUKEE DENVER 
BUFFALO DETROIT GREEN BAY  SALTLAKECITY 
PHILADELP:iIA CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE 
WASHINGTON,D.C. COLUMBUS ST. LOUIS PORTLAND 
SCRANTON CINCINNATI BIRMINGHAM SEATTLE 

VANCOUVER TORONTO WINNIPEG, MAN. 


HERMAN 
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~\ RADIATOR. 
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Address. \ 
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What the amateur gardener 
needs is not notes on horticulture, 
which have been published in 
plenty, and which he can learn 
from experience, but help in the 
far more subtle and more fun- 
damental element of design. 

Mrs. Cummins makes a timely 
warning against imitation — too 
many gardens all alike; and also 
against the ‘temptation to repeat 
a successful effect ad nauseam.’ 
How often have you seen what 
might have been a stunning effect 
in one garden ruined by the use 
of the same plants all over the 
place. 

If there were more advice of 
this kind the book would be more 
useful to the amateur gardener. 

— Epitu V. CocuraNn 


Early American Architecture: 
Charleston, S. C., by Albert 
Simons and Samuel Lapham, 
Jr. New York: Press of the 
American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Inc. 1927. 9% x 12% 
inches. 219 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $20.00. 

N Charleston, as in New 
Orleans and Savannah, _ro- 
mance and atmosphere linger. 

Few cities in America retain as 

much of their early charm —a 

charm which is not wholly pic- 

turesque, but largely historical, 
for it strongly suggests more than 

a little of what has been Charles- 

ton’s history. The city was not 

begun by the Spanish, like St. 

Augustine, or, like New Orleans, 

by the Spanish and French, but 

by the English and French, the 

French being largely Huguenots 

who arrived after the revocation 

of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. 

But the English tradition seems 

to have prevailed, and it has 

manifested itself in architectural 
forms which, while not ceasing to 
be English, were adapted most 
skillfully to meet climatic condi- 
tions. Then too there has nev- 
er been devastation and havoc 
wrought by progress at the ex- 
pense of architecture, as in New 
York or Boston, for in Charleston 
the days are vastly more leisure- 
ly and spacious, and there goes 
on but little of the unceasing tear- 
ing down and building up which 
are common elsewhere, and be- 
fore which venerable architecture 
makes only a feeble stand. 
Charleston, indeed, has suffered 
more from other causes than from 
the advance of progress — two 
wars, five great fires, many de- 
structive hurricanes, and sever- 
al devastating earthquakes have 
taken their toll; but enough of old 


Charleston remains to lend to the 
city a charm which is found in few 
places in America. 

This work is the first volume of 
a series to be published by the 
Press of the American Institute 
of Architects, Inc. The Octagon 
Library of Early American Archi- 
tecture is planned to consist of 
twenty volumes on the architec- 
ture of different states or localities, 
each of the volumes to be pre- 
pared by architects or writers who 
have made particular study of the 
region discussed, the general edi- 
torship of the series being in the 
hands of Charles Harris Whitaker. 
Messrs. Simons and Lapham are 
of course well known for their 
studies of the history and archi- 
tecture of South Carolina, and in 
this volume they make the most 
of so interesting a subject. Old 
structures — residences, churches, 
and public buildings of one sort or 
another — are illustrated, their 
interiors as well as their exteriors; 
plans are given in many instances; 
and there are included a number of 
measured drawings of old ironwork 
and of such important structur- 
al details as porticoes, doorways, 
wainscots, and overmantels. The 
volume gives data regarding some 
of the early architects of Charles- 
ton, and a page of bibliography 
seems likely to encourage further 
study. 





The Spanish House for America, 
by Rexford Newcomb, A. I. A. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1927. 103 X 7 
inches. 162 pages. Illustrated. 
Index. Price $3.50. 


BOOK setting forth the main 
features of Spanish architec- 

ture and furnishing will undoubt- 
edly be welcome at this time when 
the Spanish type of house has 
come to be so much in vogue in 
America. The Spanish House for 
America, by Rexford Newcomb, 
is arranged in three main divisions. 
It deals first with the historical 
background of Spanish houses in 
America, next with the various 
details of their planning and con- 
struction, and lastly with their 
interiors and gardens. The modi- 
fications of the Spanish type de- 
veloped in different parts of Amer- 
ica are clearly traced. With a 
subject of such wide scope Mr. 
Newcomb has had necessarily to 
be general in his treatment. He 
makes no claim to have made a 
complete exposition of the subject. 
For those who wish to pursue it 
further, he has added a bibliog- 
raphy of books relating to it. But 
he has, by means of numerous 
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Here is the most frequent 


cause of doors warping 


AMPNESS is the most fre- 
quent cause of doors warp- 
ing, according to a recent survey 
made for us among leading arch- 


itects, builders and lumber dealers. 


In the rush to get buildings 
finished before moving day, 
many a door is hung while the 
plaster is still damp and ordin- 
ary doors are almost sure to 
warp under these conditions. 
But even if the house is thor- 
oughly dry, doors are apt to warp 
and stick if they are damp on 
one side and dry on the other 
unless they are Laminex. 


It seems almost natural for bath- 


room doors, kitchen doors and laundry 
doors to warp and stick — building 
experts certainly agree that these are the 
doors that do give the most trouble. 


When an ordinary door is damper or 
warmer on one side than the other, 


that side is mighty apt to swell and 


LAMINEX: DOORS 


Will not shrink, 


warp the door 
—but you can’t 
make a Laminex 
door swell and 
you can’t make it warp because 
Laminex doors are not built 


like ordinary doors. 


as shown by a 
nation-wide survey among 
building experts 
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This is the famous Laminex 
door soaking test that you see 
publicly made in all parts of 
the country. Retail dealers 
actually soak Laminex doors 
in water for weeks at a time 
to prove that dampness can 
never make them warp, split or 
come apart. Ask your dealer. 














swell or 


DE cece eeeeeeteeteesecsecensnecnenesneseereenenresnantennannanennesnessecnsannsansaanannns i. 
THE WHEELER, OSGOOD COMPANY, Tacoma, Washington Lane 
Gentlemen: Please send illustrated literature and sample of Laminex wood to test. 


' NaAMB___ cADDRESS_— 
; 
; 


: 
: ‘ 
' Cat. STATE — 3 


H : 
+ Iam a Home Owner |_| Architect —) Contractor (_) Dealer Realtor(] 


In Laminex doors the stiles and 
cross-rails are built on a core of 
stress-balancing blocks and any 
attempt of one block to warp, 
swell or shrink is immediately 
counterbalanced by forces in the 
opposite direction exerted by 
neighboring blocks. Besides this, 
all parts of a Laminex door, in- 
cluding the plywood panels, are 
held together firmly by Laminex 
cement (a secret), which is abso- 
lutely waterproof and actually 


stronger than wood. 


Play safe — use Laminex doors 


throughout your house. They 


are made of choice, satin-grain wood 
in popular designs, at reasonable 
prices. Progressive millwork and 
lumber dealers can supply you 
promptly from their ample stocks and 
will be glad to point out the replace- 
ment guarantee label and the 


word “LAMINEX” 
on the bottom 
of each genuine 
Wwadar - 

P Laminex door. 
Mail the coupon for interesting 
literature and a sample of 


Laminex wood to test. 
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Ja-Nar Covers placed over 
bare radiators will keep walls 
and decorations spotlessly 
clean and new. 


‘OR those who take a cet 
quiet harmony of correct 
Radiator Covers have solved a p 
above shows how a Ja-Nar can 
ator into a harmonious and servi 


pride and comfort in the 
aterior decoration, Ja-Nar 
Iblem. The illustration 


Ja-Nar Radiator Covers are built of 

steel with electrically welded joints insurity 
sturdiness, and so thoroughly insulated that th 
either as window seats or stands for flowers. ey 
finished to match any decorative scheme. The JaNat 
Radiator Cover can be supplied to regulate the temperatute 
of your room, either manually or automatically, to any = 
degree desired. You can install the Ja-Naf Radiator Cover = 
as easily as a new table —just lift it over the radiator and 
the transformation is comp - 





Send for the beautiful Ja-Nat folder in colors, show- 
ing installations in many homes of distinction. 


— 
The FULTON SYLPHON COMPANY 









KNOXVILLE, EE, U. S. A. 
in: 
New York ~--Chica Philadelphia 


and all cities in the U. S. 
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photographs and logical, easily 
readable text, produced a hand- 
book which will be of great use to 
the amateur seeking information 
about the whole subject of Spanish 
houses and their American modifi- 
cations. 


Garden Books, Old and New, 
Compiled by Mary Evans. 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society. 1926. 86 pages. 5 x 
7? inches. Price $1.00. 

"yagi Books, Old and New, 

is a classified bibliography of 

the most worth-while books about 
gardening. It will prove invalu- 
able to the amateur gardener who 
wishes to know where to turn for 
good advice. Under convenient 
headings, such as _ Landscape 
Art and Design, Cultivation, 
Wild Flowers, and so forth, Miss 
Evans has listed books published 
since 1800 which she considers 
helpful to the gardener or garden 
lover. The choice of material is 
wide but well selected and sifted, 
the subject matter ranging all the 
way from matters inspirational to 
the more technical works on 
botany and horticulture. Such a 
book, sponsored by the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, and 
compiled by a gardener of well- 
known experience, cannot fail to 
be welcomed by everybody in- 
terested in garden literature. 


The Modern Decorative Arts of 
Sweden, by Erik Wettergren, 
Curator of the Decorative- 
Art Collections in The Na- 
tional Museum at Stockholm. 
Published by the Malmé Mu- 
seum of Sweden. Illustrated. 
Large quarto. 1926. Distribu- 
tors for the U. S. the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, New 
York City. Price $7.50. 

HE translation from the Swed- 

ish of Mr. Erik Wettergren’s 
illuminating account of the his- 
toric progress and present accom- 
plishment of Swedish decorative 
art is a welcome addition to our 
fund of information in regard to 
the activity and racial characteris- 
tics of form which the decorative 
arts are taking in other countries 
than our own. 

In examining this account we 
discover that there is no branch of 
architecture, of furnishing, of 
decoration, that does not receive 
the painstaking attention of the 
strongest minds and the most 
gifted artists of Sweden in the 
interrelation one with another, as 
well as in the individual possibili- 
ties of each. 


Here is exemplified an inher- 
itance of the old Greek feeling, 
as nationalized in this forward- 
looking country of the North, 
Their ‘great prophetess,’ as Mr, 
Wettergren characterizes Ellen 
Key, has said: ‘He who designs a 
beautiful beer bottle renders a 
greater service to humanity than 
the discoverer of the North Pole.’ 
The spirit running through all 
Swedish art appears to be this of 
beauty combined with use. For 
those in our country who are 
striving to unite modern con- 
venience, celerity, and cheapness 
with the refreshing power of love- 
liness in daily life, a more vital 
inspiration than a careful perusal 
of this delightful volume, itself a 
witness to the union of use and 
beauty as exemplified in the print- 
er’s and kindred arts, can hardly 
be imagined. 

It is an identical reproduction 
in English of the edition prepared 
for the great international ex- 
hibition at Paris in 1925, at which 
time it was awarded the highest 
distinction of the exhibition, its 
Grand Prix, and it has been pre- 
pared in connection with the ex- 
hibitions, early in 1927, of Swedish 
decorative arts in New York, 
Chicago, and Minneapolis. The 
authority and clear-cut rendering 
of the text, its fine lettering, and 
the admirable paper on which the 
latter is printed, together with the 
superb heliotype illustrations that 
neglect no phase of the industries, 
are, we understand, exactly the 
same as in the French edition, 
which is now out of print. As 
intimated in the previous para- 
graph, these have all been done in 
Sweden. 

To us Americans, with our con- 
fused racial inheritance, the few 
but extremely well-chosen phrases 
descriptive of the growth and 
characteristics of Swedish decora- 
tive art are helpful in compre- 
hending some of our own difficul- 
ties, as well as in fostering a 
growing interest in this romantic 
country of the far north. 

Mr. Wettergren, whose position 
as Curator of the decorative col- 
lections of the Stockholm Museum 
bespeaks him as one of the fore- 
most authorities on his subject, 
discovers that the roots of the 
modern characteristics of Swedish 
art extend through past centuries, 
and, roughly speaking, he divides 
these roots into three branches, 
one of which is ‘directly attached 
to the very soil of the country’ 
... being the natural rustic 
character of its applied art.’ The 
second root he finds in the French 
influence, notably that of the 
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Ir BRINGS THE WORLD’S GREATEST PIANISTS INTO 


MY H OM E :--: ~ That’s why I bought 
it.” The Welte-Mignon Licensee Reproducing Piano 
permits not the slightest variation from the artistry 
of the great musician. Its playing is the artist’s play- 
ing; you have but to close your eyes to feel the pres- 
ence of the master at the keys. It is modern magic. 


Welte-Mignon Licensee Reproducing Pianos are 
offered by 115 leading piano manufacturers. Piano 
merchants eve ryw eve are anxious to demonstrate to 
you. Send for our Book of Famous Artists. The 
Auto Pneumatic Action Company, W. C. Heaton, 
President, 653 West 5lst Street. New York, N. Y. 
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These are Romany 
Rainbow Tilesin rubble 
design. They are repro- 
duced in their exact 
colors from the original. 
The colorsin any ship- 
ment range from russet 
ae = through the tans to a 
(ess ae os delicate green and when 

ei siaes laid present a medley of 

golden shades. 





/ HE warm tones of Romany Rainbow 
Tiles are most appreciated when blended 
in random, airy effects. 





UnitTep States Quarry Tite Co. 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


Member, Associcted Tile Manufacturers 





Romany Grey Romany Brown 


Romany Quarry TILeEs are an American product. 
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eighteenth century, — ‘no country 
having had at that time a better 
understanding than Sweden of the 
strength, the grace, and the har- 
mony of the French artistic cul- 
ture.’ 

The writer goes on to qualify 
these statements with the thought 
that this French influence was 
deeply controlled by the racial 
power of the original Swedish art 
feeling, which he considers the 
main root. This qualification has 
in it something discouraging for 
us — We have no such underlying 
principle or sense to modify and 
unify the influences that come to 
us from without, as has such an 
old and sequestered people as the 
Swedish; but when it comes to a 
consideration of the third influ- 
ence, or root, he enters a field very 
similar to that with which we are 
familiar, and the manner in which 
the various elements, which again 
subdivide it, are treated has more 
than a little to commend itself to 
us. 
This third influence is the tre- 
mendous wave of modern indus- 
trialism and machine production, 
which was first systemized and ex- 
ploited in Austria and Germany, 
but which in its eclecticism in- 
herits from all the great nations. 
Mr. Wettergren feels that Sweden 
owes more to Germany, than to 
other countries, for the modern 
character of the development of 
its industrial arts, but that its 
debt lies in the adoption of Ger- 
man methods rather than German 
forms. Just a sentence here from 
the book in regard to this phase: 


It may be said of it, (the modern ele- 
ment), that it is an effort to submit 
mechanical work to the rule of a ra- 
tional taste in order to create objects 
adapted to the needs of the people of 
our time, not, of course, endeavoring 
to obtain originality at any price, but 
with a distinctly new feeling for the 
estheticism of machines and motors. 


In this is the spirit of hopeful- 
ness and growth. By analogy we 
may here, even in our mechanical 
era, put our best skill to creating 
under existing conditions the 
combination of beauty and use- 
fulness that will satisfy the love 
of the former as well as the desire 
for comfort and convenience. 
That we are working toward such 
an end is evident. The fact is at 
the root of the cordial welcome 
given to the accomplishments of 
other lands. 

And so, in the volume of which 
we are talking, this careful thought 
and elucidation of the principles 


underlying Swedish decorative 
art are continued clearly, con- 
cisely, and completely. Every 
branch of its development is out- 
lined. The first place is given to 
the textiles, the most ancient and 
characteristic of all. Encourage- 
ment has always been given to 
domestic textiles in Sweden by 
their extensive use in public build- 
ings where they form part of the 
scheme of decoration of great 
halls, theatres, and other places 
where the public meet. After the 
textiles, the industry of book- 
binding in all its branches is fully 
treated; after this, comes the 
glass, in bewildering variety, a 
great modern business which dates 
trom the enlarging of the old 
glassworks of Orrefors. After 
these, we have the description of 
cast- and wrought- iron, bronze, 
pewter, silverware, all kinds of 
domestic utensils, wallpapers, and 
inlaid work for furniture. 

Much emphasis is laid in the 
context upon the artists and de- 
signers in each of the different 
fields mentioned, upon their aims 
and the influences which have 
formed them, and their salient 
characteristics. At the end of the 
book is a list of associations, mer- 
chants, industries, and artists, who 
are prominent in this modern 
movement. 

This descriptive matter takes 
less than a third of the volume, 
the remainder being given to the 
illustrations, many of them full- 
page; a certain number exquisitely 
colored but most of them printed 
in heliotype. 

Aside from its interest in con- 
nection with the exhibitions, the 
publication of the book is timely. 
Many people are interested in 
Swedish art. ‘Skansen,’ the great 
open-air museum dominating the 
heights near Stockholm, with its 
reproductions of costumes and 
surroundings dated from earliest 
times, lingers in the minds of all 
who have seen it, and may well 
have given a suggestion for the 
reproducing of our own early 
historical furnishings, as in the 
American Wing of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum and in similar under- 
takings in other cities. 

The impression that remains 
after reading Mr. Wettergren’s 
outline, is the unification and co- 
operation of Swedish artists in 
every field. While example after 
example strikes the mind as a fine 
achievement, the whole is greater 
than any of its parts. 

— Louise KARR 
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he Charm of old England 
resides in this dining room 
furniture for the modern 
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RACEFUL lines, rich carving, and the lustrous 

beauty of solid walnut, combine to give this 
Seventeenth Century dining-room suite by Kittinger 
an atmosphere of Old World loveliness that will delight 






you and charm your guests. 


Designed for the modern smaller home or apartment, 
the motif for all members of this suite has been fur- 
nished by the “Derbyshire” chair, a 17th century 
English original . . . . observe the classic proportions, delicate 
carvings, and fineness of the cabinet work .. . . the “flap-top” 
serving table against the wall is equally appropriate as a console 
for the hall... . all these pieces, fashioned with a skill and 
artistry that rivals the old masters, are of solid American Walnut. 


You may purchase this and many other exquisite Kit- 
tinger suites and occasional pieces for dining-room, living- 
room and hall at prices far below those you would pay 
for custom made reproductions. Let us send you the 
booklet, “Dining Rooms of Distinction, and give you the 
names of Kittinger dealers in your locality. Address the 


Kittinger Company, 1897 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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OVERHEARD IN THE 
EDITOR'S OFFICE 
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. . .WASHABLE SHADES 





Make this convincing | 
test in your own home 


We'll gladly send you a lovely 
rONTINE window shade to fit your 
bathroom window. ..A full size, 
carefully made shade, that’s ready 
to put up... that’s beautiful and 
lasting . . . yet unlike any other 
shade for this one can be 
WASHED. 


Just pin a dollar to the coupon 
and mail it to us now. 


Pour water on the shade . . 
even rain can’t harm it. And crum- 
ple it between your hands... 
it cannot crack or “pinhole”. It 
lasts for years. 


Yet all you have to do to see this 
wonder shade. .. to test it for your- 
self . . . is mail the coupon and a 
dollar. But please act quickly. This 
reduced price offer soon expires. 
Clip the coupon now. 


Measure width of present shade 
roller, tip to tip (fol- 








And when the shade 
arrives ... test it well. 
Soil it... then scrub it 
clean with soap, hot 
water andabrush. See 











low diagram below). 
Measure also length of 
shadeunrolled. Specify 
color: white, cream, 
ecru or green. Pin $1.00 








UR cover this month is the 

third to be used of those 
submitted in our Fifth Annual 
Cover Competition. It was en- 
tered by Mrs. Warren Sherburne 
of Lexington. In this issue is 
printed the programme of the Sixth 
Competition, which has the special 
feature of an additional prize for a 
design in the modernist method. 
The covers yielded by this last 
competition are, we believe, the 
best by far that we have had, and 
we feel sure that, from the Prize 
Cover of last month to the last one 
to be printed, all twelve of them 
will give you unusual pleasure. 


* * * 


N this issue also is printed an 

announcement of a Competi- 
tion for Architects for photo- 
graphs of small houses of any style 
or material. A certain number of 
these, judged of sufficient merit, 
will be published in a later issue of 
the magazine, and a selection of 
them will also be assembled as an 
exhibition and sent to libraries 
and interested organizations in 
many large cities of the country. 


* * * 


OMPETITIONS are very 
much in vogue at the present 
time and we have been requested 
to announce that the National 
Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America is offering three prizes for 
a poster designed to help reduce 
illiteracy in the United States. 
For full particulars, write their 
Poster Committee Secretary at 
120 Bellevue Place, Chicago, III. 
* * * 
ESIDENTS of Washington, 
D. C., are realizing the op- 
portunities inherent in the old 


have undoubtedly turned at once, 
upon opening this issue, to her 
‘Preceding the Van.’ We, who 
have now eight installments of 
this entertaining tale on our desk 
(its author holds among all our 
contributors the gilt star for 
excessive punctuality), can assure 
you that, resident of Washington 
or otherwhere, you are going to 
vote this the best from Mrs. 
Hersey’s pen that has appeared in 
the House Beautiful. 


* * * 


YEAR ago last April, ClaraE. 
Sipprell wrote us that she was 
planning a trip to Dalmatia and 
Montenegro. ‘All of Dalmatia,’ 
she wrote, ‘is full of relics of its 
Venetian history; beautiful old 
palazzos, many of which are in 
ruins, beautiful old churches show- 
ing a curious fusion of architec- 
tural styles, picturesque peasant 
dwellings, etc., etc. I think this 
will give you an idea of the sort of 
thing we might bring back, and 
it would give us great pleasure 
to bring something back for 
the House Beautiful.’ The lovely 
photographs in the House in Good 
Taste section this month are one 
of the happy results of this trip. 


* * * 


HE articles on the Develop- 

ment of the New England 
Homestead in this and _ the 
September issues are the sub- 
stance of two chapters of a book by 
Knowlton Mixer with the title 
Old Houses of New England to be 
published by Macmillan this fall. 


* * * 


NOTHER author who has 
contributed to this issue is 
Alice T. A. Quackenbush, whose 


how easyitistoremove |} to coupon. Mailitto- | houses of Georgetown for remodel- book, The Annals of Flowerland, is 
all traces of the dust day. Only one shade ing, and have discovered that not promised to the booksellers this 











and grime of service. 


to a customer, 


‘TONTINE 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 
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.- -Measure from tip to tip, 


including metal pins -- 4 


Use yard stick 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., S. Plank Road, Newburgh, N.Y. 


Herewith $1 pinned to coupon. Please send my Tontine shade........... inches 
wide tip to tip. .......... inches long, shade unrolled. Check color desired: 





the least of their possibilities for 
charming effects are their old gar- 
dens, which have the appeal that 
all old boxwood gardens have. 
Mrs. Elliot H. Goodwin, who 
describes her own garden in this 
number, and who will tell later of 
other Georgetown gardens, has 
had the wisdom, in doing what- 
ever redesigning was necessary to 
her garden, to preserve that in- 
tangible something that may be 
called the spirit of the garden. 


* kK * 
ASHINGTON residents 
who read last month the 

first of Frances Lester Warner’s 


month. Mrs. Quackenbush has 
also written All in a Garden Fair, 
which she has called upon to some 
extent for the material in her 
article in this number and in the 
one that will be published next 
month. 


* * * 


HERE is being written much 

these days on the subject of 
modernist tendencies in art, but 
all that has been written has not, 
unfortunately, had the merit of 
elucidating the subject. In fact, 
much of it has but further con- 
founded the confusion already ex- 
isting in enquiring minds. We are 


Owhite; Ocream; Decru; Dgreen. (HB—O,) articles on her experiences in tak- especially pleased, therefore, to 
( eed CM eM MOOI AMER On ROE OS RR NY ing up her abode in Washington, __ print the article in thisnumber, ‘!s 
a Address : . 
2. : ~~ 9) JjSt= 
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-delightful and so inexpensive 


So many women have written us concerning 
their faith in Listerine as an astringent that we 
feel we ought to pass the good word along. 

The nice thing about Listerine used this way 
is that the cost, compared to most astringents, 
amounts to almost nothing. The saving is really 
remarkable. 

Yet in effectiveness you’d look a 
long time before finding its equal. 
Gently but firmly it closes the pores, 
tightens sagging tissues and lazy 


LIST 





muscles. .Your skin seems fresh and firm — 
even youthful. 

There’s no question of the importance of an 
astringent in the care of the skin, and we'll 
wager that once you try Listerine 
you’ll like it above all others. Sim- 
ply douse it on your face full 
strength. Results will delight you. 
Why not begin today? — Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, 

St. Louis, U. S. A. 





—the safe antiseptic 
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For His Sake 


Send for Letters To and Fro 


O, you are wrong, 
Letters To and Fro is not another of 
those numerous baby books. 
But it is a book that comes close to being as 
vital to baby’s health as it is to the comfort 
of the rest of you. 


It’s a book written by eight mothers and 
one father, all nine of them being parents 
averaging a progeny of two and a half. 

All of them — the parents we mean — were 
married about the same time. 

Built new houses. 

Had their troubles with their heating. 
Came to definite conclusions. 

Wrote letters about those conclusions. 


Letters To and Fro is the result. 
In it you will find an unfailing recipe for 
cosy comfort heat, based on mind easing 
fuel-thrift. 

Send for this Letters To and Fro. 
Make sure by using the coupon. 


| 





Send me your booklet on heating called 
“Letters To and Fro.” 
(Please Print Name and Address) 
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IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


Representatives in all principal cities of the 


United States and Canada 
































R. Richards, because Professor  jnto ‘a strictly modern home, At in 


Richards really gives an under- 
standable foundation on which to 
build. When Secretary Herbert 
Hoover appointed a Commission 
to visit the International Expo- 
sition of Modern Decorative and 
Industrial Art held in Paris in 
1925, Professor Richards was 
made chairman; he was also 
largely responsible for the travel- 
ing exhibitions held in this coun- 
try of furniture and decorative 
objects sent over here from the 
Paris Exposition which gave to 
many of us our first introduction 
to modern art as applied to house- 
hold objects. That the Commis- 
sion was convinced of the vitality 
of the movement, and did not look 
upon it as a sporadic manifesta- 
tion of the enthusiasm of a few 
radical artists, is evidenced by the 
statement in its report that ‘the 
modern movement in applied art 
is destined to play a large part in 
the near future in many important 
fields of production throughout 
the western world.’ In support of 
the truth of this prophecy was the 
tremendous interest aroused by 
the Art in Trade Exhibition held 
by R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., 
last April, at which were gathered 
together specimens of modern de- 
sign and craftsmanship, displayed 
in a strikingly dramatic setting 
created by Lee Simonson. 


* * * 


LTHOUGH the following sug- 
gestion has been made be- 
fore, Mrs. J. W. B. expresses it so 
well that we are printing her letter 
in full. 


This is the gateway to our dreams: 
a black bulgy scrapbook with thumb 
guides marking it off into some fifteen 
divisions. 

You see, we are a lawyer and his 
wife just three years out of the univer- 
sity, with two rosy babies to feed and 
clothe and nothing but said young 
lawyer’s income to stand between us 
and that sharp-fanged creature which 
is inclined to paw at poor people’s 
doors. So we are living in an ordinary 
rented house (it is really quite hide- 
ous), going without an automobile, and 
putting practically all of our joy 
money and savings into a large wooded 
lot in the heart of C —— (our city’s 
most exclusive subdivision). As soon 
as it is paid for, we can start to build 
the house which will be our home so 
long as we all shall live. 

In the meantime, we must wait in 
this ugly little place with its nerve- 
rackingly practical and unobtrusively 
frightful wallpaper. We must see our 
treasures of mahogany, and walnut, 
and cherry, massive and elegant some 














every particular’ — except beauty. We 
see the tragedy of this incongruity, 
and our beauty-loving hearts long to 
leap the gap of the coming years and 
find themselves within that leafy fairy- 
land known as C ’ 

And here is where that bulgy black 
book becomes to us a magic gateway 
— the gateway to our dreams. It isa 
scrapbook of house planning. The 
first section is called ‘The House as a 
Whole’ and into this we have slipped 
the exterior picture and floor plans of a 
building which, with slight alterations, 
will exactly suit our needs, together 
with jotted notes on dimensions, 
partitions, and the like, which from 
time to time occur to us. In the next 
section on ‘ Materials,’ we have bits of 
advertising — a certain type of brick, 
a new insulating material, a peculiar 
roofing which will, we believe, just fit 
our design, together with notes, warn- 
ings from the bitter building experi- 
ences of some friends, and helpful sug- 
gestions from others more fortunate. 
Thencomes ‘ Plumbing’ and ‘ Heating,’ 
each in its own division, and after that 
a section for each of the nine rooms. 
For example, the division labeled 
‘Kitchen’ has a picture of a charming 
new inlaid linoleum with an irregular 
surface suggestive of Spanish tile, a de- 
lightful window treatment torn from 
a cretonne manufacturer’s booklet, a 
particular shade of silver-gray stain 
for the woodwork. Under the heading 
“Guest Room’ we have a clipping from 
House Beautiful bearing a description 
of a green and lavender and maple 
bedroom which a certain Mrs. H. S. 
K. W. of New York had seen in a 
country house. We have listed the 
necessary articles of furniture and the 
sort of green and cream Colonial 
coverlet which we hope to acquire be- 
fore the home is completed. In the 
section entitled ‘Grounds’ is a pattern 
for a brick walk and an idea for a 
quaint wall. The ‘Garden’ of this 
book is peopled with all manner of ex- 
quisite flowers, shrubs, and trees, to- 
gether with addresses of reputable 
nurserymen. Then, of course, there is 
a ‘Miscellaneous Division’ for door 
hinges, lanterns, chimney pots, and all 
other odds and ends which fail of 
classification. 

When building time arrives, we 
shall weed out all undesirable details, 
paste the selected ones in proper order, 
hand the book to our architect and 
landscape artist. So presently shall ap- 
pear upon that leafy lot in C ——a 
blessed nine-room palace. In_ the 
meantime, that bulgy black book is a 
constant source of joy to us, the 
dreamers. 





* * * 


E are also printing, with 
considerable _ satisfaction 
that our beam has been thrown so 
far, the following cablegram re- 
ceived from Tirana, Albania: — 


Please cable collect right propor- 
tions fireplace area of opening area of 
throat to size of flue as recommended 
by House Beautiful. Masons are 
waiting. 
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Face Brick 
mode by @ Member of the 
AMERICAN FACE BRICK 
ASSOCIATION 


Face Brick—colorful and enduring—will distinguish your house as the home 
of people of good taste and sound judgment. The unusual selection of colors 
and textures available in Face Brick enables you to choose exactly the type 
best suited to the architectural scheme of your house. And the exceptionally 


slow depreciation of Face Brick is life-long insurance on your investment in it. 


FACE BRICK 


HE economies possible in build- 


ae S , ing several houses at once are 





now causing many people to buy 
their homes from reliable builders. 


Such people preferto see their house 
complete—to know exactly what it 
will cost them and to have all financ- 
ing arrangements made for them. 


There is one unmistakable index to 
the value of a house thatis offered for 
sale. Byit,youareenabled to appraise 
the entire structure—and the hon- 
esty of the man or firm who built it. 


You may be sure that a builder who 
uses Face Brick—on all sides of his 
houses—puts quality above price. 
Such a builder does not intend to di- 
vert your attention from basic build- 
ing materials by emphasizing less 
important details. Look for the Face 
Brick builder and let Face Brick be 


your measurement of house values. 





For those who are contemplating 
building their own house, the Amer- 
ican l'ace Brick Association has pre- 
pared a splendid series of booklets 
which point out both the artistic and 
economic advantages of Face Brick. 


Write for these booklets today: 


“The Story of Brick” —a beautifully illus- 
trated booklet for the home - buyer and 
home-builder. Sent free. 

“A New House for the Old” —an interest- 
ing book on remodeling. Sent free. 

“The Home of Beauty”—containing 50 
two-story, six-room houses, in a wide vari- 
ety of designs. Sent for 50 cents. 

“Face Drick-Bungalow and Small House 
Plans”—Four booklets showing designs 
and floor plans forinexpensive 3 to4-room, 
5-room, 6-room and 7 to 8-room houses, 
Each 25 cents. Complete set for $1.00. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK 
ASSOCIATION 
1722 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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KENSINGTON FURNITURE 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


ioe 








anata 


A GROUP IN THE SHOWROOMS 


17th CENTURY ENGLISH OAK FURNI- Traditional interest, also, gives this wale English oak 
TURE, BY KENSINGTON. furniture, so expressive of Anglo-Saxon character, a nat- 


ural place in our American homes. As the illustration in- 

* dicates, plain wall surfaces and the simplest kind of 

> decorative treatment set off as effectively as the richest 
"NESEM “SNGLISH furniture of the 17th Century panelling its delightfully picturesque character. 

¢ expresses the character of a great home- 

‘ Ba ’ + loving people. In fact, much of its fasci- 


nation lies in its livable quality — the sense 


Reproductions by Kensington are authentic in every 
detail of design and are made of the solid oak by hand 


throughout in antique construction in a manner to retain 


Aw 
 Aacnn tna it imparts of homely service. It is this 





wholesome atmosphere of simple living that makes it seem 
so especially suitable for the American home of today. The 
soundness of its frank construction and the sturdy char- 
acter of the oak assure supreme endurance, while the draw- 
top refectory table and ample cupboards are designed to 
meet the exigencies of an informal and generous hospitality. 


The purchase of Ken- 
sington Furniture may 
be arranged through 
your decorator or 
furniture dealer 


a ae 


KENSINGTON COMPANY Gen Memmi 


MANUFACTURERS 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


the character and the decorative quality that are the charm 


of old work. 


ate 
“ 


Kensington Furniture is made in all the decorative styles 
appropriate for American homes. 92 92 Q @ 


Write for illustrated 
Booklet B and pam- 


May Be Purchased” 


NEW YORK 


SHOWROOMS : 4! WEST 45th STREET - SIXTH FLOOR 
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‘iuaiiiei as the City House and Apartment Number 


LTHOUGH we are not, strictly speaking, hibernating animals, yet, are ten pages of other beautifully furnished city interiors. There is also an 
with the advent of November, we manifest something of their instinct, entertaining description, with illustrations to prove the points made, of what 

and retire more frequently into the snug recesses of our domiciliary shell, is virtually a one-room apartment, which the owner, who is obliged to be 
and become concerned more with its inward comfort and appearance than more or less on the wing, has had to furnish effectively at not too great ex- 
with its outward expression. Then weather tightness is the most we demand pense. The owner of this apartment is also a contributor to this issue, and, 
outside, but inside there must be beauty, comfort, and convenience. Most in an amusing article, offers a suggestive treatment for roofs for the delectation 
of our illustrations in the next number, therefore, are of of those apartment dwellers whose outlook is chiefly upon 
interiors, and, since it is the City House and Apartment horizontal planes of gravel, tar, or tin, all drab and unadorned. 
Number, they are for the most part interiors of city houses. As we write, Honolulu is featured much in the news. You 
They are full of suggestions, however, for every home owner. will be extremely interested, therefore, to see the type of 
First, there is the New York home of Mrs. Ellen Shipman, architecture in vogue in that city. This is well exemplified 

a landscape architect whose gardens have been often shown 
in the House Beautiful. This house is especially interesting 
as it contains home and office, both most beautifully fur- 
nished with a taste that is impeccable and individual. The 
descriptions of the colors used and their subtle blending, of 
the different pieces of furniture that have been bought at 


in a house we shall show. 

In addition to these bountifully illustrated articles, there 
are several which are especially good reading: the story of the 
origin of the saltcellar, or, more properly, the salt; of Robert 
Hubert, whose paintings in one of the small alcoves in the 
Metropolitan Museum explain why he was called ‘ Robert des 


different times and here happily combined, and of the skillful Ruines’; and of the recently discovered Tyler coverlets. Nor 
adaptation of an old city house to the especial uses of the is the number without its humor, for ‘Transferred to Wash- 
ington’ becomes more mirth-provoking as it progresses, and 


owner, will give you new zest to experiment with your own 
ny ciate Etiquette,’ as observed by an outsider, will 


furniture arrangements and color schemes. 
In addition to the lov ely photographs of this house there arouse more than one sympathetic and comprehending smile. 
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National Photo 


LOOKING ACROSS FROM THE BRICK PATH TO THE POOL WHERE A SMALL FIGURE SEATED ON THE WALL 
AND SURROUNDED BY DWARF BOX CATCHES IN HIS BOWL A JET OF WATER THAT LEAPS UP FROM THE 
BASIN BELOW. THE GARDEN OF MRS. ISABEL M. G. GOODWIN IN GEORGETOWN 
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GARDENS OF OLD GEORGETOWN 


N writing about this dear old garden | 

hesitate to call it ours, it bears with such 
pride the impress of other loving hands. The 
towering chimneys of the eighteenth-century 
house, the sky-gazing dormers, the slate roofs 
dropping toward the south from one level of 
ells and gables to another, the spreading fruit 


Nationai 


I. Our Own Small City Garden 
BY ISABEL M. G. GOODWIN 


trees, the ancient box — all help to give that 
Old World background which is the unique 
charm of this small city garden. 

As you approach to open the gate which 
leads from the street into the upper garden, 
you have on your right hand the house, its 
first-floor, twelve-light windows trimmed with 


box and ivy, the front door, beyond, sur- 
mounted by a lunette glazed in the simple 
Gothic divisions which curiously enough are 
often seen in these Colonial houses. The pair 
of little old black lanterns and the Chinese 
Saki tubs with their small standard box trees 
give importance to the doorway, while the 





THE UPPER GARDEN WITH ITS OLD BOX TREE AND CRAPEMYRTLE WHICH IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER IS FRILLED ALL OVER WITH 
PINK BLOSSOMS. ON THE LEFT IS THE VINE-CLAD HOUSE AND AT THE REAR THE “LITTLE HOUSE’ THAT WAS ONCE A DOCTOR'S OFFIC! 
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horse block and mud scraper recall the scenes 
of an earlier generation. 

On your left, and, like the main house, 
abutting on the street, is the ‘Little House’ as 
we call it, a house of one room which meas- 
ures ten by fifteen feet.. It was used about a 
hundred years ago as a doctor’s office and 
medical school. There — Oh, you moderns, 
be admiring rather than scornful of the op- 
portunities for learning enjoyed by your 
predecessors! — there Dr. Riley held forth to 
his young students on the mysteries of the 
‘Esculapian sciences, as they were known in 
his day; there, no doubt, he expounded the 
human skeleton and the cadaver; and, if ever 
were haunted, that little office is 
haunted by the spirit of the old 


house 


kindly 
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doctor. It is now adapted, with an antique 
fanlight over a triple window, Palladian in 
effect, for a studio, but thus far it has served 
only as a children’s playhouse. 

In entering the upper garden through a 
gate in the spear-tipped iron fence, your eye 
is caught by a great iron pot under a forsythia 
bush. It has long since lost its bottom, but 
the English ivy draping it is glad to run its 
roots down into the stump of an old tree 
which serves as its base. There are forsythia 
and a clump of queer old gnarled box here, 
and near by appears in its season a beauty all 
Georgetown watches for —a Japanese tlow- 
ering cherry tree, like those in Potomac Park, 
pink in bud, and when in bloom a froth of 
pure white loveliness. 





THE HOUSE, WHICH OPENS DIRECTLY 
FROM THE SIDEWALK, AND AT THE LEFT 
THE ‘LITTLE HOUSE’ IN WHICH A PAL- 
LADIAN WINDOW NOW REPLACES THE 
FORMER ENTRANCE DOOR. BETWEEN 
THEM IS A FENCE LEFT OPEN SO THAT 
THE PASSERS-BY MAY ENJOY GLIMPSES OF 
THE GARDEN 


When we bought the house friends as- 
sumed that we would build a wall across the 
front. But we could never bear to shut out 
the lovers of the old garden, although, when 
they catch our eve and slyly look away, they 
do not know that we are sharing their 
pleasure. 

From the front gate a short path slants left 
to the Little House doorstep, but we will pass 
down the straight brick walk close to the 
house wall with its shimmering coat of Eng- 
lish ivy. Bordering the walk on the other side 
is the old box hedge; and rising and reaching 
out over it is the glory of the upper garden, the 
old box tree. When they were small we let the 
children climb in this, —a glamorous mem- 
ory for them,—but since then a pair of 
cardinals have made their nest in the old 
tree, and we love to watch them flash in. and 
out as we stand under its shadowy branches. 

An opening in the hedge, opposite the 
steps from the glazed porch, leads you be- 
tween the box tree and one of the treasures of 
our Southern states, a crapemyrtle, which in 
August and September is frilled all over with 
pink blossoms. Here you find yourself in a 
quiet retreat. High before you rises the wall 
of the next house waving with festoons of 
Virginia creeper, while wisteria, Silver Moon 
roses, and English ivy flaunt their beauty on 
a trellis below. 

In the border below the trellis a happy 
spring procession of narcissus, Scilla hi- 
spanica in white and blue, yellow and white 
tulips, pale blue iris, lemon lilies, evening- 
primroses, sweet rocket, with here and there 
a small evergreen, give color to a rather shady 
spot. On your left is the old box tree, and 
in the far corner the Little House with its 
rakish slate roof, its corner chimney, and its 
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THE PLAN OF THE GARDEN SHOWING PLAINLY THE THREE DIVISIONS WHICH OCCUPY THREE DIFFERENT LEVELS 
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Jobn Mueller 
ABOVE IS A VIEW OF THE POOL LOOKING TOWARD THE UPPER GARDEN; BELOW IS THE PAVED TERRACE 
Just ABOVE THE POOL FROM WHICH A VIEW CAN BE HAD OF THE ENTIRE LENGTH OF THE GARDEN 
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small window peeping through English ivy. 

As you turn in the other direction and dis- 
cover the wisteria-covered pergola, you sud- 
denly see beyond it the whole length of the 
garden; you perceive its three levels dropping 
away toward the south where it ends with a 
bird bath beside the old brick barn shadowed 
by trees. 

In paving this pergola at the south end of 
the upper garden, the choice was brick or 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
shaped lattice, are the steps from the kitchen 
porch. In the pergola we serve the flesh as 
well as the spirit, for here are rustic chairs and 
a tea table, which a colored butler in his white 
coat sets with a tray of tinkling glasses. 
Viewed from this shady place, the rose 
garden just below appears doubly Bay. The 
pattern of the flagstoned pergola where we 
are sitting is repeated in the walk which runs 
down between the two long rose beds to a 





little fountain figure is seen seated on the 
coping of the wall, but a circle of low box 
encloses him, and from the steps you first 
perceive that his office is to catch in his bowl 
the middle one of three tiny jets of water as 
they leap up from the pool below. 

At the other end of the pool, to balance the 
steps we have just descended, is a Japanese 
yew. In front at either side are stone copings 
just the height for sitting and pool gazing. 
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AT THE END OF THE ROSE GARDEN IS AN ARBOR. COVERED WITH AMERICAN PILLAR ROSES, FROM WHICH MAY BE ENJOYED A 
VIEW OF THE LOWER GARDEN 


flagstone. Surrounded as we were by red 
brick, however mellow with age it was and 
veiled in green, our senses craved the coolness 
of the flagging, which seems to bring the blue 
of the sky into the foreground almost as 
water does. 

These flagstones are full of sentiment, for 
they are old paving stones of Washington and 
Alexandria. They may be the very stones 
which spanned the sea of mud before the 
White House, and Dolly Madison herself, her 
red heels clicking as she tripped across, surely 
thanked her stars for these fair stones. They 
were found, most of them, in the city dumps 
in ignoble association with refuse and tin 
cans. I like to imagine their gratitude, 
brought again into the service of beauty and 
order. Our eyes rest with refreshment on 
their cool blue-gray, and laughing children 
skip over them all day long. 

On the ivy-covered wall at one end of the 
pergola, gleams a small della Robbia Ma- 
donna. At the other end, beyond a fan- 


rose-covered arch with seats, From this arch 
the lower garden is best seen. Dwarf box 
edging and box standards give finish and 
accent to the rose beds in summer. In winter 
they are the making of the garden, pricking 
out its pattern with their rich dark color. 
Between rose beds and perennial borders are 
stepping-stones, whose joints are cushioned 
with Sedums, and which are sometimes 
almost hidden by the border plants, Veronica, 
Arabis, and Helianthemum, surrounding 
them. Every year it is a surprise and delight 
to us to see that many of these creeping 
plants tint the garden with soft green even in 
the middle of winter. 

Not until you pass out under the arch at 
the southwest corner of the pergola to de- 
scend the rough stone steps into the rose 
garden, do you discover, below the retaining 
wall of the upper garden, the pool and foun- 
tain in the space where our utilitarian prede- 
cessors had a row of cold frames. It is true, 
from the pergola the rounded back of the 


There are the usual goldfish and waterlilies; 
and two portly golden-eyed frogs, ‘raised 
from our own polliwogs,’ the children say 
with pride, gaze out between the plants grow- 
ing in the crannies of the rocks. 

The rough gray stones of the retaining wall 
make a charming background for the rock 
plants which drip over the coping and 
between the stones. Arabis, aubrietia, wall- 
flowers, Santolina, Alyssum saxatile, Gypso- 
phila repens, Dianthus, Sedum steboldi, Cera- 
tostigma plumbaginoides, and Kenilworth ivy 
are all happy in this wall. 

The rose garden, of which the pool and 
steps form one end, clearly belongs to the 
formal type, and yet the enclosing sides, 
because of differing conditions, are quite dis- 
similar. On the left the brick wall of the 
upper garden drops down, continuing along 
the lower level; the high trellis too carries its 
lacy curtain to the end of this terrace. But on 
the other side there are rose arches over the 
picket fence which (Continued on page 424) 











SEDUMS ARE ONE OF THE VERY BEST OF PLANTS FOR THE CREVICES IN THE STEPS OF THE ROCKWORK 
GARDEN OF MR. AND MRS. BUTCHART, VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


SEDUM IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


A Purchasable Lis Chosen from a Uast Family 
BY ANDERSON McCULLY 


eon Sedums are a vast family 
made up, as is usual in large 
families, of an extremely wide range of 
differing individualities. There are 
sturdy useful carpeters, lovable little 
tufted plants, small subshrubs, even a 
very few among them that are deli- 
cately constituted, needing especial 
care and fare. There are blatant, ram- 
pant growers, and unhappily a few 
very black sheep. Primarily they are 
plants for the rock garden, the majority 
being unusually well fitted to make 
themselves a place in sunny crevices of 
old walls, crannies between stones in 
the dry rock garden, as well as in cracks 
between rough paving stones, and arid 
spots in general. There are, however, 
a few notable exceptions to this. 
Nearly all Sedums are of easy culture 
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SEDUM SPATHULIFOLIUM, A SHORT-STEMMED 
SEDUM WITH GOLDEN STAR FLOWERS 


in open poor places, though they need a 
well-drained position and, as a rule, a place 
in the sun. They will grow in a poor soil, 
especially if it contains lime. The fleshy 
foliage with which they have been endowed 
by nature enables them to withstand much 
drought, and many of them are useful for 
carpeting a poor and sandy waste place 
where nothing else will grow, something to 
be borne in mind in those larger rockeries 
that run to the sands of the sea, or in many 
smaller ones, for that matter, that have 


SEDUM BREVI- 
FOLIUM ABOVE AND 
SEDUM KAMTSCHATI- 
CUM BELOW (RIGHT) 


ONE OF THE SEDUM 

STOLONIFERUM 

GROUP JUST COMING 
INTO BLOOM 


sunny, exposures, poor soil, and little 
moisture. A few of them are useful 
carpeters underneath trees, thriving 
sturdily in the dry shaded soil. And 
then there are the exceptions that 
prefer a moist and shady nook. One 
of their greatest values is the evergreen 
character of such a large number of 
them, furnishing life and greenness to 
the rock garden through the winter 
months. 

Planting may be done in spring or 
in fall, and the clumps are also best 
divided at this time. Propagation is 
usually by division, but most varieties 
are easily increased by cuttings, and 
many are readily raised from seed. 
Cuttings are better taken in summer or 
early fall. Some growers advocate 
allowing these (Continued on page 424) 
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FIG. I 


SIMPLICITY OF FORM, FITNESS OF 
PURPOSE, FREEDOM FROM DIRT- 
GATHERING ORNAMENT, AND 
DECORATIVE EFFECT GAINED 
THROUGH THE MATERIAL ITSELF, 
ARE SIGNIFICANT OF THE MODERN 
STYLE AND ARE EXEMPLIFIED IN 
THE DOOR BELOW IN CONTRAST TO 
THE ONE ABOVE 


FIG. 2 





COMPARISON BETWEEN THE STONE- 
WARE VASE BELOW BY EMILE DE- 
COEUR AND THE PIECE AT THE RIGHT 
FROM THE ROYAL MANUFACTORY OF 
SEVRES SHOWS THE SAME FUNDA- 
MENTAL DIFFERENCE APPARENT IN 
THE TWO DOORS. THE ONE HAS 
DIGNITY, SIMPLICITY, BEAUTY OF 
FORM, TEXTURE, AND COLOR, WHILE 
THE OTHER, ALTHOUGH IT HAS THE 
CHARM OF THE PERIOD, SEEMS TO 
LACK SERIOUSNESS OF QUALITY 





FIG. 4 


BELOW IS AN OFFICE IN A FACTORY 
NEAR PARIS DECORATED BY DO- 
MINIQUE. IT DEMONSTRATES THE 
PRINCIPLES THAT ARE FOUND 
IN THE BEST EXAMPLES OF MOD- 
ERN EUROPEAN FURNITURE: SUP- 
PRESSION OF MOULDINGS AND 
PLASTIC ORNAMENT, AND DEC- 
ORATIVE EXPRESSION GAINED 
THROUGH THE USE OF WOODS 
THAT HAVE BEAUTY OF GRAIN 
Courtesy of Art et Décoration AND COLOR 
FIG. § 





FIG. 3 

















Is THERE A MODERN STYLE IN DECORATIVE ART? 
An Examination of the Work of the Leaders Shows Much -More than a Striving for Novelty 


in this country who have heard of the 
modern European movement in decorative 
art regard it simply as an effort at 
novelty which takes all manner of 
freakish forms — as another strange 
vagary of the nerve-wracked Old 
World. 

There are many reasons for this 
attitude. In the first place, our 
people for the most part fail to real- 
ize that for thirty years the move- 
ment has engaged the serious efforts 
of distinguished artists and design- 
ers throughout Western Europe who 
have been moved not by a craving 
for the bizarre but by a sincere 
desire fo interpret the spirit and 
conditions of our times in the fur- 
nishings of our homes./ 

Furthermore, in a transition or 
formative period, there are but few 
workers with the vision to detect the 
true tendency of the times and to 
express it in appropriate and beau- 
tiful forms. The fact that nine- 
tenths of the modern creations rep- 
resent endless variety of treatment, 
much of which is fantastic, conceals 
from superficial view the fact that 
the work of the leaders follows uni- 
form principles and that these prin- 
ciples are as sound as those repre- 
sented in any of the high periods of 
art. It is the work of these leaders 
that we must examine if we are to 
arrive at any conclusions regarding 
the trend and value of the present 
movement. In it we will find not 
only sound principles of design but 
also certain tendencies that are 
peculiarly of our own day. 

Some of the fundamental charac- 
teristics of the modern movement 
are apparent in the striking contrast 
between the two doors shown in the 
accompanying photographs. The 
first one (Figure 1) announces 
boldly that it is a door, and a good, } 
vigorous one. Everywhere possible 
it puts forth a strong line — not 
only one line but a number of 
lines. This it does by pieces called mould- 
ings. Besides being powerful eye catchers, 
these are also great catchers of dust and 
dirt. When such a door grows old, some 
of the many pieces of which it is constructed 
are almost sure to break away from the others 
and show distressing openings and sometimes 
splits. At the side of this door is the frame, 
which is another series of accented lines — 
lines that come from an elaborate moulding 
with which our architects have fitted out all 
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the doors made in America, mouldings that 
they have borrowed, perhaps, from certain 
buildings on the Acropolis at Athens. 





THE BARCLAY-VESEY BUILDING DESIGNED BY MCKENZIE, 
VOORHEES & GMELIN, ARCHITECTS, 
MANY THE FINEST BUILDING YET ERECTED IN AMERICA. 
IT HAS PRACTICALLY NO SURFACE ORNAMENT, ITS BEAUTY 
DEPENDING SOLELY UPON LINE, MASS, AND PROPORTION, 


AND THE DIGNITY OF PLAIN SURFACES 


The second door (Figure 2) set out to be 
merely a sanitary hospital door. Primarily it 
was to be free of all dust- and dirt-catching 
grooves and projections. Instead of being a 
panel construction, it is built up by the mod- 
ern method of veneers on a core. It presents 
one smooth surface. The frame also is flat 
and smooth. Altogether it is a quiet, friendly 
door, with a restful surface that contents the 
eye and without shouting, insistent groups of 
lines. If it were of somewhat different pro- 
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portions and more attention had been paid to 
its color and texture, it might well have 
become a thing of beauty. In this second 
door are to be found most of the 
significant characteristics of the 
modern movement: simplicity of 
form, fitness for purpose, freedom 
from dirt-gathering ornament, and 
decorative effect gained through 
the material itself. 

In the office of a factory near 
Paris, shown in another photograph 
(Figure 3), is to be seen a use of 
wood similar to that in the hospital 
door. There is a suppression of 
mouldings and plastic ornament, 
with resulting quiet spaces where 
interest is obtained through decora- 
tive expression of the constructive 
material itself — that is, by the use 
of woods which have great beauty of 
grain and color. These same prin- 
ciples run through the best examples 
of modern European furniture de- 
sign, whether found in Paris, Lon- 
don, Vignna, or Munich. 

Like qualities are also apparent in 
modern ceramics. Comparison be- 
tween the work of contemporary 
ceramists and the products of the 
past shows the trend of artistic ex- 
pression. The piece from the Royal 
Manufactory of Sévres shown in the 
illustration (Figure 4), typical of the 
approved creations of the eight- 
eenth century and the decadent 
copies of the nineteenth, is a clever 
achievement technically and has the 
charm of its period; but there is 
little indication of origin or struc- 
tural basis, and to our eyes to-day 
it lacks seriousness of quality. It is 
full of lines and ornaments. It is a 
thing of painting and sculpture. 

Compare the vase by the modern 
Frenchman, Decoeur (Figure 5). 
Here are dignity and simplicity of 
the same quality as that in the 
hospital door, but here is some- 
thing more, because form, texture, 
and color have all been carefully 
studied. The fundamental charac- 
teristics, however, are much the same — 
simplicity of form with decorative effect 
dependent on natural expression of the 
material. 

The silver of the modern movement shows 
the same qualities. The fine silver of the past 
for the most part depended for its effect upon 
chased and broken surface ornament, as in 
Figure 8. This example has much restraint, 
but oftentimes the most admired silver of the 
old periods was worked up in relief until not a 
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Courtesy cf Henry Collins Brown 
FIG. 6 FIG. 7 
THE CHANGE IN WOMAN'S DRESS THAT HAS TAKEN PLACE SINCE THE 
* ELEGANT EIGHTIES,’ A CHANGE FROM EXTREME ARTIFICIALITY TO 
EXTREME SIMPLICITY AND FREEDOM, IS SIMILAR IN SPIRIT TO THAT 


WHICH HAS TAKEN PLACE IN ARCHITECTURE, FURNITURE, AND CERAMICS 





FIG. 8 
THE FINE SILVER OF THE PAST, OF WHICH THE COVERED DISH ABOVE IS A 
TYPICAL EXAMPLE, DEPENDED UPON CHASED AND BROKEN SURFACE 
ORNAMENT FOR ITS EFFECT. MODERN SILVER, LIKE THAT BELOW DE- 
SIGNED BY JEAN PUIFORCAT, RELIES UPON THE DECORATIVE QUALITY OF 
THE SILVER AND THE BEAUTY OF ITS SMOOTH, POLISHED SURFACES 





Courtesy of Art et Déoration 


FIG. 9 











single inch remained untouched. Modern 
French silver, however, betrays the same 
characteristics as the furniture and pottery. 
It is simple and fine in outline, relying upon 
the finest decorative quality of silver for its 
further effect — the beauty that comes from 
smooth, polished surfaces (Figure 9). 

In those fields of applied art — furniture, 
ceramics, glass, silver, carpets and rugs, and 
upholstery fabrics — where consumers’ com- 
petition and emulation do not greatly serve to 
stimulate progress in standards of design, 
only the work of a few leaders will act as 
signposts of the new road. But there are 
other fields in which design is moving forward 
rapidly under the pressure of social, physical, 
and economic forces. Prominent among these 
is the architecture of the high building in New 
York City. Here is a situation in which many 
well-equipped minds are working on the same 
problem — a problem involving for its solu- 
tion the adjustment of rigid requirements of 
many kinds: social, physical, legal, economic, 
and esthetic. Asa result we have arrived at a 
phase of design which, if it cannot be termed 
a style, is at least characterized by very defi- 
nite and uniform practices and very modern 
qualities. 

The Barclay-Vesey Building in New York 
is considered by many the finest building yet 
erected in America. In its construction, sur- 
face ornament has been completely subordi- 
nated and sole reliance is placed upon fineness 
of line, mass, and proportion, and the dignity 
of plain surfaces. Between this building and 
the beautiful Woolworth Building, with its 
delicately traced ornament, lie fifteen years of 
changing taste. 

This reliance upon quiet surface spaces as a 
basis for dignity of effect is to be found in all 
our best architecture of to-day. It is no less 
evident in interior decoration. In the April 
issue of House Beautiful eighty per cent of the 
many illustrations of interiors owed their 
chief charm to the intelligent and tasteful 
employment of quiet wall surfaces. 

Most significant of all expressions of mod- 
ern taste, however, is woman’s dress of to- 
day. The evolution of woman’s dress in the 
last thirty years does more to explain the 
modern movement in decorative art than any 
other one thing. 

As we look at the dress worn by women in 
the ‘elegant eighties,’ we marvel at the com- 
plexity and artificiality of it all (Figure 6). 
It seems like caricature, like the negation of 
simplicity and good taste and everything that 
makes for health and freedom. Can we doubt, 
however, that it is a perfect expression of its 
time? To understand a period we need few 
other records than illustrations of its costume. 

Woman’s dress of to-day compared with 
that of thirty-five years ago shows an evolu- 
tion that should normally have taken cen- 
turies of time. From the extreme of artifi- 
ciality, feminine costume has passed to the 
extreme of simplicity and freedom, and surely 
no one can gainsay that the change has been 
of great artistic advantage (Figure 7). This is 
a change very similar (Continued on page 429) 
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My FRIEND, THE CONNOISSEUR, HOLDS FORTH 


IT. And Throws Upon the Screen of the Present Those Who Created His Feraghan 
Rug, His Venetian Glass, His Tapestry, and His Chinese Uase 


OU have complimented me on the 

harmoniousness of this room,’ spoke 
my friend, the Connoisseur, referring to the 
apartment that held much of his collection of 
furniture, bibelots, tapestries, and pictures. 
‘And, indeed, it is one of the qualities | have 
most striven for. Yet when | am in a fanciful 
mood it pleases me to reflect, in the face of 
this harmoniousness, on what a diverse 
assemblage would result were the individuals 
who are responsible for the creation of all 
these things gathered together at one time 
in the room. 

‘The rugs alone would command quite a 
little group. If you will take the trouble to 
look closely with your inner eye, you may see 
the members as clearly as | do. Ancient 
Persians, apparently, this little party of 
weather-beaten fellows that is gathered — 
barelegged and bare-breasted, in faded, 
dusty garments that recall in their fashioning 
Biblical days — about that antique Feraghan 
under your very feet. How they carry with 
them above the sounds of this largest of the 
world’s cities, past the sophistication of 
modern conveniences, into this room of 
crowding cultural forces of many times and 
lands, the feeling of the winds, the sun, the 
stretching, stony wastes! Their garments 
are acrid with human sweat and with animal 
odors. Their faces are seamed and childlike, 
as is the rule with people who spend their 
days and nights tending dumb brutes under 
the open sky. Shepherds they are, caring for 
those flocks of Persian sheep that are said to 
have yielded the finest of the world’s wool, 
the wool that went into the weaving of the 
best old Persian rugs. 

‘There is just so much more of the ele- 
mental about these shepherds, as compared 
with this family of dyers near them, as there 
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is difference between daily battlers with 
natural forces and dwellers in villages, how- 
ever remote and primitive. Whatever the 
shepherds’ feeling on the subject, the dyers 
would insist upon the superiority of their own 
place in the social scale. For have they not 
had in their family for generations the secret, 
guarded to the death, of the plant life that 
produces the wondrous blue—the deep 
blue of the Oriental sky — that is the par- 
ticular glory of many a good Persian rug? 
Let their neighbors in the tents and the 
mud houses specialize in maroon or ruby or 
lambent green. The neighbors, in their turn, 
have cherished in their families for generations 
the secrets of the production of these several 
colors, and to each the privilege of conviction 
as to which is the best dye. 

‘The whole gamut of disputed hues, after 
the wool has been washed, and washed, and 
washed again, and carded, and spun, and 
dipped into the vats, will be intermingled 
under the clever fingers of the weavers into a 
spreading, jewel-like parterre that is the rug. 
From a quaint mixture of the pattern tradi- 
tions of their region and their own imagina- 
tions these weavers—male and _ female, 
young and old, shabby and dirty and patient 
— will evolve, on the most primitive of looms, 
a creation that will recall those gardens, 
haunted by the music of tiled fountains and 
the bulbul and the cithern under henna- 
tipped fingers, by the perfume of jasmine and 
rose, by glances from sloe-black eyes, by 
whispered intrigues and loves, that the once 
so fashionable poet of Persian delights, chirp- 
ing Tom Moore, sang of in dulcet tones. 

‘We are not concerned with the marketing 
of the finished product. So let us turn from 
the hubbub of Oriental chaffering that in- 
stantly arises to where a shaft of light from 
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the window is turning those great translucent 
bubbles that are the Venetian glass into rare 
jewels — gigantic rubies, sapphires, aqua- 
marines, and opals. A different group about 
these objects of seeming evanescence! Here 
too are dark-skinned faces. But the darkness 
is that of pigment only, not of exposure to 
the elements besides. The shape and general 
characteristics of the faces, as compared 
with those about the rug, show the racial 
difference between these children of the 
Italian sunshine and those of the Orient’s 
beating light. Most piquant is the contrast 
in their bearing — the contrast between hap- 
py children of nature and products of a pal- 
pably highly sophisticated civilization. 

‘The hands of our latter group are not 
horny, nor dye-stained, nor rough with han- 
dling warp and weft. They are sensitive, 
strong artists’ hands. For these are the 
glassworkers of Murano, each a creative 
artist in his own right. It is pure magic that 
these hands perform — dipping the blowing 
tube into the liquid metal, shaping with deft 
whirls of that same tube the breath-blown 
bubble at its end into a thing of beauty and 
of use. 

‘Conceive the prideful showing these 
glassworkers make on a sun-dazzled early- 
fifteenth-century Venetian day as_ they 
march in a body in a procession of the guilds, 
on the election of a doge. Jerkined and hosed 
in their best, and stepping jauntily, they 
bear aloft, for all to see, the delicate examples 
of their craft. From upper balconies and 
windows hung with costly stuffs, the pro- 
cession is watched by patrician eyes — the 
starry eyes of women with jewel-bound hair 
and snowy bosoms; the coolly appraising 
eyes of men with straight bangs and tilted 
caps and furred (Continued on page 432) 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS ON THIS PAGE 
SHOW THE GARDEN OF MR. DOUGLAS 
SMITH IN ALTADENA. THE MEXICAN- 
TILED WALL FOUNTAIN WITH LEAD 
DOLPHIN AND LARGE CONCH SHELL IS 
THE TERMINAL OF A SPRING-FLOWER 
WALK, WHILE THE VINE-CLAD MIRA- 
DOR BELOW OVERLOOKS THE DIS- 
TANT SNOW-CROWNED MOUNTAINS 
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ABOVE IS A SECLUDED POOL 
GARDEN AT THE HOME OF MRS. 
F. A. BOVEY AT PASADENA, 
WHILE AT THE RIGHT IS A VIEW 
OF THE GARDEN OF THE MISSES 
DAVENPORT WHICH __ILLUS- 
TRATES WHAT CAN BE DONE ON 
ASMALL LOT ONLY 60’ WIDE. 
A LARGE FLOWERING PEACH 
TREE ESPALIERED ON THE WALL 
OPPOSITE THE MAIN ENTRANCE, 
THE BOX-BORDERED FLOWER 
BEDS, THE FOUNTAIN, AND THE 
BRIGHT-COLORED SPANISH 
FLOWERPOTS ARE THE MAIN 
MOTIVES OF THE GARDEN 
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Photographs by the Author 
A PEASANT COTTAGE DEFYING CRITICISM IN ITS BEAUTY OF LINE, FORM, TEXTURE, AND COLOR. 
THE ROOF IS TILE, AND THE WALLS ARE BRICK AND TIMBER. THE GABLE WITH THE TWO PIGEON 


HOLES IS FACED WITH THIN SLATE. 





FARM COTTAGE AT NEUFCHATEL, SEINE-INFERIEURE 


THE APPEAL OF THE MINOR DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
OF MEDLEVAL FRANCE 


IT. Texture and the Use of Materials 


N medieval times history was told and 

recorded chiefly through the medium of 
objects of many forms and colors. Since the 
invention of the printing press, books have 
gradually taken the place of these former 
means of interpretation. During the medi- 
zval ages very few people could read or write, 
and these few were among the clergy and the 
nobility. The multitudes received their im- 
pressions of past history beautifully told in 
their religious paintings, their sculpture in 
wood and stone, and their woven and em- 
broidered tapestries. Education, as we use 
the term, was unknown among the peasant 
and middle classes, yet in some ways theirs 
must have been a higher cultural level than 
our own, for the work turned out by their 
guilds of artisans puts our efforts to shame. 
The few remaining records of their priceless 
handiwork can be found only in museums 
and among a few private collections. 

Why are these beautiful things sought, and 
why are collectors glad to pay fabulous prices 
for them? And why do museums cherish 
these few timeworn fragments? To be sure, 
there is their interest for the archeologist and 
the historian, but those of us who perhaps 
feel most strongly the appeal of medieval 
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craftsmanship are scarcely in either of these 
classes. The beauty of these works of art has 
a direct appeal to us; their subtlety and color 
fascinate the eye and their romance satisfies 
the spirit. The creations of the medizval 
artists bring us into closer contact and sym- 
pathy with the life of the past than do the 
volumes upon volumes of history which have 
been written. All the book knowledge in the 
world cannot bring to us the spiritual exalta- 
tion which arises from the love of the art of 
the past. Culture lies deeper than knowledge, 
and one of its foundations is the latent urge 
within us to create things with our own hands, 
as expressed in the art of the medieval 
peoples. If we receive a satisfaction from 
beholding these objects, their creators must 
have had a still greater joy in their creation. 
Theirs was an instinctive art of a people 
acting under a common impulse to a glorious 
end. Their smaller works are housed in 
museums; their great art of architecture and 
their craftsmanship in architectural detail, 
as exemplified in the old buildings of France, 
are rapidly decaying or are being destroyed 
by modern improvements. 

This instinctive art, demonstrated in 
beautiful tapestries and carvings, was ex- 
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pressed with equal thought and feeling in the 
laying of stone and brick walls and in the 
construction of their solid oak framing timber 
and in the laying of roofs of tile or slate. The 
wonderful skill and art, disclosed in pattern 
brickwork on walls, cornices, or chimney 
tops, was all essentially a working to a com- 
mon end. 

The accompanying illustrations demon- 
strate specifically the character and manner 
in which the building materials were em- 
ployed. In this particular essential of rich- 
ness of texture, color of materials, and 
technique lie the inherent quality and 
beauty of these medieval buildings. Stone 
walls were laid carefully and thoughtfully 
with reference to their structural solidity. 
Large stones were used at the corners and 
base where extra strength was needed. Door 
and window openings were reénforced by 
heavy stone lintels, and often arches were 
built into the walls, over openings, to ease 
the downward thrust. Smaller stones were 
utilized where strength or the appearance of 
strength was not necessary. The character 
of the stone used ranges from hard granite 
and flint to sandstone and limestone and, in 
some regions, even a very soft chalk. The 








DETAIL, PREDOMINANTLY GOTHIC 
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the design, and often were glazed in 
desired colors. The brick was all hand- 


IN CHARACTER, DEPICTING A RARE 
EXAMPLE OF WOOD CARVING. THE 
FIGURES PROBABLY REPRESENT THE 
SAINTS OF SOME GUILD AND THE 
STUCCO PANELS ARE ENRICHED WITH 
GOTHIC DETAIL IN FRESCO OF SEV- 
ERAL COLORS. NOTE THE FLEURS-DE- 
LIS IN THE LOWER CROSS PANELS. A 
HOUSE IN CAEN, CALVADOS 


made and hence full of irregularities 
arising from the moulding and baking 
processes. In France, brick is one of 
the most common building materials, 
but the builders of past centuries 
showed great versatility and ingenuity 
in their mode of employing it. Walls of 
great extent are often made of brick, 
but seldom does one find the monoto- 
nous stretcher courses so popular in this 
country. Brick and stone are alternated 
in long parallel bands of varied widths, 
or a checkerboard or diaper pattern is 
worked out in stone and brick. Great 
originality is shown in the manner in 
which designs are executed in walls 
built entirely of brick, or of brick and 
timber. Diaper, herringbone, squares, 
and many variations and combinations 
of these give distinction to the walls of 
the least pretentious dwellings. 

Stucco is used extensively in France, 
but not in the way in which we employ 
it in America. Here stucco is usually 
applied on metal lath, and, though it 
makes a sturdy surface, it can easily be 


manner of laying the stone varies from 
the smooth, tooled face to the rough, 
random rubble. The type of masonry 
graduates from very wide to narrow 
mortar joints. In some cases the stones 
are partially obscured beneath the 
mortar of the joint, and other times the 
entire surface of the stone wall is 
parged or buttered over with cement 
mortar. 

There is considerable latitude in the 
size and color of the bricks as well as in 
the manner in which they are laid. In 
size they range from that of our com- 
mon brick to a smaller, narrow, and long 
brick. Where pattern brickwork was 
used they were specially moulded to fit 





QUITE SOPHISTICATED WITH ITS CARVED STONE LINTELS AND 

DORMER WINDOW, YET SIMPLE IN DESIGN AND RICH IN 

SURFACE. THE WALLS ARE OF DRESSED AND RANDOM STONE 

SURMOUNTED BY A ROOF OF TILE. EVEN THE FLOWERPOT IN 

THE OPEN CASEMENT IS IN PERFECT SCALE. CHATEAU CONNI- 
NAIS, DINAN, COTES-DU-NORD 








THIS HOUSE, WITH ITS VARIETY OF TEXTURES AND MATERIALS, 
IS AN EXAMPLE OF FRENCH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AT ITS 
BEST. THE BASE AND GABLE WALLS ARE OF STONE LAID IN 
THREE DIFFERENT METHODS, DRESSED, PARGED, AND RAN- 
DOM RUBBLE. THE OVERHANGING SECOND-STORY WALL, 
SUPPORTED ON CARVED STONE CORBELS, IS LAID IN BRICK 
NOGGINGS BETWEEN TIMBER CONSTRUCTION. MENNETOU- 
SUR-CHER, LOIR-ET-CHER 
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A STURDY FARM BUILDING THAT HAS STOOD FOR GENERATIONS AND IS STILL PERFORMING ITS DUTIES, PROVING 
THAT GOOD CONSTRUCTION IS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT. THE STRUCTURE IS OF HALF TIMBER RESTING ON A 
BRICK BASE. THE CENTRAL PORTION IS THE HOUSE PROPER, WHILE THE LOWER WINGS ON EACH SIDE ARE USED AS 
FARM BUILDINGS. A DURABLE TILE ROOF SURMOUNTS THE WHOLE. LOCATED WEST OF CREVECOEUR, CALVADOS 


seen that such construction is not so perma- _‘ The color of the stucco varies slightly from depravity until one sees its prototype in 
nent as the solid masonry of France, where gray to buff, depending upon the nature of | France, done by a mason who knew his job. 
stucco is used only as a surface over a brick —_ the sand from the local sand bank. The usual _ Here we do several things to stucco, all bad. 
or stone wall. Even in half timber construc- stucco wall in this country is asad thing, but We color it; we apply it in the perfectly 
tion stucco is applied on a masonry base. one does not realize the full extent of its | smooth, sidewalk manner; or we frappé it in 


DETAIL (LEFT) SHOWING 
THE APPLICATION OF 
WHITEWASH OVER THE 
ENTIRE WALL SURFACE. 
THE BASE IS PARGED 
STONE, WHILE THE 
SUPERSTRUCTURE, SUP- 
PORTED ON HEAVY OAK 
BEAM ENDS, IS OF HALF 
TIMBER AND STUCCO. A 
BUILDING AT QUIMPER, 
FINISTERE 


A GABLE (RIGHT) OF 
PLEASING PROPORTIONS 
SHOWING STRUCTURAL 
MEMBERS OF SIMPLE 
GRACE AND DELIGHTFUL 
CHARACTER. THE 
BARGEBOARD AND 
GABLE TIEBEAMS ARE 
EXCEEDINGLY INTEREST- 
ING. FARMHOUSE AT 
ST. LOUP DE FRIBOIS, 
CALVADOS 




















one of several dozen styles. In France, stucco 
has no color save that of its natural and 
necessary ingredients and the surface is 
moderately smooth, depending for its varia- 
tion on the irregularities of the underlying 
brick or stone. It is allowed to be itself; hence 
it is self-respecting. 

A large percentage of the charm of the old 
French buildings depends on their roofs. 
This is because of the steep angle of the roof 
which throws it into greater prominence than 
the walls below. Often the roof surface is far 
greater in area than the wall surface, and the 
old builders, realizing this, gave much atten- 
tion to enhancing the beauty of the roof by 
choosing bright-colored materials of different 
tones, by making chimneys and finials par- 
ticularly interesting, and by breaking up the 
expanse of plain surface by the use of dormers 
of many fine designs. Flat shingle tiles of a 
red or brownish red color form the greater 
proportion of the roofs in Normandy. Like 
the brick, they were moulded by hand and 
were baked at the local kiln. Like the brick, 
they vary in color, texture, and shape, because 
of impurities in the clay and inequalities of 
heat in the baking process. Sometimes a hook 
is moulded on the underside of the tile and this 
hook is fastened securely to small square-cut 
saplings running horizontally across the 
rafters. Occasionally the hook is made of a 
dab of cement. The roof thus formed is of 
course quite heavy, and it is to be expected 
that in time the ridge will take on a very 
pleasing sag and the rafters will form slight 
humps on the surface because of the bending 
of the saplings between the rafters. 

Slate roofs are found throughout Brittany 
and central France. In Brittany the slate is 
often thin, of a cold gray color, not particu- 
larly prepossessing in itself, but it is applied 
with great skill and the result is very satis- 
factory. Farther south a thicker slate is 
found, possessing great color variation, and 
the resulting roofs have the appearance of 
soft, mellow, timeworn tapestries. In cer- 
tain mountainous sections of south-central 
France, shale slabs sometimes a couple of 
inches in thickness are used, very delightful 
in texture. 

Thatch straw as a roofing material, though 
probably extensively used in the past on the 
humbler type of dwelling, is now quite rare. 
It is being replaced by more durable and 
sanitary, but less picturesque, coverings. 
American enterprise, we are forced’ to admit, 
has introduced the obsequious asbestos 
shingle, with the benefit of making the house 
more fire-resisting, but with some loss of local 
color. 

Oak is used as a general framing timber 
and for structural members in the form of 
posts, lintels, brackets, doors, windows, and 
wherever the general use calls for wood. 
However, since wood is rare and expensive in 
France, it is not lavishly employed. But it is 
honestly used; there is no skimping. Even 
where only the surface of the wood is visible, 
as in half timber construction, the timber is at 
least as deep as it is wide, and is doing its part 





DETAIL OF STONE AND BRICK WALL WITH ALTERNATING COURSES OF BRICK AND FLINT. 
THE LARGE QUOINS OR CORNER STONES AND LINTEL OVER DOORWAY ARE CHALK. DOOR 
DETAIL OF FARM NEAR ST. ARNAULT, SEINE-INFERIEURE 


in supporting the load. In the past all wood 
was hand-worked with the adze, taking on 
the irregularities and interest that develop 
through the hand of the craftsman. 

In past centuries the use of these building 
materials depended entirely on locality. Bad 
roads and lack of facilities for hauling made 
it imperative that the people depend on the 
local clay bank or stone quarry. We can 
make a fairly accurate guess at the geology 
of the country from the type of building. In 
a stone country the buildings are almost 


entirely of stone; where clay is found, brick 
and tile are prevalent; and slate roofs are 
found only near the quarries; even timber is a 
localized material. 

On many buildings whitewash was em- 
ployed to develop unity of mass and a greater 
richness of texture. Frequently the entire ex- 
terior wall, brick, stone, and timber, was 
treated in this manner. White walls enhance 
the play of sunlight and shade and afford 
a delightful background for green foliage. 

The materials used (Continued on page 434) 





THIS ROOF OF SHALE MAY WELL BE COMPARED WITH THE BEAUTIFUL MEDIAVAL 


TAPESTRIES. 


EACH SHINGLE IS CURVED IN THE FORM OF A SHIELD. 
DORMERS OF DIFFERENT SIZE FIT DELIGHTFULLY INTO THE COMPOSITION. 


TOPMOST POINT OF THE GABLE A FINIAL CAN BE SEEN. 
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A PARABLE OF PLANTING 
By Cynthia 


HE other morning, as | was with difficulty persuading 

my creaking knees to bend sufficiently to allow me to 
inspect — from a worm’s-eye view — my recently planted 
seed garden, | found myself wondering just why so many 
of us middle-aged women adopt gardening as a hobby. 
Our twisted necks invite cricks; our sides develop stitches 
do not seem to 





which — even when taken in time 
save us from nine worse ones as we strain our muscles over 
recalcitrant weeds or ferociously attack invading roots. 
Our flushed faces and heat-bespangled brows suggest pain 
rather than pleasure, our breath comes in what a youthful 
contributor to a magazine has described as ‘short pants,’ 
we are persecuted by insistent mosquitoes and various 
nomadic tribes of exploring insects — yet we are supremely 
and unreasonably happy! Whyr 

There are people — not cranks, but real people — who 
believe that there is something healing and life-giving in 
actual contact with the soil, that by burying your ten 
fingers in good dirty old Mother Earth you establish a 
contact with some hidden reservoir of health and healing. 
Certainly there seems to be a scientific basis for the legend 
of Antzus, whose strength was invincible so long as he 
remained in touch with his Mother Earth. The hoe and 
the rake are labor-saving devices that have their place in 
the economy of an elderly garden enthusiast, but they 
establish no magnetic current between ourselves and our 
terrestrial parent. They save necks and backs and knees, 
but they do not promote that strange primitive sense of 
kinship with nature which we feel when we are down on all 
fours scratching in the dirt like terriers after rats. 


VERY human characteristic is the result of some 
generally a hidden one, — and it is interest- 





cause, 
ing to speculate as to whether there is some reason for this 
largely feminine interest in gardening, beyond the primi- 
tive instinct I have mentioned. Personally | believe there 
is, and that it is an extension of what in modern pseudo- 
scientific lingo might be designated as a ‘lapdog complex.’ 
Love for domestic animals is not always an outlet for a 
thwarted maternal instinct, as some scornful and ‘hard- 
boiled’ masculine critics would have us believe. Often 
mothers of large families have the same protective impulse 
toward a puppy or a kitten that is evinced by the gentle 
spinster who used to be brutally designated as a ‘starved 
old maid.’ In my humble opinion the absorption in garden- 
ing shown by many middle-aged women is an unconscious 
expression of interest in bringing up children, whether this 
instinct has had its natural outlet or not. Of course prac- 
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tically everyone loves flowers after they have been picked 
and becomingly arranged in decorative vases. Similarly 
there is almost no one who does not take pleasure in seeing 
pretty children, dressed charmingly and with sweet man- 
ners and perfect deportment. But these are not real lovers 


of flowers or of children, and have no place in my parable. 


bie the young and impatient the processes of gar- 
dening seem slow. One trustfully plants bulbs in the 
autumn, but it is tiresome to have to wait till spring to 
know whether they are coming up. Youth finds it difficult 
to wait even for the few weeks that must necessarily elapse 
before one is sure that the salt and pepper that have been 
shaken in tiny furrows, the size of a worm’s trail, are really 
going to turn into the little green fuzz that later and mirac- 
ulously transforms the brown earth into a Persian carpet. 
Everything is relative in this world, and what seems long 
to impatient youth appears very brief to patient middle 
age. May this not be because many of us have spent our 
earlier years planting and pruning and training the younger 
lives for which we have been responsible, and because the 
growth and development of our children has been so slow — 
and sometimes so discouraging a process — that the matur- 
ing of a seed or a bulb seems a miracle of quickness? 

In the young lives entrusted to us we have tried to 
plant good healthy ideas, — sometimes, rather furtively 
and skeptically, we have even stuck in an ideal or two, — 
but alas! it takes years, not weeks, to know what the 
harvest will yield... We place little trellises and sticks near 
the young lives in order that they may fling out tendrils 
and find support, or reach forth tentative fingers and be 
conscious of something permanent to cling to. The child 
does not realize, any more than the plant does, that the 
helpful little support has been placed by a careful and pro- 
tecting hand where it will do the most good, but the result 
is satisfactory if it is taken advantage of. We have tried, 
through all the early years of our children’s lives, to clear 
a space around them free of weeds, so that they may de- 
velop to their own fullest potentialities. We loosen the 
earth around their sensitive roots; we nip in the bud what 
evil tendencies or unfortunate habits may be developing, 
even as, after much study, we learn just when and where 
to cut back the unproductive stalk of a rose bush and so 
ensure the best blossoms. We ‘cultivate’ our children; we 
pour upon them the waters of our affection. We even spray 
them with poison, if it be for their ultimate good, giving 
what seems harsh criticism and bitter discipline for the 
sake of their ultimate welfare. (Continued on page 436) 


THE GARDEN IN GOOD TASTE 


Garden Motives from Dalmatia 


Photograph by Clara E. Sipprell 
THE BEAUTIFUL ARCADE, GOTHIC FOUNTAIN, AND STAIRS WHICH LEAD TO A TERRACE ABOVE SHOW THE INTER- 
ESTING FUSION OF STYLES CHARACTERISTIC OF THE DALMATIAN ARCHITECTURE. COURT AT THE PALAZZO SORGO 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


if 


Photograph by Clara E. Sepprell 


A BIT OF THE OLD BALUSTRADE OF THIS STAIRWAY, WHICH LEADS TO AN OPEN LOGGIA, 

FORTUNATELY REMAINS TO TESTIFY TO ITS FORMER BEAUTY. THE REST CRUMBLED 

DURING THE EARTHQUAKES OF 1607 AND WAS REPLACED BY SOLID PLASTER. THE 
SMALL GARDEN COURT OF THE PALAZZO SORGO 
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Photograph by Clara E. Sipprell 


THE SMALL COLUMNS RESTING ON THIS STONE WALL ARE TYPICAL OF THE GARDEN 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE COUNTRY, BUT HERE THEY END IN ROUND BALLS AND STAND 

ALONE RATHER THAN AS PART OF A PERGOLA CONSTRUCTION. A TERRACE ON THE 
ESTATE OF BARON GOZZA 
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AT THE LEFT IS SHOWN A STAIR- 

WAY IN THE DESERTED GARDEN 

OF PALAZZO BONDA WHICH IS NEAR 

DUBROVNIK. THE STONES HAVE 

BEEN SOFTENED TO A DELIGHT- 

FUL TEXTURE BY TIME AND MANY 
PASSING FEET 


THE PATHS RUNNING ALONG THE 
SIDES OF THE GARDEN BELOW 
ARE LINED WITH GRACEFUL COL- 
UMNS SUPPORTING GARLANDS OF 
GRAPEVINES, CLIMBING’ ROSES, 
AND OTHER CREEPERS. MOST OF 
THE COLUMNS HAVE SHAFTS WITH 
SPIRAL FLUTING AND VARIED 
AND ELABORATE CAPITALS. IN 
ONE OF THE CORNERS FOUR COL- 
UMNS SUPPORTING A NETWORK 
OF IRON BARS CLOTHED IN GRAPE- 
VINES AND CLIMBING ROSES 
FORM AN ARBOR OVER A LITTLE 
PAVED COURT IN THE MIDDLE OF 
WHICH RISES AN OLD STONE 
WELL. THE PRESENT OWNER OF 
THE VILLA HAS PLACED A PAINT- 
ING OF HIS WIFE AND CHILD IN 
THE WALL BEHIND THE ARBOR. 
A GARDEN AT PALAZZO POZZA 
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WHAT IS A GARDEN? 


To ‘Be Worthy of the Name It Mus Have a Physical, an Intelleftual, and a Spiritual Side 


HAT is a garden? What does the 

word convey to you? To those who 
grew up in a garden it is apt to bring back 
childhood memories: larkspurs and _holly- 
hocks behind a white picket fence, a tea table 
under an apple tree, or a yellow bed of prim- 
roses by the bank of a stream. 
Those who have lived in 
gardens visualize them as 
pictures. They think, not of 
individual plants, but of 
whole bits of planting in 
their proper settings: wisteria 
against a white house, or the 
yellow blossoms of laburnum 
etched vividly against dark 
evergreens. This is not imagi- 
nation, but memory; for, un- 
less one has lived intimately 
in a garden, or is a born de- 
signer, one does not have 
such complete pictures. Those 
whose acquaintance’ with 
flowers is through the gardens 
of friends are apt to remember 
only fragments. They think 
of the beauty of larkspurs, 
but without associating them 
with the setting in which they 
were seen as beautiful; they 
remember the sheets of prim- 
roses without their back- 
ground of running water. 
And if they try to make a 
garden they are disappointed 
that it is not all that they had 
hoped. 

If the prospective owner 
can employ a landscape ar- 
chitect to translate his dreams 
into concrete terms, he can be 
content to remember only 
fragments. But if he must 
make his own garden, he 
must know more than that he 
wants deep purple petunias 
and California columbines. 
He must see not only the 
horticultural side but the artistic side as 
well. It is for him that | analyze the 
question: What is a garden? 

To be worthy of the name a garden, like a 
person, must have three sides: physical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual. Its physical side is 
composed of the elements that go to make it 
— flowers, grass, shrubs, trees, walls, and 
water. Its intellectual side is the design with 
which these elements are controlled and 
harmonized. And its spiritual side lies in the 
intangible elements which give it charm. | 
feel that my readers are already quarreling 
with me. ‘Flowers a physical element of the 
‘garden?’ they say. ‘What could be less 
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physical than a flower?’ Perhaps they even 
quote Alfred Noyes: ‘Flowers? Call them 
whispers rather, caresses from out there.’ | 
grant them that. It is this transitory and 


spiritual quality of its most physical ele- 
ments that makes the peace and beauty of a 





THE CHARM OF THE WALLED GARDEN AT MENTONE LIES IN WHAT IT 

ONLY HALF REVEALS. THE TANGLE OF VINE, THE ACACIA TREE, AND 

THE ROSES HANGING OVER THE WALL INTEREST THE PASSER-BY IN THE 
GARDEN FAR MORE THAN IF IT WERE ALL SPREAD OUT BEFORE HIM 


garden. Each smallest part is beautiful: the 
little blue flowers of forget-me-nots, tall white 
spires of foxgloves, the winning grace of an 
elm, the silhouette of cedars, or the glory of a 
crab apple tree in full flower. But for the 
greatest beauty each part must be seen not 
singly but in happy combination. The 
shadows of the elm on the lawn enhance its 
sunlit loveliness. The crab apple takes on 
an added glory when it is seen against the 
dark cedars. The arrangement of these 
elements as foils or supplements for each 
other in form, in color, and in light and 
shade — this is design, the intellectual side 
of the garden. 
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In considering the subject of design | do 
not wish to enter into the ever-interesting 
discussion of the formal garden versus the 
informal garden. For a successful interpreta- 
tion of either style, design is necessary. No 
one will question its importance in the formal 
garden, whether it be of the 
stiffly formal type, with clip- 
ped, precise, balanced plant- 
ing, suitable for a public park 
or a large impressive garden, 
or whether it be an_infor- 
mal garden, laid out on 
geometrical lines to harmo- 
nize with the house and ter- 
race, but softened with a 
luxuriance of planting of 
natural habit of growth. In 
both of these types form is the 
most important consideration. 
The ultraformal garden will 
be svmmetrical not only in 
plan but in planting. Its 
interest lies not in the grace 
and beauty of flowers but in 
line and color as a whole. 
There will be stiff box-edged 
parterres filled with rows of 
flowers planted not for their 
individual beauty but for 
their color value. More ap- 
propriate to the small house 
or that of the average Amer- 
ican family is the simpler 
garden which is formal only 
in plan. Its geometrical lines 
are toned down by the plant- 
ing, which may be of the 
most informal character. Be- 
cause of its contradiction this 
is an interesting problem in 
design. In old gardens the 
luxuriance of long-established 
planting has already softened 
any undue formality of line. 
But in new gardens it must be 
carefully planned for. One 
must consider the possibili- 
ties of each plant toward this end, placing 
here an azalea of more picturesque habit 
than its fellow, and there a creeping flower 
which will break over the edge of its bed and 
run into the lawn. 

In the same way the rdéle of color in the 
design must be considered. There must be a 
nicety of balance, exact enough to give a 
feeling of rhythm throughout the beds, but 
not exact enough to make them stiff and 
formal, unless, indeed, that is the desired 
effect. As an artist’s picture depends on the 
exactitude with which he recognizes and por- 
trays the value of one color against another, 
so does the beauty of (Continued on page 437) 











Germany as they existed in the past, it is 
difficult to find any that were endowed with 
distinctive attributes. The medizval pleas- 
ance all over Europe appears to have been 
always more or less the same. After the 
spread of the Renaissance movement German 
pleasure gardens showed more local color, but 
were dominated in turn by Italian, Dutch, 
French, and English influences. Noteworthy 
attempts to evolve original designs of any 
marked individuality, if they occurred, usu- 
ally ended in failure. 

The beginning of a new era, brought about 
by the price Europe has had to pay for in- 
dulging in the last war, is accompanied by 
unexpected changes for better and for worse. 
Especially in the former Austrian and Ger- 
man Empires these changes have been 
astounding. Swords that were turned into 
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THE FUTURIST GARDENS 


OF 


NEW GERMANY 


In Interesting Contrast with the Formal, 
Elaborate Pre-War Gardens 


BY ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS ABOVE 
AND AT THE LEFT ARE OF THE 
GARDEN OF THE FUTURE AS 
DESIGNED BY GUSTAV AL- 
LINGER, ONE OF GERMANY S$ 
BEST-KNOWN LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTS. THE GARDEN 
IS ESPECIALLY NOTEWORTHY 
AS BEING ASYMMETRICAL 
WITH NO CENTRAL AXIS. 
IT IS NOT, HOWEVER, IN- 
FORMAL, BUT MAY BE SAID 
TO HAVE A CERTAIN RHYTH- 
MICAL COMPOSITION 
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Courtesy of Gustav Allinger 


ploughshares by the Treaty of Versailles, and 
monarchies that were destroyed at President 
Wilson’s instigation, remain permanently 
transformed by the will of the common 
people. Formerly the royal families, great 
nobles, rich merchants, and bankers were the 
chief patrons of art and architecture. The 
vast pleasure grounds that they created were 
commensurate with the size of their princely 
palaces and were frequently designed by for- 
eign architects. Since numerous republics 
have supplanted these two great empires, and 
their previous rulers as well as the members of 
their aristocracy have lost their money and 
their estates, while the mercantile classes are 
still struggling to get on their feet, there 
seems to be no one left capable of building 
new gardens on a large scale or even of main- 
taining the old ones in their pre-war state of 
perfection. The only exceptions | happened 
to see were a few of the parks belonging to the 
government. 

Small gardens are the order of the day 
under these altered circumstances. Garden 
architects, who are necessarily Germans, for 
no one would dream of continuing to employ 
foreigners, have been obliged to devote their 
talents to the making of gardens that require 
little money for the original cost or for the 
subsequent upkeep, and which must cover 
only a very limited plot of ground. Economy 
also dictates the use of local material. !n 


























consequence, these designers have been 
obliged to exercise their inventive capacity 
along original lines and they can teach us how 
to give even the tiniest and most irregular 
piece of ground an irregular charm. As my 
friend, Herr Otto Voelckers, a Munich archi- 
tect, has pointed out, ‘an impoverished 
people can still love beauty, and their desire 
to simplify its expression may, perforce, 
create new and lasting forms of art.’ 

An Exhibition of Garden Construction, held 
at Dresden the summer before last, gave me 
an excellent opportunity to study the trend of 
these new ideas. In a suburb of the city a 
large park was transformed into an exhibition 





ground by Gustav Allinger, one of the best- 
known German landscape architects. Broad 
paths and wide borders of flowers followed the 
lines of the major axes, while on the outer 
sides were a succession of enclosures intended 
to make both plants and people feel at home. 
A collection of hybrid tea roses was shown in 
the borders along the most important of these 
axes. Its value was enhanced by having each 
plant clearly labeled with its name, a precau- 
tion that was especially important as the 
different varieties were not kept separate and 
there was an intermingling of harmonious 
colors. Among my favorite salmon-pink and 
yellow varieties I noted séveral novelties. 
Especially attractive were William Kordes, a 
lovely salmon-rose, and the Rev. F. Page- 
Roberts, a striking blend of coral-red with 
soft yellow; none, however, pleased me more 
than my old favorite, Mme. Edouard Herriot. 
It was too late for the shrubs to be in bloom 
along the promenade, but earlier in the season 
the rhododendrons and azaleas must have 
made a wonderful display. Then there were 
fields of dahlias and also of many kinds of 
one-year-old plants, besides quantities’ of, 
other annuals and perennials. Here in the 
open ground, plant material was shown en 
masse, while inside the exhibition buildings, 
planted in raised beds, were arranged small 
selections of rare and choice varieties. 

One of the most typical exemplars was a 
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BELOW IS A DETAIL OF 
A SUMMER HOUSE AND 
FOUNTAIN IN THE GAR- 
DEN OF THE FUTURE, 
THE TRELLIS-WORK OF 
THE OPEN SHELTER RE- 
PEATS THE HORIZONTAL 
LINES OF THE UNUSUAL 
FENCE, WHICH IS DE- 
SIGNED TO SERVE AS A 
SCREEN AND YET ALLOW 
FREE CIRCULATION OF AIR 
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Courtesy of Gustave Allinger 


BELOW IS A VIEW OF A GARDEN 
EXHIBITION HELD AT DRESDEN AND 
DESIGNED BY GUSTAV ALLINGER. 
THE GARDEN FEATURES ARE OF 
SPECIAL INTEREST. THE MEMBERS OF 
THE GARDEN HOUSES ARE REDUCED 
TO THE UTMOST SIMPLICITY AND FOL- 
LOW NO ARCHITECTURAL PRECEDENT 
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Courtesy of Kiel Keramsk Company 


small house-garden that might have been 
appropriately situated at the rear of a city 
residence. It was characteristic of the new 
era, because neither the general scheme nor 
the details had been carried out along tradi- 
tional lines. There was no central axis, sym- 
metry had been replaced by balance or 
rhythm, and there were no well-recognized 
precedents for the architectural features. 
Neither was it a pocket edition of Versailles 
nor an attempt to mirror the most striking 
beauties of nature in a hand glass. The treat- 
ment was broad, and the subdivisions were 
large in comparison to the limited size of the 
lot. While the outlines of the beds were rec- 
tangular and the paths were straight, the 
planting could hardly be called formal, but 
neither was it naturalistic. A weeping tree 
had been planted where it would shade the 
porch to the best advantage and at the same 
time serve as a counterpoise to the little 
square pavilion seen in the picture at the 
farthest corner of the enclosure. This simple 
structure was completely screened from out- 
side observation and owed its charm to its 
proportions, for, like the porch of the cottage 
in the foreground, it was completely bare of 
ornamentation. On two of its sides next the 
fence were raised (Continued on page 437) 
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MRS. WRIGHT IN 

1777, THE FAMOUS 

WAX MODELER 

AND REPUBLICAN 

FROM AMERICA. 

BY JOHN DOWN- 
MAN 


THE CELEBRATED MRS. WRIGHT 


Ingenious Artist in Wax Works and Friend of Statesmen 
BY LOUISE FRANCHOT MUNSON 


T would seem to me 

a shame ever to let 
the cobwebs of time 
overshadow any of the 
fascinating story of 
Patience Lovell Wright, 
famous modeler in wax 
—‘ingenious Mrs. 
Wright, Promethean 
modeler,’ as the annals 
of the time styled her. 
But, surpassingly clever as were her dexterous 
artist’s fingers, she was no less famous for her 
entertaining and amusing personality. Few 
American women of any time ever scaled the 
social ladder of London so completely and 
successfully as did this erratic 
Quakeress, who numbered 
among her intimates King 
George and his consort Char- 
lotte. Indeed she called them 
by their first names and 
openly boasted of slapping 
the King roundly on the back 
and of berating him for wag- 
ing war on her ‘beloved 
colonies.’ This ill-advised en- 
thusiasm cost her a bit of 
the ready cordiality their 








DR. NATHAN DORSEY, 


During the reign of Charles | of England, 
persecution, or thirst of exploration, or de- 
spair, sent a variety of immigrants to our 
shores, and among them were the progenitors 
of Mrs. Wright. Her father and mother were 
‘turned Quakers,’ simple, honest folk, who 
lived in Bordentown, New Jersey, where 
Patience Lovell was born in 1725. 

She could hardly have had much en- 
couragement in the art of modeling frony her 
sturdy religious parents, nor did she have any 
sort of education to fit her for the brilliant 
position her career brought her later in life. 
She suffered always from this lack, although, 
when she attributed to her father her ability 
to meet the many and varied experiences she 
underwent (‘old Lovell’s cour- 
age, Joyned with my roman- 
tick education’ — as she put 
it), she was probably referring 
to the austere atmosphere of 
her Quaker bringing up. We 
do know that her earliest 
modeling was done with mud 
and bread dough. After dil- 
igently searching through 
early records and visiting the 
delightful old town of Borden- 
town, I have failed in an ef- 


_— BY PATIENCE WRIGHT. : 7 
Majesties had accorded her, BY COURTESY OF MRS. fort to find anything of a 
and sent her to Paris, where CARROLL SCHENCK, revealing nature of how her 
again she rode on the crest of BALTIMORE girlhood was spent, and have 


the wave as the friend and 

ally of Benjamin Franklin, mingling with 
all the notables of the big world at this im- 
portant period of our own history — but this 
is ahead of my story. 


had to resort to my own 
imagination, which pictures this talented 
child playing with her sister Rachel, also a 
modeler, patting delectable mud cakes into 
fantastic shapes that would bring soaring 
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prices in the alluring present-day auction 
room. 

When she was twenty-three she married 
Joseph Wright, only to be left a widow 
twelve years later, with but scanty means and 
three small children to support. Now she 
turned to her aptitude for modeling and suc- 
ceeded rapidly, for we read in the New York 
Gazette of June 10, 1771, of a disastrous fire 
of the week before in the home of Mrs. 
Wright, ‘the ingenious artist in Wax Works 
and Proprietor of the figures so nearly re- 
sembling the Life, which have for sometime 
past been exhibited in this City to general 
satisfaction.’ On August 5 it was announced 
that she had replaced her exhibition, but she 
was evidently looking for a broader field for 
her ability, and the New York Journal or 
General Advertiser of January 30, 1772, an- 
nounces that among the passengers on the 
Snow Mercury Packet is ‘the ingenious Mrs. 
Wright, whose Skill in taking Likenesses, 
expressing the Passions, and many curious 
Devices in Wax Works has deservedly rec- 
ommended her to Public Notice, especially 
among Persons of Distinction, from many of 
whom we hear she carried Letters to their 
Friends in England.’ 

In London Mrs. Wright became the fash- 
ion. To her house flocked all the celeb- 
rities of her day, (Continued on page 440) 


EARL OF CHATHAM, NOW IN WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY, BY PATIENCE WRIGHT 


























THE 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
HOMESTEAD 


II. Pre-Revolutionary and 


Georgian Houses 


BY 
KNOWLTON MIXER 


the seventeenth century were with diffi- 
culty wrenching a precarious living from the 
reluctant soil of a new England, but in so 
doing were achieving with slow and painful 
footsteps the expression of a community life, 
of an ideal of religious and political liberty, 
and were establishing the individual home in 
its characteristic surroundings. 

In France at the same time a programme of 
building of unprecedented magnificence was 
in progress which culminated in the Palace of 
Versailles, devoted to the glory of a monarch 
and to the pleasures of his court. Its extrav- 
agance, though it sowed the seeds of later 
catastrophe, at least gave the world the 
genius of Levau and of Mansart. The germ 
of this revival was working, though more 
slowly, across the Channel and manifested 
itself toward the end of the century in the 
masterpieces of Inigo Jones and Christopher 
Wren. 

Throughout the Old World, in fact, this 
great artistic and cultural leaven was at work 
expressing itself in an architectural revival 


} ie pioneers of England’s empire during 





THE WARNER HOUSE, A DEVELOPED EARLY-GEORGIAN TYPE IN PORTSMOUTH, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


which soon entirely superseded the Gothic 
tradition, and finally took shape in England 
in its individual form called the Georgian or 
English classic. 

In the New World the struggle for existence, 
as well as the more restrained and simpler 
fashions resulting from an austere outlook on 
life, postponed the acceptance of this more 
decorative school. It is natural that it should 
first manifest itself in that colony in which 
the Puritan ideal was weakest, and last where 
the zeal for the Puritan idea was most intense. 
Before 1720, therefore, as we shall see, excel- 
lent specimens of Georgian houses appear at 
Portsmouth, a centre of trade, of seafaring, 
and episcopacy, while not until well along 
toward the end of the eighteenth century is 
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the fashion adopted in the Republic of New 
Haven and in the Plymouth colony, and even 
then in a restrained form. 

New England owes more perhaps to Chris- 
topher Wren than to any other for the 
inspiration of its architectural triumphs, vet 
the measure of its acceptance of this inspira- 
tion marks the measure also of the relaxation 
of the Puritan ideal. 

In the early days of the eighteenth century, 
Portsmouth was a community of greater 
wealth than that of its neighbors. Settled by 
the followers of Mason and Gorges under 
Royal Charter, following prevailing middle- 
class sentiment in England, and restricted by 
no rigidity of religious belief, its early citizens 
came frankly to the New World as a business 
venture, to trade in furs with the Indians, to 
barter in fish, and to engage in shipping be- 
tween the mother country and the colonies. 
They were town dwellers and, in their better 
building, early adopted the square, three- 
story, compact house of the English towns. 
And so in the Warner house, built between 
1718 and 1723, we find a developed early-Geor- 
gian type at a time when in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut the building still followed the 
primitive and Elizabethan traditions. 

This house was built by Captain Archibald 
MacPheadris, a Scotchman, a prominent 
merchant and King’s Councilor in 1722. It 
is believed to have been the most elaborate 
residence in New England at that time. Its 
walls, eighteen inches thick, were built of 


THE DILLINGHAM HOUSE, AT WEST 

BREWSTER ON CAPE COD, SHOWS THE BE- 

GINNING QF.,THE CLASSIC TYPE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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‘brick imported from Holland. The five years 

required for_its; construction and its cost, 
£6000, a large price for a residence of that 
day, mark it as well in advance of contem- 
porary building. It has three chimneys, a 
plan used often in later buildings, two at one 
end and one at the other. The hall is frescoed 
in most unusual fashion and, as a matter 
of historic interest, the lightning rod on the 
west end is said to have been installed under 
the direction of Dr. Benjamin Franklin in 
1762. It was probably the first in New 
England. 

The daughter of Captain MacPheadris 
married the Honorable Jonathan Warner who 
was King’s Councilor until the Revolution. 
This fact accounts for the name now given 
to the house. 

In contrast to this elaborate mansion, in 


A CARVED FIREPLACE 
IN THE WENTWORTH- 
GARDNER HOUSE 


THE STAIRWAY IN 
THE WENTWORTH- 
GARDNER HOUSE, 
HERE, AS IN ALL THE 
GEORGIAN HOUSES, 
AN ELABORATE AND 
IMPORTANT FEATURE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE WENTWORTH- 
GARDNER HOUSE, 
PORTSMOUTH, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, IS A DI- 
RECT DESCENDANT OF 
THE HIP-ROOFED ENG- 
LISH MANOR HOUSE 








Paul J. Weber 





which the new order in architecture is so 
completely accepted, are the very simple 
beginnings of the use of the classic orders 
exhibited in southern Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. The Dillingham house at 
West Brewster, Cape Cod, for example, 
was built forty years later, in 1760, and is, 
in effect, the direct evolution of the Dilling- 
ham lean-to next door which was built in 
1660. 

These two houses stand on the King’s 
Highway, not a hundred yards apart. The 
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Courtesy of the Metropoistan Museum of Art 


later was built by the grandson of the first 
John Dillingham and has remained in the 
same family to the present time. The busi- 
ness of making salt, the occupation of the 
earlier Dillingham, was abandoned for sea- 
faring, and in the early nineteenth century 
this house became the home of the master 
of a clipper ship. 

In this later dwelling, expansion of the 
lean-to form is obtained by substituting the 
hip roof, allowing for two full stories of equal 
size with a rear ell. The central chimney, 
however, is retained, while only in its exterior 
lines and in the beginnings of simple decora- 
tion of windows and door is the Georgian 
influence apparent. 

Long before the date of this last house, 
along the north shore of Massachusetts Bay 
the classic style had begun to dominate the 
building of fine dwellings. The English 
manor with the hip roof served as the model 
for many, particularly in the Piscataqua 
towns. In this type, as shown in the Went- 
worth-Gardner house of Portsmouth built in 
1760, two chimneys between front and rear 











PIERCE-JOHONNOT-NICHOLS HOUSE IN SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS, THE JOHN BROWN HOUSE IN PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, IS 


CALLED THE HIGHEST ACHIEVEMENT OF SAMUEL MCINTYRE PERHAPS THE BEST SPECIMEN OF THE THREE-STORY SQUARE 
AND THE BEST WOODEN HOUSE OF THE PERIOD BRICK GEORGIAN MANSION IN NEW ENGLAND 
rooms are substituted for the single-chimney __ tant feature, as compared with its hard, nar- | Wentworth house the wood carver has elabo- 


type. In point of development, this house isa _ row, and austere prototype built against the _ rated it with awealthof classic design. The high 
combination of two centre-chimney houses, — chimneysof the primitive dwellings;andinthe balustrade with spindles of four designs and its 
with a hallway between them. carved round newel post sur- 
This permits the wide en- = 4 ; rounded by four spindles, all 
trance hall running the full of excellent handiwork, mark 
depth of the house with doors it as a fine specimen of the 
opening from it to the four wood carving of the time in 
large rooms on each floor. one of the most developed 
The hall became the domi- communities. The hallway 
nant feature of Georgian is unusually wide, with a 
houses, and all the arts of the heavy cornice of great ele- 
wood carver and the decora- gance of line. Particularly 
tor were called upon, as fine is the landing window 
greater wealth and a desire for surmounted by the head of 
elegance of living followed, to Queen Caroline carved in 
make this hallway a dignified wood. All the classic orders 
and often sumptuous intro- are used in the designs of the 
duction to the hospitality of rooms and hallway on both 
the mansion. floors. The fireplaces are 
Particularly does this large, bordered with Dutch 
dwelling represent the ele- tiles, and surrounded by 
gance and the taste of the paneling of unusually beauti- 
Portsmouth of the Pre-Revo- ful effect, in many parts 
lutionary days. Built by THE GOVERNOR SMITH HOUSE AT WISCASSET, MAINE elaborately carved. 1 ue 
Madam Mark Hunting doors also are paneled in 
Wentworth for her son harmony, while the lines of 
Thomas, it became, in 1792, the windows are brought 
the residence of Major Wil- easily to the floor by the 
liam Gardner who was an built-in window seats. En- 
acting commissary to the tirely empty of furniture as 
army during the Revolution these massive square rooms 
and was appointed, as a now are, they are not bare 
reward for his services and and are most satisfying to the 
sacrifices, Commissioner of eye. 
Loans and Pension Agent by The dining-room has a 
President Washington. rounded china closet and is 
The front entrance is not now decorated with an old 
original and the Jacobean French wallpaper brought by 
scroll and pineapple, common Mr. Wallace Nutting from 
to the houses of this period, another old house when he 
have been substituted re- was in possession of this 
cently for a Victorian portico mansion. The kitchen is very 
which was out of tune with large, with a huge fireplace 
the rest of the house. and brick oven running to 
The stairway in the Geor- the third chimney in the rear 








gian house becomes an impor- THE HAMILTON HOUSE AT SOUTH BERWICK, MAINE ell. (Continued on page 444) 
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SEVERAL GARDEN CLUB EXHIBITS 


Shown at the Spring Flower Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Held in ‘Boston 





IT IS BECOMING MORE AND MORE COMMON TO SEE AT 
THE IMPORTANT SPRING FLOWER SHOWS EXHIBITS FROM 
THE LOCAL GARDEN CLUBS THAT DISPLAY NOT ONLY A 
KNOWLEDGE OF FLOWERS AND SKILL IN GROWING 
SPECIAL VARIETIES BUT A TALENT FOR ASSEMBLING 
THEM AND DESIGNING SETTINGS FOR THEM THAT IS 
MARKED. SUCH A GIFT WAS ESPECIALLY DEMONSTRATED 
AT THE EXHIBITION HELD IN BOSTON BY THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY LAST SPRING, AND 
THE EXHIBITIONS BY THE VARIOUS GARDEN CLUBS THAT 
ARE ILLUSTRATED ON THIS AND THE TWO SUCCEEDING 
PAGES SHOW NOT ONLY INTERESTING FLOWER GROUP- 
INGS AND BEAUTIFUL COLOR COMBINATIONS BUT A 


Photographs by Charles Darling 


REAL KNOWLEDGE OF LANDSCAPE DESIGN IN THE OUT- 
DOOR PLANTINGS AND A DELIGHTFUL DECORATIVE 
SENSE IN THE INDOOR ARRANGEMENTS. THE ILLUSTRA- 
TION BELOW SHOWS A SUGGESTED TREATMENT FOR A 
ROOM FURNISHED IN THE EARLY-COLONIAL MANNER 
WHERE THE WALLS OF OLD PINE SHEATHING, THE 
SMALL-PANED CASEMENT WINDOW WITH A HANGING 
OF OLD CHINTZ IN TANS AND COPPER-REDS, THE OLD 
FURNITURE AND HOOKED RUG, PROVIDE AN ESPECIALLY 
CONGENIAL SETTING FOR THE SMALL POTS OF GERANI- 
UMS, PRIMROSES, AND ENGLISH IVY AND THE SPRAY OF 
FORSYTHIA IN THE OLD BROWN JUG IN THE CORNER. 
ENTERED BY THE NORTH ANDOVER GARDEN CLUB 
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AN ESPECIALLY LOVELY FEATURE OF THE GATE PLANTING 
ABOVE WAS A YOUNG WILLOW WITH ITS LIGHT GREEN CAT- 
KINS, PLACED AGAINST THE DARK GREEN CEDARS WHICH ARE 
BEHIND THE WALL ON THE RIGHT. IN FRONT OF THIS WILLOW 
WAS A WISTERIA STANDARD WHOSE PURPLE TONES BLENDED 
WITH THE TULIPS BELOW, WHICH RANGED IN COLOR FROM 
DEEP MAROON THROUGH THE PURPLES AND VIOLETS TO A 
SILVER-PINK. ON THE LEFT THE DAINTY CLUSIANA TULIP 
WAS USED WITH A LARGER RETROFLEXA TYPE OF DEEP ROSE 
AND A SMALL FLOWERING CHERRY. ENTERED BY THE 
CHESTNUT HILL GARDEN CLUB 


AGAINST THE VERY ATTRACTIVE 
RUSTIC FENCE OF SLABS OF NATU- 
RAL-EDGED BOARDS WERE 
PLANTED YELLOW FOXGLOVE, 
ROYAL LILY, BLUE LUPINE, ROSE 
AZALEAS, RHEMANIA ANGELACIA 
(A NEW FLOWER SOMEWHAT 
RESEMBLING A FOXGLOVE), NE- 
MOPHILA, AND BROWALLIA. BE- 
YOND THE FENCE, PITCH PINES, 
CEDARS, AND AZALEAS SUGGEST A 
WOODLAND GROWTH. ENTERED 
BY THE NOANETT GARDEN CLUB 
AND AWARDED FIRST PRIZE 





THE PLANTING ABOVE SHOWS A SUGGESTION FOR A SMALL 
ENTRANCE GARDEN WHICH CONSISTS OF BEDS BORDERING 
THE GRAVEL PATH WHICH LEADS TO AN OPENING IN THE 
WALL WHICH MIGHT REPRESENT AN ENTRANCE TO A SMALL 
COURTYARD OR TO THE HOUSE ITSELF. THE BEDS, WHICH 
HAVE EDGINGS OF BRICK ALTERNATING WITH POTS OF 
BEGONIAS, ARE PLANTED WITH LILIES-OF-THE-VALLEY, PRIM- 
ROSES, AND FORGET-ME-NOTS, WITH COLUMBINE, LUPINE, AND 
BLEEDINGHEART AGAINST THE WALL. AT THE RIGHT OF THE 
STEPS IS A SINGLE ROSA HUGONIS, BELOW WHICH ARE SOLO- 
MONSEALS. ENTERED BY THE NORTH SHORE GARDEN CLUB 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














AT THE RIGHT IS AN EXCEL- 
LENT TREATMENT FOR A 
SPLAYED WINDOW. BROCADE 
HANGINGS AND ROUGH 
PLASTER WALLS SUGGEST THE 
USE OF THE SPANISH IRON 
TABLE WITH TILE TOP AS A SUP- 
PORT FOR THE FLOWERS AND 
POTTED PLANTS. THE NICHES 
ON EITHER SIDE GIVE FUR- 
THER OPPORTUNITY FOR DIS- 
PLAYING PLANTS. ENTERED 
BY THE CHESTNUT HILL 
GARDEN CLUB 
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BELOW IS AN EXCELLENT RE- 
PRODUCTION OF THE FAMOUS 
SERPENTINE WALL AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
WHICH IS HERE SHOWN 
PLANTED WITH CONSUMMATE 
SKILL. CEDAR, PITCH PINE, 
LILAC, FORSYTHIA SUSPENSA, 
AND SPIRAEA PRUNIFOLIA CAN 
BE SEEN BEHIND THE WALL, 
WHILE IN FRONT ARE BOX, 
ENGLISH IVY, POETS NARCIS- 
SUS, SPIRAEA PRUNIFOLIA, AND 
SUCH LOW PLANTS AS MYRTLE, 
VIOLETS, AND PINKS. ENTERED 
BY THE MILTON GARDEN CLUB 





















































IN ITS INFORMAL LINES AND RUGGED APPEARANCE, THIS HOUSE HARMONIZES WELL WITH ITS SURROUNDING 
CEDAR HILLSIDES 


PLANT ECOLOGY 
V. The Juniper Association 


BY EDITH A. ROBERTS AND ELSA REHMANN 


HE dry sunny hillsides of our North- 
eastern States are so rocky and exposed 
that only a few plants are able to adapt 
themselves to their rigorous conditions. 
Among them the redcedars, Juniperus vir- 
giniana, are the most prominent. These 
scatter over the hillsides, crown the knolls, 
mount the slopes in groups of varying num- 
bers, and assemble on the ridges in long, 
closely gathered masses. They are always 
striking in form. As young trees they are 
slender and columnar and branched to the 
very ground. As old specimens they are 
loose-limbed and broadly conical, with a 
strong brown trunk showing below the wide 
up-curving branches. They stand out as pic- 
turesque silhouettes against the rocky hill- 
sides, or show their jagged outlines against the 
sky. And because the Juniperus virginiana 
are so telling in form and so impressive in 
numbers, all the plants that grow about 
them are known as the ‘juniper association.’ 
The common juniper, /uniperus communis, 
is one of this group. It is in marked contrast 
to the cedar. It is a flat and matted shrub 
with upturned bristly branches, growing 
singly, and eventually becoming a low bush of 
enormous circumference. 
The blackhaw, Viburnum prunifolium, 
grows in small groups close against the 


cedars. This is a striking shrub with a strong 
angular habit and horizontal branching. The 
scrub oak and the wild cherries are found here 
and there; the wild roses and sweetferns, the 
bayberries and lowbush blueberries, drift 
downward into the hollows and cover over 
the fields; the sumacs gather in wide-flung 
masses in the lower and less sterile spots; the 
bittersweet and woodbine climb into the trees 
and shrubs, tumble over the rocks, and 
clamber over the stone walls; and the Euro- 
pean barberry, Berberis vulgaris, will be 
found near by growing singly or in small 
clumps. This shrub was introduced from 
Europe years ago, but it found the situation 
so congenial that it became naturalized. 

It is the junipers, gray-toned in springtime 
and deeper green later on, that make the foil 
for the seasonal effect of these shrubs and 
vines. In late May the Viburnum prunifo- 
lium show their numerous sprays of white 
flowers against them. These shrubs make the 
one telling flower effect of this association. 
A little later the blueberries are flowering. 
Although these are ever so interesting, with 
their drooping blossoms in thick masses of 
white or russet brown, they are not con- 
spicuous. Afterward come the wild roses, 
whose pink flowers in a lighter, more delicate 
key give a delightful all-over pattern. But 
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the autumn brings the really striking picture. 
Then the viburnum foliageturns wine-red ; the 
Virginia creeper is flame-colored; the bitter- 
sweet berries are bright orange-yellow; the 
leaves of the sumacs make crimson splashes, 
while their velvety fruits are mahogany-red 
spires; and the junipers display turquoise- 
blue berries. For all this brilliant coloring the 
evergreens provide a rich dark background. 
The irregular spaces of seemingly barren 
ground between the accenting juniper groups 
and the shrub masses are covered with low 
herbaceous plants, while the outcropping 
ledges are veritable little rock gardens. Here, 
mosses and lichens spread the rocky surfaces 
with soft gray and green; tiny rare maiden- 
hair spleenworts and other small evergreen 
ferns spring up in every little nook; gray 
rosettes of saxifrages fill every crevice; and 
the slender stems of the airy columbines rise 
delicately above these ground covers. These 
all help to make choice little pictures. The 
sunny stretches, on the other hand, have dif- 
ferent plants. First come the bulbous butter- 
cups and Viola fimbriatula that are all gold 
and blue in the springtime, and the Poten- 
tillas that spread out their green carpets 
dotted all over with little yellow strawberry- 
like blossoms. Next come the yellow and 
white Linaria vulgaris, (Continued on page 448) 











SYRINGA PUBESCENS, A CHINESE SPECIES, HAS LARGE CLUSTERS OF PALE LAVENDER 
FLOWERS OF PLEASANT ODOR 


LILACS FOR THE HOME GARDEN 
Fall Is the ‘Best Time for Their Planting 
BY ROSE F. ROSENFIELD 


oat you ask me to name the first 
requisite for a home garden, | should un- 
hesitatingly reply, ‘A lilac bush.’ And 
should you ask me to name a second requisite, 
I should reply, ‘More lilac bushes.’ 

The lilac is preéminently a shrub for Ameri- 
can gardens. Although not a native of 


America, it is perfectly suited to our climate. 
The common lilac is the most accommodating 
of plants and thrives in all sorts of queer 
places and under all sorts of adverse condi- 
tions. Some of its progeny are more exact- 


Photographs by Courtesy of Arnold Arboretum 





ing, but with liberal treatment the best 
results may be expected. All lilacs are very 
hardy plants, and, in spite of the fact that 
not one is a native of this country, every 
species so far brought into cultivation has 
proved hardy in the Arnold Arboretum. 
The lilac is a most adaptable shrub and can 
be used singly or in 
masses, for hedges, 
screens, or founda- 
tion planting. 
What is more en- 


AT THE LEFT 


PURPLE FLOWERS. 
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IS SYRINGA 
PERSICA, WHICH FOLLOWS THE 
COMMON LILAC IN BLOOM. IT 
IS EXCEEDINGLY GRACEFUL, 
WITH SMALL LEAVES AND ROSY 
THERE IS 
ALSO A WHITE VARIETY 





chanting than the old-fashioned planting of 
lilacs flanking the front gate or doorstep? No 
shrub lends itself more beautifully to com- 
bination with other spring shrubs or flowers, 
and as a background for Darwin or Cottage 
tulips, iris, and the innumerable smaller 
spring blossoms it is unsurpassed. 

Lilacs which have received intelligent care 
improve with age; the older the bush, the 
better the yield of flowers. Should this not be 
a consideration to gardeners? — for it is not 
true of all shrubs. Who has not seen lilacs 
standing in the yards of deserted farms, silent 
sentinels guarding the home site long after 
the family has departed and the last vestige 
of the house has disappeared? George 
Washington mentioned his lilacs in his diary, 
and those bushes, or their descendants, are 
still growing in that charming garden at 
Mount Vernon. 

So we may very properly conclude that the 
lilac is for the masses — those who are with- 
out gardeners, or whose places are not best 
for gardening purposes, as well as those who 
are fortunate enough to own large estates and 
command competent help. 

The United States to-day leads the world 
in lilac collections. The two outstanding ones 
are in the Arnold Arboretum at Boston and in 
Highland Park, Rochester, New York. These 
contain hundreds of varieties. Lilac time in 
both Boston and Rochester is a gala season. 
Special trains run into Rochester on Lilac 
Sunday, bringing tens of thousands of visitors 
to carry lilac inspiration back to their homes. 
Professor Charles Sargent and Mr. E. H. 
Wilson of the Arnold Arboretum have, per- 
haps more than any others, educated the 
American people to an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the newer lilacs. Mr. Wilson has trav- 
eled the world over, bringing back specimens 
of the native or species lilacs, and has intro- 
duced many hybrids. (Continued on page 454) 





ABOVE IS SYRINGA ROTHOMA- 
GENSIS, ONE OF THE FINEST 
AND MOST VIGOROUS OF ALL 


LILACS. ITS FLOWERS ARE 

REDDISH PURPLE AND FRA- 

GRANT AND ARE PRODUCED 
IN ENORMOUS CLUSTERS 

















AN EXEMPLAR OF OLD AND NEW COLONIAL DETAILS 


X. Old Mantels and Their Modern Versions 
BY VERNA COOK SALOMONSK Y 


ROM the centre of family life and from _ founded upon a fireplace of large dimensions. _ to the breast of the chimney) depended upon 

a feature of necessity during Colonial Paneling frequently enriched these rooms, the —_ the importance of such a room and upon the 
times the fireplace has evolved or degenerated amount of which (whether it was restricted degree of embellishment to which the archi- 
— depending upon the point of view from to one or more sides of the room, or merely tectural features were carried. The earlier 
type of paneling consisted of 

vertical (at times horizon- 
tal) sheathing, with the ad- 
joining edges moulded, pro- 
ducing the effect of a series of 
vertical mouldings. Such an 
early example appears on page 
402. It isa reproduction of the 
Hart House at Ipswich, Mass- 
achusetts, and forms a room of 
the American Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Color is introduced in the 
ornamental band which con- 
sists of a double row of dentils 
at the head of the fireplace 


which we regard these matters 
— into something whose pur- 
pose is mainly that of senti- 
ment and of decorative in- 
terest, around which furniture 
can be attractively grouped, 
and whose usage is to-day 
usually only periodic. Cere- 
monies of the hearthstone, 
such as the hanging of the 
crane, are relegated to history, 
and our mantels of to-day, al- 
though perhaps so skillfully 
designed and executed as to 
appear of the same date and 




















































































































spirit as their Colonial ante- 4 . Tai 

cedents, frequently lack the SA i 9 iy | | opening. Red and black are 
importance with which they 42 28 Y | the colors used, which offset 
were invested in olden times. | aViiGe admirably the natural color of 
From having a fireplace in | HHH the pine boards above. This is 
practically every room, as was | it il Hl said to be the earliest use of 
the custom, we are content to- ui, | | a | color in the architecture of the 
day with their elimination in cs H- ee es i | Colonists of which a record 
all but the most important I Xo | | remains. 

rooms. - . A later type of seventeenth- 


century chimney piece was 
one of a simple mantelshelf 
above an architrave or bolec- 
tion moulding framing the 
opening itself, with the breast 
of the chimney above paneled 
in conformity with the rest of 





A typical room of a seven- 
teenth-century house is one of 
low ceiling, with small leaded 
casements, or with the open- 
ings covered with oiled paper, 
and with the main interest 

























BELOW IS A SIMPLE MANTEL OF 

DUTCH ORIGIN. NOTE THE EN- 

RICHED BEDMOULD, SIMPLICITY OF 

MOULDING, AND SPLAYED JAMBS OF 

TILE. FROM THE DYKEMAN HOUSE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


ANOTHER MANTEL OF ADAM 
INSPIRATION (BELOW) IS THAT 
WHICH WAS EXECUTED BY 
CHARLES BULFINCH IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 













THE MEASURED DRAWING 
ABOVE IS OF AN ORIGINAL 
MANTEL OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY SHOWING 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
BROTHERS ADAM. MANTEL 
FROM NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 















Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 
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402 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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THE MEASURED 
DRAWING AND THE 
PHOTOGRAPH BELOW 
SHOW A MODERN 
ia ° , 2 
VERSION OF A LATE- _ 
SEVENTEENTH-CEN- 
TURY FIREPLACE. & 
2 ° oT NX 
RESIDENCE OF MR. a Me - Siedke 
JOHN C. ALLEN, | 
— 4 Se 
GREENWICH, CON- aT wa 
NECTICUT. ARTHUR C. 3 THE MOULDED VERTICAL SHEATHING OVER AN 
HOLDEN & ASSO- = OPENING OF LARGE DIMENSIONS, SUCH AS SHOWN 
CIATES, ARCHITECTS BELOW, IS INDICATIVE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 


TURY IN AMERICA. THIS IS A REPRODUCTION FROM 
THE HART HOUSE AT IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 





decoration. They appeared fre- 
quently on either side of the fire- 
place, rising from the floor to the 
cornice or occasionally starting 
from the dado. Around the fire- 
place opening itself was placed a 
mitred architrave, with or without 
‘ears.’ A heavy curved bolection 














THE PANELING OF THIS ROOM 
(BELOW) IS OF EARLIER DATE THAN 
THE MANTEL. THE FORMER WAS 
ORIGINALLY AROUND THE FIRE 
OPENING, WITH A BOLECTION 
MOULDING. ROOM FROM ORIOLE, 
SOMERSET COUNTY, MARYLAND 


























Courtesy of the Metropotstan Museum 
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moulding, one whose mouldings 
projected beyond the face of the 
rails in such a manner as to bring 
the entire panel in front of the rails, 
was also much used to frame the 
fireplace opening. This type of 
moulding was an inheritance from 
the time of William and Mary and 
Queen Anne. 

In the photograph showing the 
fireplace in the office of Treanor 
and Fatio, architects, we see an 
example of the use of flanking 
fluted pilasters, a rather heavy 
bolection moulding framing the 
opening itself, and a prominently 
moulded panel above the mante!- 
shelf. In this work the spirit of 


the room. A modern version of this 
type is shown on this page from the 
residence of Mr. John C. Allen for 
which Arthur C. Holden and As- 
sociates were the architects. Black 
cement has here been used as 
facing. 

About this time new influences 
effected a change in architectural 
character, and a new type of panel- 
ing became popular. This had 
narrow sunk mouldings on both 
stile and rail and beveled raised 
panels whose surfaces were flush, or 
practically so, with the surrounding 
rails. With the introduction of this 
type of paneling came the intro- 


duction of pilasters used as a wall 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 
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(RIGHT) FLANKING 
FLUTED PILASTERS SUCH 
AS USED IN THE OFFICE 
OF TREANOR & FATIO, 
ARCHITECTS, FORMED A 
POPULAR FEATURE OF 
MANY COLONIAL FIRE- 
PLACES 


IN THE MEASURED 
DRAWING BELOW AND 
IN THE PHOTOGRAPH AT 
THE LEFT IS SHOWN ONE 
SIDE OF A ROOM IN THE 
RESIDENCE OF MR. 
CHARLES O. READ AT 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE IS- 
LAND, FOR WHICH 
CHARLES N. READ WAS 
THE ARCHITECT, ASSOCI- 
ATED WITH STRICKLAND, 
BLODGET & LAW. THE 
TREATMENT SHOWS AN 
INTERESTING INCORPO- 
RATION OF MANTEL, 
PANELING, AND ARCHES 








George Van Anda 


seventeenth-century Colonial architecture 
has been very successfully incorporated. 

In the last years of the seventeenth century 
the mantelshelf seems to have been omitted, 
with the paneling of the breast taking the 
form of two oblong and horizontal panels 
with the upper panel broader than the lower. 
In the room from Oriole, Somerset County, 
Maryland, a photograph of which appears on 
page 402, we find an example of this treat- 
ment, but here the original bolection mould- 
ing has been replaced in later years by a 
mantel of a type which was yet to be de- 
veloped. 

The customary paneling at the chimney 
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breast remained until after the middle of the 
eighteenth century, particularly in cases 
where the mantelshelf was omitted. After 
this period, however, special overmantel 
treatments were favored, such as a large 
single panel formed by a more or less elabo- 
rated architrave, notably with ears. Broken 
pediments, such as were found on overdoors, 
were incorporated into the overmantel 
scheme, as were likewise ‘scroll pediments. 
About this time the mantelshelf was rein- 
stated in favor. 

During the last years of the eighteenth 
century, and for some years to follow, the 
overmantel treatment (Continued on page 460) 
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MONTH BY MONTH 


IN THE GARDEN 


BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 











To do in October 
1. Plant bulbs in the garden and in the greenhouse for forcing. 


2. In grouping tulips in the garden, adapt the shape of the group 
proportionately to the shape of the bed or border. Use narrow drifts for 
the long narrow border and short round groups for the short wide border 
or bed. It is better as a rule not to have the groups deeper from front to 
back than from left to right. 

3. If one side of the garden is shady and the other sunny, choose late- 
blooming. varieties of narcissus or Darwin tulips for the sunny side to 
balance early-blooming varieties on the shady side. 


4. Naturalized bulbs are not so effective in a close-cut lawn as just be- 
low shrubs or trees, where they can die down gracefully after blooming. 


5. Divide and transplant perennials and dig in a top dressing of well- 
rotted stable manure or bone meal. A thin layer of wood ashes raked in on 
top will aid root growth. 

6. Take in bedding plants such as geranium and heliotrope. 

7. Annual marigold, calendula, cosmos, or other annuals may be 
lifted with a ball of earth to pots for indoors, where they will bloom for 
several weeks. 


8. It is better not to transplant Chrysanthemum coccineum (formerly 
called pyrethrum) now, as it does better moved just after blooming. 


g. Get the Oriental poppies in this fall, as they cannot be moved in the 
spring. There are some stunning new cherry and light salmon shades 
that are good for use with Anchusa and lavender iris and gasplant (but 
not with peonies or pink foxglove). 

10. After the first heavy freeze, cut dahlia stalks almost to the ground. 
Lift the tubers and leave to cure in the sun for a few days. Bring them 
under cover at night. Store in sand in a cool dry place for the winter. 


11. Collect garden stakes, sort, and tie in graded bundles, and plan to 
repaint in January. 

12. Plant some of the new pale pink sweet-william with the deep 
maroon. Now is the time to plan the spring pictures, or you lose a season 
of bloom. 


13. Plant rhubarb, using plenty of barnyard manure (well rotted). 


14. Cut down asparagus tops and give the bed a dressing of old manure. 
Set new asparagus beds in a sunny exposure. 

15. Gather cabbages for winter, choosing heads which have just formed, 
and store where they will not freeze hard. Gather other root crops, such 
as beets and potatoes. Gather sweet potatoes when ripe after the first 
frost. 


16. Gather squash and pumpkin before the heavy frosts. 
17. Pot up parsley for the kitchen window. 


18. Gather highbush cranberries for jelly. The best ones are those 
which are yellow-red when ripe and yellow when almost ripe, and they 
should be picked before they start to get soft. 


19. Root-prune wisteria vines which have not bloomed. Often if a 
plant blooms abundantly one year it is too exhausted to bloom the next 
year. Sterile individuals will also be found in any group of perennial 
plants. Wisteria plants sometimes have fixed habits of not blooming. 
Root pruning helps, but the best preventive is to buy a plant which is 
guaranteed to have bloomed in the nursery. 

20. For Hallowe’en decoration use bittersweet, porcelain ampelopsis, 
woodbine sprays, hawthorn, and other fruiting branches. Gourds, pump- 
kins, and apples are also decorative for the table. Laurel leaves are some- 
times useful when arranging fruit for the table. 


Newly planted trees, especially evergreens, must be kept in moist condition 
up to the time of frosts. A peat mulch helps conserve the moisture around the 
roots both now and in the early spring. 


A Present from the Government 


A part of the 1925 Yearbook of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, with illustrated text on the diseases of fruits and vegetables, 


has been reprinted to be distributed to people who are interested in 
horticulture. It is called ‘Separate, No. 929’ and can be obtained as long 
as the supply lasts by writing to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C 

It deals with the development and spread of diseases and pests and 
methods of their control; and it should be invaluable to fruit growers 
whether they are amateurs or professionals. 


If you wish to reforest your land, write to the United States Department of 
Agriculture for information about trees available for that purpose. It is 
generally possible to get seedling trees free of charge except that of trans porta- 
tion. 


The Garden Needs the Birds 


If you wish to welcome the birds to the garden, provide plenty of plants 
which have berries or seeds of the kind the birds like. Different birds like 
different berries, so that one should first find out the birds native to one’s 
locality and then cater to their individual appetites. 

The fruiting shrubs which attract the greatest number of birds are the 
barberries, snowballs, sumacs, elderberries, wild grapes, mulberries, honey- 
suckles, and bittersweets. It is of course easier to suit them in the winter- 
time than in summer when there is more variety at their disposal. Com- 
plete lists of berried plants can be found in good bird books and also in 
books on horticulture. 

If possible, provide also a low pool, three or four inches at its deepest 
point, with a gradually sloping bottom. Its base should not be too smooth 
and the birds like a few pebbles or stones to walk on. 

The planting around the edge is more effective when it is informal, with 
ferns and creepers and trees or shrubs near by to perch on. The pool 
should not be in too secluded a spot or shut in, so that the birds may see if 
cats or dogs approach. 

Besides the plants listed above, these will bring the birds; Crataegus 
cordata, C. oxyacantha; Magnolia acuminata; Malus baccata, M. coronaria, 
M. floribunda, and other crab apples; Morus alba; Prunus avium and 
other cherries; Aronia arbutifolia; Cornus racemosa and other dogwoods; 
Lonicera morrowt and L. tatarica; Viburnum dilatatum, V. lantana, V. 
wrighti, and other viburnums; Ampelopsis quinquefolia and A. vettchi. 


“We are the biggest wood users on the face of the earth. The people of the 
United States actually use two-fifths of all the wood consumed in the world. 
I see no chance for an early abandonment of the wood-using habit. The way 
out of the situation is clear. We have been — and I hope we can continue to 
be — a nation of wood users, but to enjoy this privilege and the prosperity that 
goes with it we must become a nation of wood growers.’ — Gifford Pinchot. 


New Suggestions among Rare Bulb Species 


1. Scilla nonscripta; blush queen; light pastel pink. 

2. Scilla peruviana; Peruvian squill. 

3. Tulipa clustana; creamy white with soft red stripes and small 
flowers. 


4. Chionodoxa gigantea; sky-blue. 

5. Chionodoxa Tmolusii; blue, later than the common one. 

6. Crocus aucheri; tiny orange crocus. 

7. Crocus Sieberi; blue with orange anthers. 

8. Fritillaria aurea; orange-red, for the rock garden. 

9. Fritillaria lutea; yellow. 

10. Heavenly Blue Muscari; larger than the M. botryoides. 

11. Erythronium grandiflorum robustum; buttercup-yellow. 

12. Erythronium Hartwegii; very early, light cream dogtooth violet. 


= 


Serve corn in its own jackets reduced to one layer and neatly tied around 
with one piece of the jacket as a string. The corn keeps bot this way better 
than any other, and the covering adds to the flavor. Leave a little of the top 
of the ear showing, so that one may see the quality of the ear before choosing. 
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If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write 
to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, l g a self-addressed stamped envelope 
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No other single feature of your home 
will give you more genuine satisfaction 


BOVE everything else, you want your new 

home to be comfortable, especially in 

winter, easy to heat without “forcing” 

the furnace, uniformly warm upstairs and down, 
free from drafts. 


Such comfort need not be a matter of chance. 
You can make it certain by lining your home 
with Armstrong’s Corkboard. Then instead of 
walls and roof that leak heat in winter, as they 
are bound to when built of ordinary materials, 
you will have a home that holds most of the fur- 
nace heat inside. By thus saving what is usually 
wasted, you will be comfortable with a smaller 
heating plant and burn less fuel—economies that 
soon pay for the insulation. 


But more important even than fuel economy 
isheating comfort—uniform heating in all parts 
of the house, guick heating in the morning 
when you fire up, and the freedom from drafts 
that results from having all rooms heated evenly. 


Armstrong’s 


You will have a more comfortable home in 
summer, too, for Armstrong’s Corkboard keeps 
out much of the heat of the sun. Second 
floor rooms are as cool as those on the first 
floor and even those right under the roof are 
quite liveable on hot days when the house is 
lined with cork. 


To realize the full value of insulation in 
your home, be sure to use enough. Experience 
has proved that Armstrong’s Corkboard, 1% 
inches thick, on the walls and 2 inches thick 
on the roof, or top-floor ceiling, affords the 
largest return in comfort and economy per 


dollar of insulation cost. 


Mail the coupon for the book, “The Cork 
Lined House Makes a Comfortable Home.” 
It contains full information and will be of 
interest to all who plan to build or remodel 
a home. Armstrong Cork & Insulation Com- 
pany, 163 Twenty-fourth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Armstrong's Corkboard is easily erected 
in any type of construction—brick, 
stone, tile or frame. It is furnished in 
boards 12 by 32 or 36 inches from 1 
to 3 inches thick. 


® 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office 


163 TWENTY-FOURTH ST., PITTSBURGH, PA, 

or MCGILL BLDG., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 

YENTLEMEN—You may send me your 32-page booklet 
J containing complete information about the insulation of 


T Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
| 


dwellings with Armstrong’s Corkboard. 


ee 


Corkboard Insulation 
AA Heatproof Lining for Walls and Roof 


Address 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


“A Plot Plan for one of our Stock Houses 
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fore ea ae ee, EIS: 
i plot plan above was made for one of our readers who 

purchased from us the house designed for our department 
by Charles S. Keefe, architect, which appears in our ‘House 
Plan Bulletin’ as House No. 16. The owner was wise enough to 
consult us before his foundations were dug and so gave us the 
opportunity of placing his house and garage on the lot to the best 
advantage. The house has been placed 65 feet back from the front 
boundary in order to line up with neighboring houses, and close 
to the east boundary to ensure more sun for the living-room and 
dining-room and to give space for a garden to be enjoyed from 






























The small square garden is planned to be attractive all the year 
and contains, therefore, many evergreens as well as spring and 
summer flowers and roses. In the pockets at the corners of the 
pool are Daphne cneorum and pink geraniums. The pool sug- 
gested is a small one which can be constructed inexpensively and 
which will add much to the interest of the garden. From this 
small garden a fruit-tree walk leads to a simple grape arbor which is 
backed by cedars and sheltered by an elm. In front of these fruit 
trees and berries, spring and summer bulbs are to be scattered. 

On this page also are given working details of the steps at the 























these rooms. Fortunately, a street at the back of the lot allows front boundary and of the pool. The steps are planned to have 
the garage to be placed at the extreme rear. Between the garage brick risers and a brick coping and treads of stone, tile, or con- 
and the drying yard is a space for a play area for the children, crete brushed to a rough texture. Near the steps are planted 
where later they may have their own vegetable garden. The lot, cotoneaster, euonymus, Prairie and Japanese roses, Japanese 
100 feet by 200 feet, faces northeast and is without trees except yew, and mugho pine, to soften their outline and subdue them to ri 
for one redcedar in the west corner. Horsechestnuts, oaks, an inconspicuous feature in the rather steep banking. sle 
maples, and beeches have been placed to give shade later, and a The pool, about 4 feet by 8 feet in size, has a simple concrete th 
boundary planting of poplars and shrubs for a more immediate coping and for effect may be given a coat of waterproof blue 
enclosure. paint on the bottom. Fo 
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THE ILLUSTRIOUS NEW 


(Srypaler 72° 

















at constant acceleration, 3 
totally unconscious of all g 








the next minute, longer, roomier, faster, 
A handsomer, with performance and 
one mae never hefore achieved—Chry- ) 
er excels even Chrysler in its appeal to Kx "| ne ; . 
the discriminating. = | a eat That is beautiful and luxurious beyond 


For this newest product of Chrys! 
science profits from four years’ expe 
with the notable “yo” to give you™lig 
weight for economy; pivotal steering and 
compactness for easy handling; hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes for safety; plus the luxury 
of full rubber mounting to wipe out the last 
vestige of engine tremor and road shock. 


And such performance! 


You probably can’t even imagine out of your 
past experience a car that handles more easily 
at 70 and 72 miles than most cars do at 45— 


That flashes from 5 to 25 miles an hour in 
‘7seconds—That takes even mountain grades 


I: THE illustrious new “72"— modern as 












agine such a car because there 
ds been such a car in its class as the 
itdstrious new Chrysler “72”. 


Begin your new “72” experience by seeing 
it and driving it. Learn for yourself how 
extra-generously the illustrious new “72” ex- 
cels your highest expectations. Any Chrysler 
dealer will gladly afford you this opportunity. 


’ r ’ 


Eight body styles, $1495 and upwards f. o. b. Detroit. 
Chrysler dealers are in position to extend the conve- 
nience of time payments. Ask about Chrysler's attractive 
plan. All Chrysler cars have the additional protec- 
tion against theft of the Fedco System of numbering. 





The new Chrysler “Red-Head™ will be regular 
equipment on the Illustrious New Chrysler 
“72” Roadster, giving even greater speed and 
acceleration than the standards announced. It is 
also available for all other ‘“72" body models. 


New Chrysler “ Red-Head™ Engine —For those 
who seek supreme performance—speed, pick-up, 
hill-climbing ability, going beyond even the qual- 
ities of its standard sixes—Chrysler furnishes 
its new “Red-Head” high-compression engine. . . 
CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS Seioe M E A N MILE § P BR HOUR 

















things made with great content 


We homeward to the Glass-House, and there shewed my cozens the making of glass, and had several 
so thin that the very breath broke one or two of them. — Pepys 








TOWHERE is the truth that all things are 
relative brought home to us more clearly than 

in the realm of the antique. I was asked recently 
to identify an interesting Egyptian necklace which 
had been in the owner’s family for more than three 
generations. This fact alone would place any bit 
of Americana in the category of the genuine 
antique. But, as a specimen of Egyptian metal 
work, a necklace seventy-five or eighty years old 
is, of course, quite modern. With less extreme 
examples of this sort constantly occurring, it 
becomes difficult to say what an antique is or 
ought to be. As a result, there is a noticeable 
tendency nowadays to apply the term to anything 


old or worn out. 
What is an Antique? 


N\ TOT long ago I read with pleasure, and no littl 
4 “amusement, Esther Singleton’s book on 7h 
Collecting o In with 
wide subject, Miss Singleton has done a number of 
things well. But for one thing in particular she is 
-her effort to limit, by some 


of Antique dealing such 


to be congratulated 
kind of definition, the use of the word ‘antique y 
Whatever think of Miss Singleton’s 
obvious against certain ol 


\mericana, one must admire the spirit with which 


one may 


prejudices classes 


she resolute ly exe ludes from her be 10k all discussion 
of objects which in her opinion do not come unde 
the head of the really beautiful, old, and rare. Her 
protest against the kind of cheap mid-Victorian 
stuff which is being offered in many antique shops 
It is not, of course, the first. 


lately is a timely one. 
I read some time ago an amusing comment on the 
absurdity of 


rt skirts and bobbed hair, who would be highly 





the modern grandmother, with het 


censed if you called her an antique, but who buys 





cheap glass and china no older than herself and 
pays an antique price for it. And of course con- 
noisseurs have always placed certain more or less 
elastic limits to the term. The books on old silver 
do not deal with silver made later than 1825; those 
on old china and pottery exclude everything made 
since 1840; furniture is not officially antique after 
the very early Empire period, and so forth. But 
alas! These lines have been almost obliterated by 





Courtesy of Mrs. Frances Nichols 


1 difference in metal and workmanship be- 
tween these two three-mould jugs is evident 


the surge of the modern craze for antiques. At this 
office we are constantly being asked to value or 
information about ‘antiques’ that 
They have no value, of 


give are less 
than lorty years old. 
course, except where there happens to be a demand. 


Such a 


tached lately to colored glass. 


value seems to have been at- 
With the rise to 
popularity of colored glass and linen for the table, 


fictitious 


the antique shops are being ransacked for colored 
all Anything will do, evidently. 
And amusing mistakes are being made, even by 
| know 


glass of sorts. 
those who are supposed to know better. 
one young woman, who prides herself, by the way, 
on knowing something about antiques, who paid 
a dollar for a piece of deep blue glass which had 
caught her eye on the top shelf in an old shop, only 
to realize on the way home that what she had 
bought was a particularly large-sized bromo-seltzer 
bottle! 

The shops are not to be blamed for meeting the 
demand as best they can. I saw a whole windowful 
of the Victorian 


ranged on shelves according to color, 


the other day ugliest glass 
imaginable, 
as though it were quite something of importance. 
There was a great deal of the red imitation Bohe- 
mian glass, such as used to be let into the side 
lights of the 


quantity of dimpled pressed glass, shading from 


Victorian ‘front door’; there was a 
amber to pale red, which is associated in my mind 
Turkish 
and there was 
las 
with setting hen 
hops hese things if people want them. 


smoking-rooms and cozy 
a whole shelfful of the pale blue 
used to see made into egg dishes 


for lids! I’ve no objection to the 


with corners; 


which we 


selling 1 





They cannot hope to produce Stiegel for the 
multitude. But, if this is what the craze for an- 
tiques is bringing us to, it is high time that some- 
body pointed out whither we are bound. 


Three-Section--Mould Glass 





HERE is, of course, no product of early- 

American craftsmanship more worthy of the 
collector’s attention than realearly-American glass. 
The subject is a fascinating one, about which there 
is still much to be learned. Indeed, I find that 
collectors are becoming more and more wary about 
assigning their glass definitely to any one factory, 
or even neighborhood. A well-known collector told 
me not long ago about a bowl and pitcher of the 
double-dipped variety which he had sold as 
definitely South Jersey, because he happened to 
know in this case that that was what it was. The 
matter went out of his mind until some months 
later, when he was offered at an enormous price 
two pieces of genuine Wistarberg which he recog- 
nized at once as his South Jersey bowl and pitcher! 
That collector is in the habit of labeling all glass of 
which he has no definite record: ‘In the style of 
Stiegel,’ ‘In the style of Wistarberg,’ and so forth, 
rather than make the mistake of cocksureness in a 
matter in which there is no such thing as being 
sure. Glassworkers in America were, as we know, 
a roving lot, moving from factory to factory as 
they wished, and taking with them their technique 





McKearm 


Courtesy of G. S 


Group of rare three-section-mould pieces, ail 


miniature except the cruet bottles 


\dd to this the custom, 


prevalent everywhere, of allowing the workers to 


and favorite patterns, 
use metal from the ‘corner pots’ to make anything 
that took their fancy, and it is easy to see why 
pieces are continually bobbing up which look like 
the product of one factory, but which we know 
definitely to have been made at another. 

No group of American glassware is more baffling 
in this respect than the group commonly know: 
“three-section Where it 
when, whether it was the product of one o1 


x whether well-known makes 


mould.’ was made and 


separate factories, ¢ 


of other kinds of glass also made three-mould, has 
never been decided by experts. Certain pieces ol 
] 0) 


glass blown in three-section (Continued on pag 
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“Bob! Promise, will you? Before we invite the Kays to our house, I wish... 
“I can guess. Something more for the new dining room?”’ 
g 4 c 


“Well.—Could we have some real Sterling silver? . . . Ann has that 
lovely Early American design in TREASURE to match her new dining 
room. And I’d hate to have them think. . . well, you knw...” 


ew tastes. New possessions. The dining room, perhaps, done over in the modern 
manner . . . Somehow, the old silver doesn’t quite belong and somehow, “Treasure” does. 
For “Treasure” has that intangible quality we call sty. The Early American, for instance. Here is 
a design modelled directly from some of the authentic and more distinctive pieces, now extant, of our 
own 18th Century. A design which has captured wholly the delicacy, the restraint, the charm that 
gives to the craftsmanship of the period its present vogue. 
And “Treasure,” of course, is STERLING, with all that the word implies—the hall mark of 
essential breeding, background and gracious living... 
The ‘Early American Style” is made in dinner bollow-ware as well as in a complete line of flat silver— 
plain or decorated in the manner of old-fashioned hand engraving. Your jeweler will be glad to show you this 
lovely silver or we will be glad to send you our booklet —‘‘The Early American Style.”’ 


of iS Merling 
~more can not be said 
ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN COMPANY © Silversmiths 
Creators of Distinctive Tableware 
KENWOOD. FEDERAL & NORWOOD STS., - GREENFIELD MASSACHUSE 


lember of che Srerling Silversmiths Guild of America 


a sharia 
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: ‘Creasure’ 
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A SIX-ROOM HOUSE OF STUCCO AND SHINGLE 
Designed by the Atlantic ‘Division of the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 


j es house is especially adapted to a lot 
that faces north or that has space at the 
rear for an attractive garden development, since 
the living-room-dining-room is placed at the back. 
Here also, if desired, a terrace may be built to 
connect directly with this room and to allow 
further enjoyment of the garden. In so small a 
house the living-room and dining-room have been 
wisely combined in one room, a _ particularly 
satisfactory arrangement when there is space in 
the kitchen, as here, for breakfast and informal 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN 








HOSE who may be interested 

to know more about this house 
may write to Room 834, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York City, where the 
headquarters of the Atlantic Divi- 
sion of the Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau are situated. 
This Bureau is a non-profit-making 
organization of practising archi- 
tects, controlled by the American 
Institute of Architects, whose 
object is to provide people of 
limited means with many of the 
advantages of professional archi- 
tectural service. Its activities are 
twofold: it has designed and drawn 
up, for distribution at a nominal 
cost, a large number of five- 
and six-room houses of various 
types; it will give counsel and 
advice, also for a nominal fee, on 
all matters pertaining to the plan- 
ning, financing, and building of 
smaller houses — that is, of those 
of not more than six rooms. 

Plans of this house are for sale 
by the Bureau for $36.50. For 
those who wish to obtain estimates 
of the cost of the house a ‘plans- 
on-approval service’ allows one 
to borrow the plans long enough to 
obtain figures from a contractor. 
All other questions except on 
costs will be gladly answered by 
the Bureau. In referring to this 
house, please use the figures 6F 18. 
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lunch. The house, although only 29’ x 33’ overall, 
has three bedrooms of comfortable size and plenty 
of closet room. A trellis for vines neatly screens 
the service entrance while at the same time it can 
be made an interesting adjunct of the house. The 
long slope of the roof over the porch brings the 
house closer to the ground, and the small dormer 
is so designed as to be an attractive feature 
rather than a detrimental element as is the case 
when this often necessary addition is too large or 
not properly subordinated to the whole mass. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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High compression cars 
are here at last! 


7. ADVENT of Ethyl Gasoline has in the last year 
brought a new standard of automobile performance to hundreds 
of thousands of car owners. As an Ethy! user, you have had the 
benefits of greatly increased speed, more power on hills and heavy 


roads, quicker acceleration, and complete elimination of “knock.” 
But the real high compression automobile is here at last! 
Ethyl Gasoline has made it possible! 
Ride with Ethyl in a high compression motor and get the 


thrill of a lifetime. Ethyl Gasoline is available throughout the 
United States and Canada at pumps which display the “ETHYL” 


trademark. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION : 25 Broadway, New York City 


ETHYL GASOLINE 














NE of the special difficulties of good gar- 
O dening in the identification and use of 
garden material is the confusion in name and 
identity of the many varieties of our garden 


plants. Nor will this confusion 
ever be less, without drastic treat- 
ment; for plant breeders and 
amateurs bring forth unnumbered 
new seedlings and hybrids yearly. 
If there are too many named sorts 
to-day, what of the futurer Well, 
several economists, many years 
ago, said that the world was too 
thickly populated and that re- 
striction of population would be 
necessary. Though that event is 
still postponed, some drastic steps 
must be taken about the future 
population of our gardens, the 
first of which may well be to bring 
some order into the present array 
of garden inhabitants. 

First, and generally, there are 
too many names and forms in our 
garden varieties. Mercifully, many 
new names soon become lost again, 
with perhaps five to ten years of 
popularity, or the names persist in 
catalogues after the sorts are no 
longer in stock. Yet some out- 
standing forms, such as General 
Jacqueminot rose (1852), or Mme. 
Chereau iris (1844), or Festiva 
Maxima peony (1851), are still the 
best of their type and color. There 
is no way of foretelling the length 
of life of novelties; vigor, fashion, 
publicity, and other factors are too 
uncertain in their development to 
make predictions of future values 
of any present service. 

The numbers of the 
forms of some of our garden plants 
are here tabulated, including only 
what are in the trade to-day (or 
still listed in catalogues). Often as 
many more names have _ been 
wholly forgotten. For lists of 
fruits see books on pomology. In 
many cases these figures are poor 
estimates, for the count from 
catalogues is misleading, yet in 
many of these the count is too 
small. Groups of fewer than ten 
varieties, as in Campanula, Prim- 
ula, pentstemon, or deutzia, are 
not included, but their numbers 
will soon be disturbing. 

What an appalling list! Can you 
identify 20,000 different named 
How can I ever know one 


named 


sorts? 


per cent of these named kinds, to say nothing 
of any major part of themr What shall be 
done with them? Shall breeders, dealers, and 
amateurs continue to pour them forth? 


THE TANGLE OF VARIETIES 


A Problem Squarely put to All Good Gardeners 
BY STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


bought. 


The huge numbers are not the only disturb- 
ing factor. The name alone is little indication 
of the identity of the flower which you have 
Many plants are appearing under 








LATIN NAME 


| Common NAME 
| 


No. oF 
VARIE- 
TIES 
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Anemone japonica 

Aster amellus 

Aster cordifolius 

Aster novae-angliae 

Aster novibel gi 

Astilbe arendsi 

Aubrietia deltoidea 

Azalea (Ghent, Indica, 
Kurume, Mollis, etc.) 

Callistephus chinensis 

Canna (garden hybrids) 

Chrysanthemum coccineum 

Chrysanthemum hortorum 


Chrysanthemum maximum 
Clematis jackmant 

Crocus vernus 

Dahlia rosea (garden forms) 
Delphinium cultorum 


| Japanese Anemone 
Italian Aster 

Blue Wood Aster 
New England Aster 
New York Aster 
Hybrid Astilbe 
Common Aubrietia 


China-aster 
Canna 
Painted Lady 
Garden Chrysanthemum 
(20 types) 
Pyrenees Chrysanthemum 
Jackman Clematis 
Common Crocus 
Old Garden Dahlia (15 types) 
Garden Larkspur 





Dianthus alwoodit 
Dianthus caryophyllus 
Dianthus plumarius 
Gaillardia aristata 
Gladiolus childsit 
Gladiolus primulinus (hybrids) | 
Helenium autumnale 
Helianthemum chamaecistus 
Hemerocallis citrina 
Hemerocallis dumortieri 
Heuchera sanguinea 
Hibiscus syriacus 
Hyacinthus orientalis 
Hydrangea opuloides 

Iris germanica 

lris interregna 

Iris kaempferi 

Tris pumila 

Iris stbirica 

Tris xiphioides 

Iris xiphium 

Lathyrus odoratus 
Narcissus incomparabilis 
Narcissus poetaz 

Narcissus pseudonarcissus 
Narcissus poeticus 
Nymphaea alba (hybrids) 
Paeonia albiflora 

Paeonia suffruticosa 


Papaver orientale 

Phlox paniculata 

Phlox subulata 

Phlox suffruticosa 
Potentilla nepalensis 
Prunus serrulata (etc.) 
Rhododendron catawbiense 
Rosa (hybrids) 

Rosa (hybrids) 
Scabiosa caucasica 
Syringa vulgaris 
Tritonia crocosmaeflora 
Trollius (hybrids) 
Tulipa gesneriana 
Tulipa suaveolens 

Viola cornuta (hybrids) 


Alwood Pink 

Carnation 

Grass Pink 

Common Perennial Gaillardia 
Garden Gladiolus 
Primulinus hybrids 
Sneezeweed 

Common Sunrose 

Citron Daylily 

Early Daylily 

Coralbells 

Shrub-althea 

Common Hyacinth 

House Hydrangea 

Tall Bearded Iris 
Intermediate Bearded Iris 
Japanese Iris 

Dwarf Bearded Iris 
Siberian Iris 

English Iris 

Spanish Iris 

Sweet Pea 

Halfskirt Daffodil (3 types) 
Poetaz Narcissus 

Common Daffodil (3 types) 
Poets Narcissus 

European White Waterlily 
Chinese Peony (8 types) 
Tree Peony 


Oriental Poppy 

Garden Phlox 

Moss Phlox 

Smooth Phlox 

Nepal Cinquefoil 
Oriental Cherry 
Catawba Rhododendron 
Bush forms (20 types) 
Climbing forms (15 types) 
Caucasian Scabiosa 
Common Lilac 

Crocos Tritonia 
Globeflower 

Common Tulip (8 types) 
Duc Van Thol Tulip 
Tufted Pansy 


Approximate total......... 








| 25 
12 
10 
12 
7 
25 
20 


500 
100 
400 

50 








1000 
10 
25 
50 
2000 
100 
25 
100 
20 
10 
2500 
100 
10 
15 
5 
15 
15 
20 
200 
50 
3500 
50 
200 
50 
25 
20 
30 
200 
150 
30 
100 
15 
50 
2500 
scarcely 

in trade 
50 
500 
20 
10 
20 
50 
150 
2000 
500 
10 
300 
25 





| 














liberately 
order to length 


several names, the same variety under several 
distinct names. In the past, dealers have de- 
rechristened well-known sorts 
Though this 


en their list. 
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practice is no longer in good form, there are 
still many roses with two current names — 
listed by the same dealer — and in chrysan- 
themum, dahlia, and iris the work of weeding 


out duplicate names is hardly well 
begun. In peony it was found at 
the test garden at Cornell that 
duplicates were a very large part of 
current trade lists. In the Arnold 
Arboretum the names of the forms 
of common lilac have been checked 
back to the original descriptions 
and the labels are now cleared as 
well as can be done. Who can un- 
tangle rhododendron and _ azalea 
varieties? 

Next, many varieties are so near 
other forms in color and growth 
that for garden purposes they are 
identical. If alike in color, they 
may differ in size of bloom, date, 
vigor of plant, keeping qualities, 
and so forth, but still there are too 
many kinds that approximate bet- 
ter forms. The useful Hybrid Tea 
roses can be reduced from over 
1000 sorts to as few as 100 best 
kinds, and dealers and rose gardens 
would gain by the reduction. Some 
old varieties are still best, and some 
novelties will soon be of the elect. 
The date of introduction has no 
bearing on the real value. The 
American Iris Society now has a 
‘black list’ of varieties not recom- 
mended for further culture, as 
better varieties of the same effect 
are available, and the long total 
list is cut down. Would that 
dahlia, chrysanthemum, gladiolus, 
and rose could have black lists! 

Thirdly, many dealers do not 
have the true stock of a special 
variety, and cannot or do not check 
their fields; and, as the forms of a 
plant may be quite similar when 
not in bloom, the labels and colors 
get shuffled at shipping season. It 
is wisest to tag your plants at the 
nursery when in bloom, for later 
delivery. The Federal embargo 
prevents the entry of foreign 
novelties into our gardens in any 
quantity. By restricting immigra- 
tion, the numbers of varieties are 
kept down—a real service —but we 
are practically prevented from 
getting the best kinds, and inferior 
varieties are sold here with the 
names of the best European sorts. 
Though dealers are much more 


careful than a generation ago in shipping aad 
checking their fields, there are still accidents, 
for Perry White Oriental poppy is usually red 
when my garden gets (Continued on page 460) 
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Thing Of ‘Beauty Is 
cA “Foy Forever 


A radiator can make or mar the atmos- 
phere of a room as easily as any of the 


furnishings or the hangings. 


Genuine Aero Radiators—the standard of 
radiator beauty and warmth—will be as de- 
cided additions to your home as the one in 
the picture is to this room. Notice its beau- 
tiful, graceful, slender lines and delicate and 
pleasing proportions. It becomes a counter- 


part of the furnishings. 





© 
ne 
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Aero Radiators installed in your home 
will always be a joy. They are units of 


“Beauty and Warmth,” a book- beauty—they will never be superannuated 
let describing the complete line because they are leaders in both Beauty and 
of Aero Radiators and National Warmth. 


Boilers, will be mailed free 


upon request. Aero Radiators are imitated, which is the 


highest compliment that can be paid them. 
When talking with your Architect or Heat- 
ing Contractor be sure to mention genuine 


Aero Radiators specifically. 














NaTionac Raoiator Company 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago. 
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PLANT NAMES 





Knowledge of the Origins of Uexing ‘Botanical Names Will Add to Your Interest in Plants 


weather conditions. Sunshine is favor- 
able for glad work among plants, and when the 
sky weeps he may smile, because he knows 
that kindly nature is doing more for his 
blooms than any mere human power may. Yet 
there is a time when, although the gardening 
interest lives, it may languish for lack of proper 
food. This is winter, when seed catalogues 
become literature, not too often, it is to be 
hoped, fiction, and every true planter, whether 
of potatoes or dahlias, waits impatiently the 
coming of spring. Now one may consider this 
as a period of dull delay or an opportunity to 
learn more of green growth. Not merely its 
habit and whim, which the garden and experi- 
ence therein may best tell, but the fascination 
of name and history. 

Let’s do a bit of conjuring and by aid of 
white magic summon from more genial months 
a garden in full bloom. As we step into this 
Eden of the mind, it’s possible we may find 
others there before us. Give them welcome, for 
a setting of beauty is surely no place for self- 
ishness. 

Sure enough, there are two figures standing 
before a mass of blue bloom. 

‘What handsome ragged sailors,’ says one. 

‘But, my dear,’ protests the other, ‘those are 
not ragged sailors; they’re bachelor buttons.’ 

They are gentlewomen, these two, and do 
not argue. Possibly lips may tighten, and 
certainly each believes herself to be right. As 
a matter of fact, each is. This plant has been 
called by both names and still others. If either 
of these dear ladies had known the correct 
answer, she might have said something like 
this: ‘What a delightful thing to call Cen- 
taurea cyanus. It’s always nice to hear a new 
popular name for an old favorite in flowerland.’ 
Then there could have been no chance for mis- 
understanding. For it is a fact that some 
plants, especially those which have lived many 
years and in different countries, have acquired 
more than one popular name; what is still more 
confusing and dangerous to tranquillity, the 
same one is occasionally given to different 
tlowers. 

These popular names are charming and 
usually given for a characteristic, just as you 
may call your son ‘Junior,’ or his pals may call 
my son ‘Shorty.’ And as these boys of ours 
have other names, so have the plants —in their 
case called botanical or scientific. Let me as- 
sure you that it is wise for everyone worthy the 
name of gardener to learn these. Not so much 
to use in the garden, where they might seem 
pedantic, but in cases like this where there is 
difference of opinion between friends. Also, 
and equally important, when one comes to 
make up the fall and spring order for the 
seedsman. 

Believe me, these names are interesting once 
their meaning is known. For example, this 
blue flower is called centaurea, which is from 


\ GARDENER should be happy under all 


BY ALICE T. A. QUACKENBUSH 


the Greek word centaur. You will recall that 
the centaurs were fabled monsters, half horse, 
half man. How do you suppose this plant ever 
got such a name? (It does n’t look like a horse 
or a man, still less like a monster.) Because of 
a legend which tells that one of the centaurs 
was once injured by a poisoned arrow. He 
bound blossoms from this plant about the 
wound and recovered, which is attractive 
myth and appalling science. At any rate, in 
gratitude he gave his name to the plant. 

Near this centaurea is a clump of leaves so 
delicate as to look like ferns. Yet we know 
that they are not, because there are blossoms. 
Suppose we pick one and examine it. The 
popular name is columbine, from the Latin and 
meaning ‘dove.’ A look at the bloom will ex- 
plain why this was given; the petals and sepals 
form five tiny doves with their heads close 
together as if they were gossiping about how 
expensive dovecotes have become in modern 
times and how difficult it is to rear a family 
with any sort of privacy. A curious fact in 
plant nomenclature is that the scientific name 
for columbine is that of another bird; this is 
Aquilegia — no gentle dove, but the lordly 
eagle. 

Now for a glance at another flower which 
carries planting directions in its name. That is 
a fortunate garden which has infant’s breath 
with its sprays of misty bloom which blend 
delightfully with sturdier growth outdoors and 
in bouquets. The botanical name for this is 
gypsophila, which means ‘chalk-loving.’ Ex- 
perience teaches that it is bettered by the ad- 
dition of chalk to its diet. 

As we have been strolling through this gar- 
den of imagination the sun has risen high 
enough to open the golden cups of some Cali- 
fornia poppies which were sown in front of blue 
centaurea. The name is an excellent one for 
them because, although they will grow almost 
anywhere, they were found originally in this 
state of our western coast. Botanically speak- 
ing, their title is formidable: Eschscholtzia; 
and you may wonder just why such a long 
name was given to a low plant. It was because 
a Russian, Eschscholtz, found a specimen 
when his ship touched at a port of California 
and introduced it to Europe. Here is another 
reason for the naming of plants. Many come 
from proper names; some of these are of botan- 
ists or persons especially interested in floricul- 
ture, many bear witness to brave deeds in the 
name of adventurers and explorers, while 
perhaps the most romantic are those given 
in affection for some dear friend or lady 
fair. 

| have made a list of plants and the sources 
from which they have been named. Not that 
these are the only reasons for which plants are 
named; not that any part of my list is complete. 
For | would not, if | could, deprive you of the 
pleasure of searching for the origin of the name 
of many a plant you fancy. 
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FROM PROPER NAMES 


Claytonia — Clayton, a plant collector 
Dicksonia — Dickson, a botanist 

Echeveria — Echeveri, a botanical draughtsman 
Gilia — Gil, a Spanish botanist 

Houstonia — Houston, an English botanist 
Jeffersonia — Thomas Jefferson 

Kalmia — Kalm, a Swedish botanist 

Linnaea — Linneus, a Swedish botanist 
Lopezia — Lopez, a Spanish botanist 
Mitchella — Mitchell, an American physician 
Monarda — Monardez, a Spanish physician 
Rudbeckia — Rudbeck, a Swedish botanist 
Sarracenia — Sarrazin, a French physician 


NAMES FROM THE CLASSICS 


Arethusa — Arethusa, one of Diana’s nymphs 
Aristotelia — Aristotle, a Greek philosopher 
Artemisia — Artemis, the Greek Diana 

Daphne — Daphne, a nymph 

Helenium — Helen of Troy 

Iris — Iris, goddess of the rainbow 

Medeola — Medea, a sorceress 

Narcissus — Narcissus, who loved his own reflection 
Nymphaea — Nympha, a water nymph 

Paeonia — Pzon, physician to the gods 


DESCRIPTIVE NAMES 

Cypripedium — Kupris, Venus, and podeion, slipper; 
the bloom popularly called ‘lady’s slipper’ be- 
cause it looks like a slipper. 

Geranium — geranos, a crane; because the seed pods 
resemble the crane’s bill. 

Gladiolus — the diminutive of gladius, a sword. The 
leaves are like swords. 

Heliotropium — from helios, the sun, and trope, 
turn; it was supposed to follow the sun. 

Lychnis — from luchnos, a lamp; because of brilliant 
color. 

Nigella — from niger, black; the seeds are black. 

Oxalis — from oxus, acid; the leaves have a sour 
taste. 

Physalis — from phusallis, a bladder; the seed pods 
look like bladders. 

Primula — primus, first; because of early bloom. 

Schizanthus — from schizo, to cut; the blossoms are 
deeply cleft. 

Spiraea — from speira, anything wound round; the 
flowering branches were often used as garlands. 





NAMES FROM HABITAT 
Aconitum — Acona, Italy 
Arabis — Arabia 
Bergamot — Bergamo, Italy 
Colchicum — Colchis, Asia Minor 
Cytisus — Cythrus, an island near Greece 
Nepeta — Nepete, a town in Tuscany 


CONDITION FOR BEST GROWTH 
Arenaria — from arena, sand; a sandy soil is best 
for it. 
Azalea — from azaleos, dry; it likes a dry location. 
Heather — from an old Anglo-Saxon word meaning 
‘waste’; because it grows on waste ground. 
Nemophila — nemos, a grove, and phileo, to love; a 
shade-loving plant. 


FROM OLD BELIEFS 
Cimicifuga — from cimex, a bug, and fugo, to drive 
away. It is a sad truth that this promise of 
protection from the all-devouring has never been 
fulfilled. 
Lysimachia — from lusis, release from, and mache, 
strife; it was supposed to be a peacemaker. 


RESEMBLANCE TO ANIMALS 
Antirrhinum — from anit, like, and rhin, a snout; 
the flower looks like a snout. 
Cynoglossum — from kuon, a hound, and glossa, a 
tongue; this because of the shape of the leaves. 
Myosotis — from mus, mouse, and ofis, ear; the 
leaves of this, the beloved forget-me-not, are 
shaped like the ears of a mouse. i 
Ranunculus —the diminutive of rana, a 1rog; 
probably because the buttercup in its native place 
of growth seems to be squatting in low marshy 
places as does its less lovely namesake. 
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Some Stenifpcant 
of Danersk Furniture 


fa piece represents a group of Danersk 
furniture designed for the modern Amer- 
ican home in the best traditions. 


The Pine Tree Dresser is from the new Pine Tree 
group, where delightful fantasy and gracious dignity 
are happily rnet. Here are charming old forms from 
famous pieces, ancient artistry in coloring, and 
quaint carvings such as characterize old Brittany 
beds. The group is finished in golden mellow tones 
like old meerschaum. 

The Sudbury Desk, with its choice 18th Century 
design, belongs to the Sudbury bedroom group. 
The amber red tones of San Domingo mahogany, 
cut from the crotch of the tree for beauty of grain, 


The Pine Tree Dresser. The 

painted theme on the drawer 

panels was found inside an 

old carved dower chest. The 

original painting of this 

theme is reproduced at the 
top of the page 
































The Danersk Shell 
| Corner Cupboard. 
A true Colonial 
/ piece of this sort 
| will, of itself, lift 
| a room out of the 
| ordinary 




















Pilgrim Bed of maple and white walnut, from the 
Pilgrim group. The pieces of this group are as 
genuine in design and friendly in character as a@ 


Cape Cod cottage 


As AN ILLustraTion of the reasonable 
prices of Danersk hand-made furniture, 
this book-trough table of maple and white 
walnut may be had for a modest $25. Come 
in and see our complete collection of 
Danersk furniture for all rooms 


house. We welcome visitors. 











of the 
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“Pieces 


are emphasized by inlaid borders. Exquisite refine- 
ment of detail is combined with careful hand joinery. 


The Pilgrim Bed is of maple and white walnut. 
The group to which it belongs contains a rare “In- 
step Table” with book shelf, a chest of drawers, a 
tilting dresser mirror, a desk and chair, and a com- 
fortable arm chair—all of the finest Danersk hand 
joining. The group, complete with two beds, may be 
bought for $495.00. 

What is more appealing in furniture than a true 
colonial corner Cupboard? The living room, dining 
room, hall or study is lifted out of the ordinary by 
just one piece with the old-time flavor of the 
Danersk Shell Corner Cupboard. 








The Danersk Sudbury 
Desk. Delicate inlaid bor- 
ders around panels and 
drawer front emphasize 
the exquisite grain of the 
mahogany 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


Chicago Salesrooms 
315 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
At 46th Street — First Floor 


FACTORIES IN NEW ENGLAND 


Los Angeles Distributor 
2869 WEST SEVENTH STREET 











HEATING THE HOUSE BY GAS 


This Convenient Fuel is Becoming Increasingly Prattical 


HE older we grow the more comfortable 
$M assurance we have that Providence has 
in store resources which are ample for the 
natural needs of the world and which are be- 
coming available with a speed that apparently 
accelerates. The degree to which we have been 
released from manual responsibility in the 
last few years is startling when we stop to 
consider it. 

A group of women recently having a twen- 
ticth anniversary at a college started to list the 
new forms of mechanical relief which had come 
since their own college days. Beginning with 
the common use of the telephone, they worked 
out a catalogue which grew like Alice when she 
nibbled the caterpillar’s mushroom in Wonder- 
land. 

One of the newest and possibly the most 
welcome of all of our centralizations of routine 
is the acceptance of gas to heat our houses 
as well as light them from a common central 
station. Gas heat is now a reality instead of a 
utopian dream, and it is literally possible with 
one match to release sufficient heat for the 
whole domestic system, which has become ours 
to enjoy by no more effort than the scratch 
of that one match represents. 

When we stop to figure the number of hours 
involved in shaking the furnace down, in 
feeding its insatiable maw with shovelful after 
shovelful of coal, and in taking barrels of 
ashes out on frosty mornings, we have only 
begun to list the difficulties which surrounded 
the man of the house in coping with the heating 
problem. Feminine interest was more con- 
centrated on the dust which had to be removed 
from the furnishings, the tracks of all those 
emerging from the cellar, and the sooty smoke 
which collected slowly but relentlessly through- 
out the heating season and clung tenaciously 
to the wallpaper as well as to furniture cover- 
ings. 

From an economic standpoint we had to 
worry about whether the miners were going 
to strike. We had no way, either, of knowing 
what we were purchasing when we bought our 
coal. Short of laboratory tests there was noth- 
ing to indicate whether the black pile in the 
cellar was one hundred or forty-nine per cent 
combustible. 


E have so long been accustomed to the 
convenience of gas for cooking that no 
sales arguments are at all necessary to show us 
what it means as a heating supply. Boilers 
for gas heating are now made by the finest 
producers, so that inefficiency is practically 
eliminated and danger nonexistent. The 
latest safety device, for instance, makes it 
impossible for any gas to flow through the 
intake pipe unless the pilot light is burning. 
Among its galaxy of virtues gas heat can 
serenely claim perfect convenience, absolute 
stability of temperature control, noiselessness, 
and cleanliness. 


BY ELIZABETH MACDONALD 


Unlike the oil-burning devices for house 
heating, the gas burner cannot be inserted in 
the boiler or furnace, or installed in the house 
system. An entirely new boiler must be put 
in. This boiler, however, is connected to the 
heating installation already in the house above 
the cellar level, so that the installation expense 
covers merely putting in the new boiler and 
making the necessary connection below stairs. 
As a fuel, gas is equally applicable to hot- 
water, steam, hot-air, or vapor systems. 


with regard to the whole-hearted accept- 
ance of this new possibility for increased joy in 
living is on the standpoint of dollars and cents. 
Roughly estimated, gas heating will cost from 
half as much again to twice as much as heating 
the house with coal. That is, if a coal bill for a 
number of years had averaged three hundred 
dollars, the bill for gas heating the same house 
with the same piping or register surface would 
be from four hundred and fifty to six hundred 
dollars for the year. 

Although this seems a high price to pay for 
convenience, it may not prove to be so when 
the individual householder has gone into other 
factors influencing his decision. If it has been 
necessary, as so often it is, to hire a man to 
care for the furnace, his wages of course have 
to be deducted from the larger gas charge. 
Another thing that often influences a local 
problem is the method by which the gas 
charges are computed. If there is in force the 
arrangement known as a ‘two-part rate,’ the 
extra use of gas for the furnace may actually 
decrease the cost of the gas regularly in use 
for cooking purposes. This is true to some 
extent also of the other arrangement known as 
the ‘sliding scale.’ According to this method 
of charging for gas, the regular rate is in force 
to a certain fixed consumption; after that suc- 
ceeding amounts are billed at a lesser rate 
which diminishes as consumption rises. This 
is the arrangement which gives rise to the 
apparently contradictory statement that the 
more you use the less it costs. 

In a gas-heated house where temperature 
is held at an absolutely fixed point, regardless 
of the temperature indicated by the thermom- 
eter outside, there is a tendency toward physi- 
cal relief which aids in maintaining better 
health. If the system is connected with city 
water supply in such a way as properly to 
humidify the warm air, as should be done with 
a furnace installation, then one of the most 
menacing problems in house heating has been 
successfully met and overcome. The colds 
and throat irritations that are prevalent over 
such a large part of the United States every 
spring are largely to be charged to the Sahara 
atmosphere of the insides of our houses during 
the winter months. 

In the installation of a gas system two 
special cautions should be heeded. The first 
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one is to make certain that the boiler which 
you buy has an A. G. A. rating. The letters 
A. G. A. stand for American Gas Association, 
This is a progressive institution codperatively 
maintained by all those agencies interested 
in making gas of real service to the public, 
They maintain a testing laboratory of absolute 
reliability and of especially high probity which 
rigidly scrutinizes every appliance on the 
market using gas in any way whatever. Any 
appliance certified by this laboratory may be 
relied upon by the consumer. A less scrupu- 
lous manufacturer can rate his boiler with any- 
thing he thinks sounds reasonable. He may 
state that it will produce a certain amount of 
heat, and be within the bounds of truth. What 
he fails to add is that it will produce that 
amount of heat under forced draft by the con- 
sumption of an extravagant amount of fuel. 
The A. G. A. rating is for the heat which may 
be produced under normal conditions without 
any forcing. 

The second point to consider carefully is 
the amount of radiation in the house. This 
amount is necessarily dependent upon the way 
the house is built, the quality of its insulation, 
or the possession of any insulation whatever, 
as well as the amount of window surface and 
other factors which any heating engineer can 
readily explgin. With the right boiler rating, 
insulation, and ample radiation, the bill for 
any kind of heating, gas included, will be the 
least it is possible to make it. 


UST what the excess cost of gas is, no one 

can say with absolute accuracy. Anybody 
who puts in gas heating must be prepared to 
face, during at least two or three months of the 
year, some bills that at first sight seem pretty 
big. It must be remembered, however, that 
these are peak-load bills, and that the right 
point of view regarding cost can only be had 
by taking the total bill and dividing it by 
twelve. The reason why the cost to the con- 
sumer must be as large as it is, is explained by 
the difficulties of the public utility involved. 

It is necessary for the gas company to main- 
tain an equipment prepared to furnish enough 
gas to keep ail of its customers as warm as 
they want to be on the coldest day of the year. 
This is the minimum amount on which it 
may safely engage in the gas-heating business. 
Except for an average of probably not over 
ten days in each year, some part of this equip- 
ment must lie idle. For two or three months 
practically all of it is entirely unused. It is 
obvious then to the consumer that the price 
he pays for service on the zero day must cover 
the loss due to his lack of desire for the same 
service in the middle of summer. 

Another problem from the production side 
lies in the fact that heating by gas is a new 
engineering proposition not foreseen when the 
mains for illuminating houses were made. 
Perhaps it is safe to (Continued on page 474) 
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Combination of six distinct 
Kitchen Maid Units 





















The Butlery Combinations afford great elasticity 


iy Kitchen Maid Colors 


**. bring rich new possibilities for 
effective kitchen planning 





Dove Grey ... Cactus Green .. . Lama Tan . . . Travertine 
Ivory .. . Shasta White . . . these are the distinctive Kitchen 
Maid finishes from which the home planner may now choose. 


Simply select the units you need in the finish you prefer. Each 
unit in this full line of kitchen equipment is complete in itself 
—may be used alone or in a unit grouping. 











Kitchenette Assemblage, 
including refrigerator, 


aadaeae And when you make Kitchen Maid Units a part of your plans, 


you know you are securing the only equipment with sanitary 
rounded inside corners, smooth doors, concealed hinges and 
the many other exclusive features these charming units offer. 





With all their advantages, Kitchen Maid Units cost no more 
to install than old-fashioned cupboards. Write for the Kitchen 


Maid catalogue today. 
WASMUTH-ENDICOTT COMPANY, 1110 Snowden St., Andrews, Indiana 
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> Be Your Kitchen Aid” 


“Let the Kitchen Maid rs 
MAID 
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If in Canada, address 
Branch Office 
Waterloo, Ontario 


Representatives 


Dish and Linen Cupboards in all 
for every need Principal Cities 









Complete Harmonized Equipment for Every Size and Type of Modern Kitchen 














THE HISTORICAL WINDFLOWER 
A Welcome Member of the Spring and Fall Garden 


N the hillsides of Greece, some two 
QC) thousand years ago, the windflower or 
anemone unlocked the doors of spring and 
threw the key away, even as it does to-day in 
America. In the imaginative minds of the 
Greeks, the brave little windflower only smiled 
with an open face when caressed by the 
vagrant wind gods; therefore they named 
it ‘anemone’ from the Greek word 
anemos, the wind. 

In Pliny’s Historia mundi, written in 
the first century A.p., one discovers that 
men, old in wisdom, sent their faithful 
followers out over the hillsides in search of 
the first flower of spring, chanting as they 
went this modern Couéism: ‘I gather thee 
as a remedy against all disease.’ In a 
spirit of worship they tucked away their 
first precious little anemone in a bit of 
scarlet cloth. If, perchance, the gatherer 
fell ill, it was bound around his throat in 
the interests of good health. 

What American child has not wandered 
over the hillsides in March and April in 
search of the first flower of spring, the 
gallant wood anemone or the little pale 
violet-rose hepatica pushing bravely up 
through brown leaves? What American 
mountaineer has not wandered through 
the alpine meadows in May and June in 
search of the fuzzy-wuzzy mountain 
anemone, the pulsatilla or pasqueflower, 
silky-haired and violet-faced, pushing 
serenely up through the snow, or in search 
of the pulsatilla’s seed pods in August and 
September, with their long shaggy beards 
blowing in the breeze? 

Member of the buttercup family, the 
Ranunculaceae, is the ardent anemone, 
the historical windflower. There are a 
number of different species, hardy her- 
baceous perennials, fibrous-rooted and 
tuberous-rooted. Among them all, per- 
haps the two most popular varieties are 
the Japanese anemone, the Anemone 
japonica, and the Anemone coronaria, or 
poppy anemone. 

The Anemone coronaria, a tuberous-rooted 
species, imported from Southern Europe, 
embraces many single, double, and semidouble 
varieties: the St. Brigid, the Caen, the Cardinal 
Hat, the Bride, the Victoria Giant, and so 
forth. 

Among these various individuals, each with 
its own charm, one of the most popular garden 
favorites is the St. Brigid anemone. The tubers 
of the St. Brigid, a valuable addition to any 
rock garden, alpine nook, terrace, or border, 
may be planted either in the spring of the year, 
from January to March, in cold soil, or early in 
the autumn, from September to October, in 
warm, light soil. The St. Brigid anemone is 
happiest when planted two to three inches deep 
and six inches apart in a rich, deep, and sandy 
loam. Instead of planting the tubers, one may 


BY HARRIET GEITHMANN 


sow the seeds of the best variety in June, or 
when fully ripe, in a warm, sheltered bed in the 
open. The soil should be well pulverized, 
leveled, and raked, with never a weed left in it. 
After the seeds have been sown thinly and 
evenly over the surface, they should be covered 
with a blanket, a quarter of an inch thick, of 





AN ARRANGEMENT OF THE ST. BRIGID ANEMONES 
IN A RIOT OF COLORS RANGING FROM ORCHID TO 
OLD ROSE 


rich, sandy compost, patted firmly down with 
the back of the spade and sprinkled ever so 
gently. 

The increase of the St. Brigid is made pos- 
sible by a division of toes or tubers, seven to 
fifteen to a plant. For sheer industry, neat and 
tidy appearance, independence of action, and 
plucky indifference to the temperamental 
pranks of the thermometer, there is no flower 
that surpasses the St. Brigid anemone. Its 
color combinations are amazing. They range 
from amethyst to ruby, from bloodstone to 
moonstone, from watermelon juice to huckle- 
berry stain. It arrives on the scene of action 
zoned and ringed and striped, variegated as 
well as solid. Its brilliant scarlets appeal to the 
men and its delicate orchids to the women. 
The St. Brigid makes one think of the paint 
pots of the Yellowstone all jumbled up to- 
gether. 
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As a cut flower it is superb, satisfying, and 
surprising. With the most indifferent care, a 
change of water daily, and a rearrangement of 
flowers, the St. Brigid anemone hangs tena- 
ciously on to life and its mission of spreading 
the gospel of good cheer and beauty. In this 
respect it is carnation-wise. 

At Tolt, Washington, on a ten-acre 
patch of rich, river-bottom land running 
north and south in the Snoqualmie Valley, 
—a valley made famous by ‘contented 
cows,’ a valley that invites the Washing- 
ton winter to come and stay, — one stum- 
bles across the blazing anemone gardens 
of Mary G. Bird, a Seattle teacher. Miss 
Bird raises the St. Brigid because she 
loves it and because of certain associa- 
tions connected with St. Brigid in Ireland. 
For the past five years she has been ex- 
perimenting with this particular anemone. 
Here she ‘puts leaf mould under their 
velvet chins.’ Here she persuades them to 
bloom all winter, saws them off in the 
frost, thaws them out, and decorates one 
midwinter banquet table after another. 
Here they wax as large as golf balls, every 
flower on its own stem, six to ten inches 
high, with a huge, lacy collar around its 
neck; because Miss Bird follows in the 
steps of Luther Burbank and only en- 
courages the hardiest, the largest, and 
those that bloom the longest — just the 
superlative ones. The rest she eliminates 
from the race. It takes courage to do this. 
Here the St. Brigid blooms eight months 
in the year, from November to June, on 
stems as sturdy as fountain pens. When 
their foliage dies down in July, Miss Bird 
snaps off their extra toes or tubers and 
transplants them in August. In Septem- 
ber they are green. In October they begin 
to bud. In November they begin to 
bloom and continue to bloom on into 
June. While Miss Bird is actuated by love 
instead of commercial turnover, she can- 
not begin to supply the demand for her St. 
Brigid tubers or cut flowers. 

‘What is the special mission of the anem- 
one?’ we asked this Seattle teacher-anemone- 
grower, standing in the midst of her field of 
violet-mauve. 

‘To capture all the rain that’s going to 
waste,’ she laughed, ‘and to warm up Old 
Man Winter and to copy the coffeepot that 
simmers on the back of the stove waiting for 
late comers.’ 

In the early spring, from the hills of Greece 
to the hills of America, the Viking among 
flowers, the windflower or anemone, is a 
welcome visitor. With fragile face and form, 
courageous spirit, and enduring constitution, 
it warms up winter and introduces spring. 
Tell any anemone grower, ‘ You have the world 
before you,’ and hark to the whisper as you 
brush by: ‘No; behind, pushing.’ 
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Ten to one she'll induce the ardent young 
| man to give up his skating party and come 
inside; for being indoors behind Fenestra 
Casements is next best to being outdoors. 
That’s because these better steel windows 
bring the outdoors in—make the rooms 
sunny, cozy, cheerful. » » » Bright, friendly 
rooms are enticing to juniors and grown- 
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ups alike, and all the more so when their 
comfort is assured by Fenestra advantages 
—easy opening, weather-tightness, inside 
washing. You'll appreciate interior screens, 
too, which stay clean and protect your cur- 
tains.  » + All of these advantages you can 
easily afford, for Fenestra Casements cost 
only about two per cent of the house total. 


fenestra CASEMENTS 


ROLLED STEEL 


FACTORIES: DETROIT, MICH., AND 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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FRUIT TREES AND BERRIES FOR THE HOME GARDEN 


Uarieties that Anyone Can Grow with Sure Success 


i my way of thinking one of the greatest 
advantages of living in a suburb is that | 
can grow finer kinds of fruit than | can buy in 
the stores. Almost my first act after taking up 
residence in such a place was to plant all the 
fruit trees and bushes that could be accom- 
modated on it. The success secured in spite of 
exceedingly poor ground prompts me to out- 
line the following ways by which anyone 
should be able to succeed. 

First, let me assure the reader that it is not 
Necessary to wait long years before he can 
expect to gather his own fruit. Let him note 
the following record of my experience on the 
area mentioned. 

Everbearing varieties of strawberries vielded 
fruit during the autumn of the same season 
thev were planted! Ordinary kinds bore the 
next vear; and both continued for two years 
longer, when new plantings repeated the per- 
formance. Raspberries, gooseberries, cur- 
rants, blackberries, and grapes began to bear 
the vear after planting and greatly increased 
their vields the next vear. With reasonable 
attention, the berry plants should continue 
fruitful for ten to fifteen years; the grapes for 
twenty-five or more. 

Well-managed peach trees and quince bushes 
normally begin to bear the third year after 
planting; sour cherries and plums the fourth. 
Sweet cherries and some kinds of pears may 
begin the third or the fourth year, but usually 
they bear only a few specimens before the fifth 
season, after which they steadily increase. 
Among apples there is wide variation of initial 
fruitfulness. 

The New York Experiment Station found 
that out of about sixty varieties tested thirty- 
six began to bear within five vears of planting. 
Of these, the following six began the second or 
the third vear: Oldenburg (Duchess), Haas, 
Keswick, Primate, Rome Beauty, and Wil- 
liams. Taking the list as a whole, the best in 
quality for home planting and use are: Red 
June, Oldenburg, Early Harvest, Fameuse, 
Haas, Jefferis, Tompkins King, Maiden Blush, 
Munson, Pomme Grise, Primate, Red As- 
trachan, Rhode Island Greening, Sops of 
Wine, Twenty Ounce, Wagener, Williams, 
Winesap, and Yellow Transparent. 


NOWING such things before planting 
K enabled me to make selection of varieties, 
and thus forestall the ‘hope deferred’ that 
‘maketh the heart sick.’ | therefore recom- 
mend that the amateur who has only a limited 
area to plant and who wants to get the quickest 
possible returns make his selection of varieties 
on this same basis. 

I am a strong advocate of having fruit trees, 
grape vines, and currant and gooseberry bushes 
delivered in the late fall, after they have 
naturally dropped their leaves. By doing so 
one is much more likely to get the varie- 
tics and sizes of nursery stock desired, be- 
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cause nursery supplies are not then depleted. 

Whenever the season promises to remain 
open for two or more weeks, and where the 
winters are not unusually severe, | prefer also 
to plant in the fall. When this cannot be done 
conveniently or safely (as in regions of very 
severe climate), | dig a trench about a foot 
deep, running east and west, on some dry spot, 
and make the south side with a long slope. Then 
I break open the bundles of trees, and so forth, 
and lay each specimen singly, with its roots in 
the deepest part of the trench and its tops 
toward the south. The plants may overlap 
without damage, but never should bundles of 
nursery stock be heeled in as bundles. Air gets 
around the roots and dries out the plants. 
Finally, | cover all roots and two-thirds of the 
tops with about a six-inch depth of earth well 
worked among them. All straw and other 
packing material is removed and the ground 
made bare around the trees to prevent mice 
from making nests near them. Treated thus, 
the plants will come through the winter in per- 
fect condition. By having them delivered in 
the fall, one has them to plant when he wants 
to in the spring; he is not delayed by having to 
wait his turn at the nursery, or by a possible 
railway strike, as | was one spring (1920); and 
the trees get a much earlier start than when 
they are planted late in the season. 

I do not favor planting raspberries, dew- 
berries, and blackberries in the fall, because 
they have difficulty in getting a good root-hold 
before winter sets in, and therefore may be 
heaved out of the ground and killed before 
spring. But they may be heeled in with perfect 
safety. Spring-delivered nursery stock that 
cannot be planted immediately, or that is dry 
or shriveled, should be unpacked at once, 
separated, and temporarily heeled in until it 
can be planted. It need not be so deeply 
buried as stock to be held over winter, but its 
roots must be well covered. 


TRANGE as it may appear to the nov- 
S ice, young plants do better than older 
ones when transplanted. I do not know of a 
single case where the buyer of so-called ‘ready 
to bear’ or ‘bearing age’ trees has been satisfied 
with his results. So much root is lost in digging 
that the trees never recover. | know many 
cases where one-year trees, which when 
bought were mere unbranched switches, have 
begun to bear liberally long before ‘bearing 
age’ trees had recovered enough to make even 
a start. The reason is that, as the young trees 
suffer little loss of feeding-roots, they take 
quick hold of the soil and go ahead with ap- 
parently no setback. 

Personally, | prefer fruit trees only one year 
old. At this age most kinds are without 
branches, though peach trees are usually well 
branched. With such young trees I can en- 
courage the development of branches where 
they will not interfere with or pull against each 
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other. This pruning, or rather training, | do 
while the little shoots are still green and soft 
enough to be pinched off with my finger nail, 
Thus the wounds are trifling, the healing js 
quick, the plant food is not wasted in develop- 
ing parts that must sometime be cut off, and 
the work requires only a short time to make a 
much better job than is possible with even the 
best pruning tools. 

By following this plan I can generally have 
the permanent branches point in different direc- 
tions, thus assuring a tree of good symmetrical 
form. Also, by spacing them at least a foot apart 
on the trunk | greatly increase the architec- 
tural strength of the tree. When the branches 
are close together they pull against each other, 
and sooner or later break down with the 
weight of fruit or ice. As the great majority of 
two-year and older trees sold by nurserymen 
have their branches all in a bunch, the buyer is 
really making an investment in disappoint- 
ment! The pinching plan favors quick healing 
of the little wounds and also obviates cutting 
off large or numerous branches, the consequent 
delay of fruit bearing, and the probable 
damage to the tree due to the entrance of decay 
through improperly made wounds. ‘The less a 
tree is cut the sounder it will be, and the better 
its fruits.’ (Translation from Karl Koopmann.) 

It is all well enough for the commercial fruit 
grower to favor a certain character of soil for 
his business plantings. He may pick and 
choose where he wants to make his investment, 
but the amateur usually must make the best of 
what he has already. Fortunately his area is 
small enough to allow him to ameliorate soil 
conditions in simple, feasible, and inexpensive 
ways, as in my own case already mentioned. 

For each of my trees | dug out and threw 
away the worthless earth and filled the hole 
with about half a wheelbarrow load of good 
soil in which was thoroughly mixed a couple of 
handfuls each of ground bone and pulverized 
sheep manure. Every plant did well. Never 
should fresh manure or commercial fertilizers 
be put near the roots when-planting. They 
should be applied on the surface after planting, 
preferably in spring, even when the plants are 
set in the autumn. If there is danger of their 
being washed away, they should be raked into 
the surface an inch or two. Trees and other 
plants are almost sure to be killed when strong 
solutions of manures and fertilizers come in 
direct contact with the newly forming roots. 


\ \ 7 HENEVER | could manage, | would 

have the orchard longer one way than 
the other so as to reduce the loss of time in 
turning at the ends of the rows when plowing 
and harrowing. In the suburban garden, where 
the work is usually done by hand, one must 
plan to fit the space. The best way to econ- 
omize area is to place the largest-growing trees 
as near the maximum recommended dis- 
tances apart as one (Continued on page 404) 
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f ona, dainty Glas sware 


This is the fourth set of six hands in a series of Bridge bid- 

ding problems by Milton C Work 

In each of these hands, South (the dealer) has already bid > > ~ & 
one spade. West. the second player, has passed. You, as 


North, are asked to decide how you would bid each of the 
hands shown below, your partner having opened with one 
spade. Send in your bids before November Ist. All those 
who bid these hands correctly will receive valuable prizes. 


— ee Graceful designs . . . delicate colors . . . appropriate patterns . . . in 
539 GAK-Q) SAKQO 435 an almost inexhaustible variety of exquisite pieces. These you ail 
OC tayo: Oe find in the fine glassware fashioned by Heisey. 

$18 wT OR Q1085 05-43 Sparkling goblets of fascinating design . . . delicate sherbets, par- 
as ez engie7s @a-103 faits and fruit cocktails . . . alluring flower bowls and candlesticks; 
Oe a ee yes, cups and saucers, as well as demi-tasse . . . soups and bouillons, 
ag eee an incomparable selection of plates and scores of other useful and 


decorative pieces. 


And one need not be confined to crystal. There are also bewitch- 
ing colors . . . the rose of Flamingo, the green of Moon Gleam, the 
amethyst of Hawthorne ... to match one’s mood or decorative 
scheme. You can have different colors for different occasions. 














The better stores... those which are particular about the service 
they render .. . universally handle Heisey’s ¢) Glassware. The 
genuine can always be identified by the &) trade 
mark, the symbol of quality in glassware for 
more than three decades. 


The illustrated booklet, 
“Gifts of Glassware,” 


will be mailed free on request 


A. H. HEISEY & COMPANY 
Newark, Ohio 
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TRANSFERRED TO WASHINGTON 


F you are moving your goods clear across 

the continent, of course you have to depend 
on freight. But anything this side of the Great 
American Desert can now be done by van. You 
don’t have to crate, and you don’t have to be 
loaded and unloaded three times. The modern 
moving van has all the domesticity of the 
prairie schooner, speeded up a bit and no 
longer obliged to swim the Susquehanna 
River. The manner of its loading affords the 
maximum of drama for the neighbors, and the 
maximum of drama for vou. 

We moved to Washington by van. A friend 
of ours was transporting his furniture in the 
opposite direction, and we were able to engage 
the van for the return trip. This made the 
expense far less, but it made the drama far 
more. If you are to be the return load, you 
have to wait until the return load returns. 

Our packing was complicated by two 
facts: first, we were subletting the little 
flat where we were encamped, and we 
had to exhibit it to ‘prospects’ and 
dismantle it at the same time; second, 
we did not know exactly when the van 
would come. 

This meant that I was obliged to be 
always ‘in.’ | remember | ventured out 
one morning to buy a ball of twine at 
the little shop around the corner, and 
ran back at lightning speed because | 
saw the tail of a laundry delivery 
wagon vanishing up our lane. To my 
anxious vision it loomed large. 

But it did not loom as large as the 
actual van did when it came, three days 
belated, swaying up the drive. It was 
the busy season for moving, and the 
Washington company had comman- 
deered an ancient van from Baltimore. 
Built on the rambling lines of a circus 
wagon, — not the wagon where the 
lion rides, but the one in which they 
cart the grandstand and the side shows 
and the ticket office and the giraffe’s 
house and the tent poles, —it was 
painted brilliant red, with BALTI- 
MORE scrawled on it in huge letters 
with white chalk; and when it went 


II. Preceding the “Van 
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around the corners it would ‘weave.’ | ran 
down and looked into it. It was like a barn, 
with lanterns hung inside its walls on hooks, to 
be used when unloading at dead of night. You 
could easily have had a neighborhood dance 
in it. It was a regular hall. 

But the crew that manned it made up in 
aplomb for any shakiness of their ark. The 
foreman sprang out to greet me. Imagine Mr. 
George M. Cohan with a Southern accent; re- 
taining all his agility, yet with the glamour of 
Southern charm; retaining his electrifying 
originality, yet treating you with a sort of cher- 
ishing deference which, north of Baltimore, is 
rare. Very well. The leader of the crew was 
like that. 

‘Will you please pahdon mah appearance?’ 
he inquired. He had two sunburned giants at 
his elbow to do his bidding, and one small wiry 





AS THE THIRD DAY WENT BY, I BEGAN TO GET A 
SORT OF HORNBILL COMPLEX 
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darky, of the active type that used to be chosen 
to act as powder monkey in the Civil War. 
Before Phineas could get home from his labo- 
ratory, they had us packed. 

‘Everything can go except the suitcases and 
the hatbox,’ said I. ‘But don’t pack these 
matches, or the bottles of cleaning fluid on this 
shelf.’ 

‘No, ma’am!’ said Mr. George M. Cohan’s 
understudy cordially. ‘Yuh have no idea how 
many ladies will p’sist in packin’ matches! It 
causes thaousands of fiahs in sto’haouses. The 
ladies don’t seem to mind burnin’ up thaou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of furniture to avoid 
wastin’ a match.’ 

Before they left, and after I had given them 
each their bonus, | made a little compact with 
them, so that we might meet accurately at 
the house in Washington, with no waiting 
around on either side. They estimated 
that they would surely arrive there on 
a certain night at the latest, and that 
they would not unload that night, but 
would ‘rest themselves,’ and unload at 
nine the following morning. If I got 
there on the morning train, it would 
allow plenty of time. 

‘What if my train should be late?’ 
I inquired. 

‘We'll wait foh yuh,’ said they. 
‘Yuh’ll find us waitin’ at the doah.’ 

My own bleak New England fatalism 
began to melt in this cheery Baltimore 
sunshine. But one little trace of it 
remained. ‘Of course,’ said I, ‘you 
may be laid up for repairs. If anything 
delays you, here’s some money to 
telegraph with, and I’ve written out 
my address for you each, so that if any 
three of you are killed, the other can 
telegraph that you are delayed.’ 

‘We sholey will,’ they chorused with 
genial smiles, accepting the type- 
written slips giving our address. 
“Yes, ma’am.’ 

At this point my neighbor’s laun- 
dress dropped in to see if she could be 
of use. 

‘They ’ve (Continued on page 470) 
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The back of Herring- 
bone Doublemesh 
showing uniform plas- 
ter distribution. The 
small mesh affords a 
remarkable plaster 
bond, saving plaster. 
and keeping surfaces 
firm and smooth 
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Doublemesh 


Bi SURE when you build your 
home that your beautiful inte- 
riors are protected by Herringbone 
Doublemesh Metal Lath. Y our walls 
and ceilings will be insured against 
ugly cracks and lath streaks if 
Herringbone is used as a _ 
base. A specially designed double- 
mesh in Herringbone with eight 
steel strands to the square inch 
draws the plaster through and be- 
hind the lath preventing the plaster 
from breaking away or cracking. 







sure its 


bone 
etal Lath 


Herringbone Doublemesh will add 
to the value of your home by mak- 
ing the walls and ceilings morerigid 
and firesafe, and by keeping artistic 
plaster effects permanently smooth 
and unmarred. Consult your archi- 
tect or contractor about Herring- 
bone. They know its value and 
they will corroborate our state- 
ments. Send for our interesting 
booklet“The Homeof No Regrets.” 
It will be sent you free. 





4 The 7 products shown in this advertisement are those used 
in the famous “Genfire 7-point Houses” throughout the 
country. If you wish further information on all of these 
products write us and we will send complete literature. 


GENFIRE STEEL COMPANY 


{The General Fireproofing Building Products} 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Firesafe Building Products, also Waterproofings and Concrete Preservatives 
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ing Basement Walls 
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Members of the National Council for Better Plastering 
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GENFIRE 
Basement Windows of 


more rigid than wood Steel for more light 
bridging and ventilation 
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Duplex Steel Bridging 
—neater, cheaper and 


GENFIRE 
Steel Lintels—sturdy and 
reliable for use over door 


and window openings and 
at fireplaces 





Casement Windows 

of steel have double 

weathering contacts 
insuring weather- 








Fire/ 


FINGERS of flame—blazing 
claws-—always reaching out 
to destroy some unsuspect- 
ing rey. Don’t let the 

° clutch your home in 
its grasp and destroy it before 
your eyes! : 


EVERY second counts when 
fire starts. And the extra time 
that fire is held at bay 
Herringbone Doublem 
Metal Lath means just the 
difference between safety and 
peril — between protection 
oa Sete 
wi 

fire—and protected against 
cracking as well—if 
Herringbone Doublemesh 
Metal Lath is used as a 


plaster base in the walls and 


ceilings. 

MAIL the coupon and re- 
ceive a free sample of this 
superior Metal Lath. 
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GENFIRE 
Expanded Metal Cor- 
ner Bead prevents dam- 
age to exposed plaster 
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The Colonial doorway 
and Sargent Hardware 


GLISTENING window glass, slim columns, white wood- 
work, gleaming brass—and in the shadows of the 
vestibule an echo of white and gold. In your doorway 
is there such a harmony of hardware and design? 

Sargent Hardware, long wearing and long enduring, 
comes in authentic period designs. Of solid brass or 
bronze, precisely fitted action working smoothly and 
silently for generations of users, Sargent hinges, and 
locks, and door handles are a permanent contribution 
to the appearance and comfort of a home. Once in- 
stalled, Sargent Hardware can be forgotten—until its 
beauty and appropriateness of design and finish win 
praise from eager friends. And long after ordinary 
equipment would have called for replacement, Sargent 
Hardware will be giving perfect service. 

Interior or exterior—there are Sargent patterns 
suitable for any decorative scheme. Your architect 
will help you choose designs for your home. You will 
be interested in our free book, “Hardware for Utility 
and Ornamentation.”’ Write today, and we will maila 
copy. Sargent Company, Hardware Manufacturers, 
29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Hinge No. 1544 





Door Knocker 
No. 28 


Door Handle 
No. 3961 
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GARDENS OF OLD GEORGETOWN 
(Continued from page 372) 


opens with a gate leading into the 
brick court. There, in an arch of 
American Pillar roses, the car- 
dinals nested this year, and, if you 
think there could be nothing more 
brilliant than these roses, wait 
until the cardinal, laden with 
provender for his family, darts 
into the midst of them. 

In the spring, when the cardinal 
first begins to dally about, dis- 
coursing of love and matrimony, 
this same picket fence has an 
earlier moment of loveliness. Then 
the wallflowers, all winter pro- 
tected from the snow, bloom in 
rich golden and orange masses, 
bursting forth on one side into the 
brick court, on the other side into 
the rose garden. | recommend 
such a situation for wallflowers. 
Even in a colder climate | believe 
such protection would save them 
from the too great burden of 
northern snows. But for best 
effect you must sow them every 
year. Sowing your own seed as it 
ripens will keep up the succession 
with little effort. 

The wallflowers bloom over a 
long period. Even when the iris is 
blooming, there is still a scattering 


fire of yellow and orange along the 
picket fence. Beside the early 
spring bulbs with which these 
borders are packed, there are 
groups of Darwin tulips, shading 
from deep purple through rose to 
pink. A pale blue Dalmatica iris 
alternates with a darker blue 
throughout the border, giving 
unity to the effect and contrast 
with the pink and rose of the tulips 
and climbing roses.  Dicentra 
spectabilis and the later Dicentra 
eximia are repeated at intervals, 
while Japanese anemones, Mich- 
aelmas-daisies, and chrysanthe- 
mums create the same effect of 
unity in the fall. Aquilegia and 
various perennials bring the ele- 
ments of surprise and variety into 
the color scheme. 

Perhaps the most unusual effect 
in the rose garden this year was 
the row of lily-flowered tulips on 
the terrace above the pool behind 
the fountain figure. To show these 
tulips on a level with the eye is to 
enhance their always exquisite 
grace. 

Note: Next month Mrs. Goodwin 
will describe the rock garden in the lowest 
level of this garden. — Tue Eprtor, 


SEDUM IN THE Rock GARDEN 
(Continued from page 373) 


to dry a few hours before placing 
them in sandv soil. I believe if 
this is done care should be em- 
ployed not to overdo it. Seeds 
are usually sown in a cold frame 
from April until June. 

There are several main types, 
similar in habit and growth, and 
with species that may be con- 
sidered typical. The — fleshy- 
stalked section with erect leafy 
stems and flowers usually not 
very brilliant is tvpified in Sedum 
roseum. These are at home in 
any light deep soil. Considerably 
smaller individually are those of 
low-massing habit that form sheets 
over the rock faces so frequently. 
These are typified in our well- 
known S. acre and’ S. album. S. 
stoloniferum exemplifies — those 
trailing carpeters with radiating 
starry flower heads. Another 
group under this same head has 
rounded glaucous foliage. The 
scorpion-tailed Sedums are repre- 
sented by S. rupestre. These form 
loose masses of shoots that carry 
a goodly number of tleshy round 
leaves. The opening heads of 
branched flowers give them their 
name. Mexico has also been 


sending out quite an array, but 
these, while useful along our 
southern border, are not likely to 
prove hardy in most of our 
gardens. 

We are probably all familiar 
with S. acre, the small golden 
stonecrop. It has many uses in 
the difficult places of our rock- 
work, or in the crevices of steps 
and pathways. S. alpestre is 
similar to this, but decidedly 
inferior. S. sexangulare, on the 
other hand, is a more brilliant and 
generally better plant than either. 
S. pruinatum is almost indistin- 
guishably allied with S.  sexan- 
gulare. It has fine  blue-gray 
foliage and spreading heads of 
golden flowers, carried on eight- 
inch stems. This does best on 
a hot dry rock. S. priuinosum 
carries the refinement still further 
and seems to be rather a glorified 
rupestre. 

S. album is to be planted with 
thought. Both its evergreen fo- 
liage and sheets of white June 
panicles are pleasing, but its 
rapid growth and _ indefatigable 
seeding make it a menace among 
less prolific rock plants. S. gracile 
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“CGOHE most beautiful automobile 


b 


of all time.’’ Such is the glowing 
tribute of millions of motorists 
to Buick for 1928. Not only does 
this brilliant new Buick with its 
smart, low-swung Bodies by Fisher 
eclipse all previous standards, but it 
ushers in an entirely new mode, as 
superior to fashions of the past as 
modern home decoration is to the or- 
nate styles of the eighties—a mode 
of tasteful magnificence, worthy 


in every way of Buick leadership. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories: MC LAUGHLIN- BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 
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A NEW MAGNIFICENCE”WITH 
BUICK LEADING THE MODE! 
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STEINWAY 


—ss>- THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS  <& 





Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City 


The dark, macabre beauty of Bocklin’s 
famous painting exerted a powerful influence 
upon the imagination of Sergei Rachmani- 
noff. He conceived the idea of a composition 
which should reflect in music the grandeur, 
the still and solemn mystery, of Death. His 
symphonic poem, “Die Toteninsel,” was 
the result. 





SOONER or later in every cultivated 
home arises the problem of choosing 
a piano. . . . Not merely because it 
is an important element in the well- 
considered interior. Not only for the 
prestige which it gives. But chiefly 
for that joy of actual creation—that 


thrill of personal relationship with 


ISLE OF THE DEAD by ARNOLD BOCKLIN 


good music—which one feels at the 
keyboard of a fine instrument. 

There is only one piano capable of 
yielding: this experience in its richest 
and fullest form. The superiority 
of the Steinway has been recognized 
for 70 years by the great ones of 
music, from: Wagner to Rachmaninoff. 
And their choice has been reflected 
from generation to generation, all 
over the world, in many thousands 
of homes. 

When it is considered that a 
Steinway will be unfailing in its per- 
fect service 30, 40 and even 50 years 
or more after purchase, its profound 
economy becomes apparent. There 
are many styles and sizes, designed 


EEE 


to meet varying conditions of income 


and acoustics. No music-lover need 
ever be without a Steinway—or 
having acquired one, ever buy 
another. . . . For every Steinway is a 
musical investment; each holds with- 
in itself the assurance of lifelong 
pleasure and delight. 





There is a Steinway dealer in your commu- 

nity, or near you, through whom you may 

purchase a new Steinway piano with a small 

cash deposit, and the balance will be extended 

over a period of two years. Used pianos ac- 
cepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 
Plus transportation 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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SEDUM IN THE Rock GARDEN 
(Continued from page 424) 


somewhat resembles this, but has 
red anthers and is found in damp 
stony plates high in the moun- 
tains of Asia Minor. S. lydinm 
too is much like these, but with 
fatter foliage. The flowers are 
carried on branching sprays and 
are so compressed and tightly 
packed that they give the appear- 
ance of a solid head of pink stars 
with black anthers. This too is 
for a dampish place, being found 
in nature in mountain-stream 
beds and damp mossy spots. An 
erroneous substitute is sometimes 
sent for this. 

S. anglicum is among the better. 
It is quite low and matted, with 
fat bluish leaves, and carries 
branched heads on_ three-inch 
stems of attractive starlike flowers 
of pearly white. For a damp spot 
there is a somewhat similar 
species in S. callichroum, with 
rosy flowers streaked with purple. 
Another that might be grouped 
as resembling S. anglicum is S. 
dasypbyllum, with fewer, thicker 
leaves, looser sprays, and smaller 
pink or white flowers. This also 
somewhat resembles S. brevifolinm, 
which is one of the very best of 
the Sedums. Corsica and the 
Spanish mountains give this bre- 
vifolium to us, and it varies some- 
what according to the district in 
which it is found. In the stony 
mountains the flowers are pearl- 
white or flushed, with a band of 
deeper color to each petal, and 
have purple anthers. In Corsica 
they grow a brilliant pink. They 
are borne in sprays, each singly 
on its own footstalk. The plant 
itself is very dwarf, with leaves 
sometimes bright green, some- 
times purplish, packed tightly to 
the twisting, mat-making shoots. 

One of the very smallest of the 
race is the garden form of S. 
Pittoni. It is a_ prolific July 
bloomer, though its sheets of 
white are barely an inch above 
the ground. 

Colorado gives us a Sedum of 
especial charm in S. spathulifolium 
(not S. spathulatum). | have 
heard that S. vosemitense is a 
distinction without a difference, 
but I cannot vouch for this, 
though I have no reason to doubt 
it. It makes a neat little clumped 
mass with its fat spoon-shaped 
leaves that are powdered with a 
bluish bloom. From June to 
September the little tufts are 
buried in golden star flowers 
carried on stems that do not 
exceed two or three inches. An- 
other Pacific Coast Sedum is the 
brilliant little S. obtusatum. The 
golden-rayed heads of bloom are 
carried on three-inch stems in 


July, but the foliage also comes 
in for its share of attention, the 
bronzy crimson stems carrving 
succulent green leaves in early 
summer that gradually turn more 
and more to the stem color, so 
that it goes through the winter a 
flaming clump. This is not S. 
obtusifolium from the Caucasus. 

Another Sedum with the chang- 
ing foliage is S. pulchellum trom 
the southeastern United States. 
This belongs to the scorpion 
group and carries its pink bloom 
late into the fall. In spite of its 
appearance, it is one of the few 
that prefer a damp and rather 
cool pocket. The pulchellum of 
the lists is often S. sexangulare. 
S. Listoniae is another good pink 
stoloniferum with stems from 
four to eight inches. S. kamt- 
schaticum is an orange-flowered 
one of the same group. S. rupes- 
tre, S. reflexum, and S. Forste- 
rianum are hardly distinguishable 
from each other and are good 
golden yellows. 

In the roseum section | am 
inclined to prefer S. spectabile. 
The foliage is a powdered blue- 
gray, the flowers are carried on 
stalks that sometimes attain 
eighteen inches and vary from 
white through pink and rose to 
purple. This Sedum prefers a 
stiffer soil than do most of the 
race and is a good friend to have 
for a sojourn in clay. For the 
very small rock garden it is rather 
too large and too robust unless 
watched; but its blooming, com- 
ing through September, October, 
and November, is especially to 
be appreciated. S. sieboldi is a 
smaller member of this group, and 
much used. It is subshrubby, six 
to eight inches high, and has pink 
flowers. This is one of those 
extremely useful members of the 
rock-garden family that have per- 
haps somewhat sacrificed partic- 
ular beauty to particular use. 

S. ewersi is a charming partial 
trailer, with pale powdered bluish 
leaves and ruby-crimson flowers 
in late summer. This has a wide 
range, Kashmir, Siberia, Tibet, 
and seems to vary somewhat in 
color, sometimes being pink, and 
again pale violet. The foliage is a 
soft gray. There is some question 
of its hardiness in the colder 
sections of the country, though 
it has not troubled me on the 
North Pacific Coast. For the 
more wintry gardens its variets 
turkestanicum, a lower-growing, 
deep-violet-flowered form, might 
be a better choice. This is hardy 
in Massachusetts, though it is 
not very well known. 

The same difficulty of tender- 
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Grand Raids 





Companionable rooms 


OOMS that are friendly and inviting—rooms that stimu- 
late pleasant thoughts—rooms that suggest quiet and 
repose. 
Many things help to make a room friendly. Tables 
Graceful tables placed conveniently about 
the room add much to its interest and 
enjoyment. 

There are many new and lovely 
tables in the stores now—tables for novel 
new uses—tables for every occasion and 
every taste—designs of alluring grace and 

"exquisite figures and colorings. You will 
be delighted with the new creations of 
Imperial craftsmen, their fine workman- 
ship, their originality of design and beauti- 
ful woods. See them by all means. You 
can identify them by the presence of the 
Imperial craftmark—the crown and green 
shield. 


have a 


part. 





\ Furniture Book for You 
e Inside the Door’’ pictures the new 
b : tables and suggests many ways to 


~~ nake the home attractive. Write 


Dept. R for it. 
IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN 
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Table Makers | 
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FHE HOUSE 


If You Build or Remodel 


Put the radiators in the walls 
under the windows 


You won’t be content for Jong with camouflaged, old 
fashioned radiators. Do you know that all the radiation 
you need, to heat any room can be set up under the 
windows in the studding between the wall? 


That is, if you use the 
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A welded brass radiator 20% 
the size and 20% the weight 
of equal cast iron radiation. 


Because of the unique construction of this radiator, 
they can be set upin practically any shaped space. Thus, 
one can have them under the stair treads, in the walls, 
in corner cupboards, chests or other pieces of furniture, 
in odd shaped corners and in other useless spaces. 


Let us send you all the details 


Your name sent on the coupon will bring then 





OVER ALL LENGTH OF RADIATOR 
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(NLET VARIES FROM 3106" AS REQUIRED BY DEPTH OF RADIATOR 
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PART SECTION OF RECESS ANL 


This Robras 20-20 radiator fits in a recess 334 inches deep and 
equals, in heating capacity, the cast iron radiator pictured above 


1 Gast 42nd Street 
Nen York 
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SEDUM IN THE Rock GARDEN 
(Continued from page 425) 


ness is to be encountered with 
S. farinosum, a very lovely little 
white starred flower from Ma- 


deira. This is deciduous and a 
tufted creeper with powdered 
leaves. S. album is sometimes 


erroneously sent in its place. 

While the majority of the 
Sedums carry their fleshy leaves 
in distinct stems and make a 
matted or bushy growth, there 
are also a few that spring from 
rosettes closely resembling those 
of the Sempervivum (houseleek). 
One of the very best of these, 
perhaps the best of all the Sedums, 
is S. pilosum (S. Regelii of horti- 
culture). This is a biennial, as 
the flowering trunk always dies 
after blooming. It is so easily 
raised from seed, however, that 
this is not a real drawback. Many 
times too the lateral rosettes will 
survive. This is a Sedum for a 
sunny ledge. I would suggest 
placing it near the path and 
about level with the eyes fully to 
appreciate the shallow domes of 
deliciously soft pink waxy bells 
that top the stout little trunks in 
May. These are only two or three 
inches high, but rise in numbers 
from the closely packed rosettes. 
A light, well-drained soil, with 
plenty of stones, pleases most this 
lovely little visitor from the 
Caucasus. 

A close neighbor to S. pilosum 
in its Cld World home, and one 
demanding the-same conditions 
of especial sunlight and warmth, 
is S. sempervivoides (S. semper- 
vivum). It too dies as certainly 
after flowering, but the seed may 
be kept coming on. The unusual 
brilliancy of bloom is even more 
pronounced in this than in S. 
pilosum, being of a dazzling starlet 
tone unknown to the rest of the 
race. S. sempervivoides is taller 
than S. pilosum, sometimes reach- 
ing eight inches. The hard rosette 
of very fat, fringed leaves deepens 
from dark iron-green to bronze. 
The bell-shaped flowers are car- 
ried in a wide panicled spray at 
the top of the bronzy trunk. This 
is a summer bloomer, later than 
S. pilosum. 

The little annual, S. villosum, 
makes tiny clumps of rosettes. 
Unlike the two foregoing, S. 
villosum prefers moisture — damp 
rocks, or even the bog garden, if 
cool and rocky, will call forth the 
sprays of waxy, soft pink flowers 
that carry a stripe of darker rose 
to each petal. Let it carry on its 
own seeding activities at will, and 
vou will not have to trouble about 
its annual character. 

| have not mentioned the much 
used S. telephium, and perhaps | 


should speak of it as it is often 
planted. Personally | have not 
been exactly pleased With mine 
in the rock garden. It seems too 
rank and the bloom rather lack- 
ing in pleasing tones and forms. 
There are many varieties of this, 
and it may be I have not been 
served with it as happily as some 
who find it very useful. 

This confusion in nomenclature 
is particularly maddening among 
the Sedums. The botanists them- 
selves seem lost. With some two 
hundred and eighty native species 
and many, many garden varieties, 
it is not surprising that mistaken 
interchanging of the names of 
even differing types leads to many 
difficulties. It would’ be rather 
well to compare descriptions in 
making purchases. 

The smaller rock garden would 
be overtaxed to shelter all the 
Sedums mentioned in these pages. 
Even larger ones will probably 
prefer to choose from among the 
similar groups as described. Nur- 
serymen in different sections seem 
to carry different members of 
these groups, and | have en- 
deavored to indicate a purchasable 
list. There are many other worth- 
while members among this race — 
S. populifolium, S. primuloides, 
S. gelidum, S. creticum, S. cyaneum, 
difficult as yet to obtain and not 
outranking others more readily 
within reach. 

Sedums make © rock-garden 
friends of the staunch, reliable 
kind, friends that may be counted 
upon. Many of them are too hale 
and hearty for introduction to the 
shy little visitors we coax down 
from great heights; but tact is 
just as necessary in introducing 
our garden friends to one another 
as it is in grouping our human 
friends beneath our roof. My 
rock garden to me is a breathless 
escape into romance. By looking 
close, the broken lines of the 
house can be caught in patches 
between the shrubbery. The 
latest light and telephone poles 
in the street beyond overtop even 
my tall Douglas-fir and western 
hemlock that | had thought 
secure against any modern prog- 
ress. But nearer at hand, these 
intimate little visitors clamber 
down over the rocks to greet me, 
raise smiling faces, or nod airily in 
the breeze. At my feet a nook in 
the rocks; three Sedums flaunt 
their flowery heads; the romanceol 
far shores calls. These little pink 
blooms waft on to that distant 
classic isle of Crete where all the 
lower stony places were gay with 
these happy flowers. Blue water, 
soft breezes — and then its white 
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‘| TUDOR PERIOD [ 
i ez By Sydney E. Castle, F. R. I. B. A. = 
= | gy A Delightful Book on Old English Houses 2B 
man = = 
[| Ez I = 
= = N this latest work by the well- [Ee@ 
i = known London architect, we are [256 
7 = taken through the highways and |Z 
: = b f old England, and gi == 
Ne = yways of old England, and given |= 
m af an absorbingly interesting insight,  |=58 
: = not only into the architecture of [= 
“4 = this remarkable period, but also = 
0s = into the ideas and ideals which un- = |= 
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derlie its origin and development. 
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Written with sympathetic under- 
standing, and in charming style, 
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Works, Toronto, Ontario, 
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ae | Mr. Castle’s work ts in no sense of = 
I the word a text book. It 1s, rather, 2 
7 a delightful portrayal of the Old (2 
8 | = 7 # ys 7 = 
oc | = English residence—intensely inter- aS 
n — BS ° = S55 
; = esting alike to the architect and to == 
a — the prospective builder of ahome. [E— 
he = 3 ao 

a = Domestic Gothic of the Tudor {2 
o |) Period ts profusely illustrated with [ES 
: = photographs and with pen and ink (=e 
m= drawings by the author, which add [ES 
© = much to the practical value of [Ee 
" = the book. a 
re = 5 Price $5.00, postage prepaid. — 
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of =i An order for this book may Send = 
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New Principle in 


REXOIL.. 





Home of Clarence W. I uller, 
Brookside Drive, Plandome, 
1.. I., who says: 

“We are so pleased with the 
burner — such a peace! We 
have never had such a contented, 
happy winter —a floor warm 
enough always for the baby is an 
enviable state realized.” 





. makes Fuel Oil Heating | 
a Positive Success ~~ 


EXOIL is the result of intensive study, 
research, and actual performance — 
gives new satisfaction in fuel oil burning. 


There are four simple parts: Motor, 
Blower, Feed Mixing Device, and Atomiz- 
ing tip. Each part has been selected or 
designed for individual excellence after 
exhaustive tests and experiments. The 
result is a new simplicity in oil burner 
design and one size machine fully automatic 
In operation. 


Most efficient with various types of 
heating plants — steam — hot water — hot 
air, in types of buildings from modest 
cottages up to schools, churches, and 
modern apartment buildings. 


REXOIL is easily installed singly or in 
batteries with as many heating units as 
are required for the buildings. It is quiet 
and radio interference is impossible. Write 
for free descriptive literature. Name of 
architect and heating contractor or dealer 
appreciated. Rerr-Rexoit, Inc., Dept. 
300, §2 FE. North St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


REXO:; 


REIF-REXOIL, Inc., 
Dept. 300, 52 E. North St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dealers — Gentlemen: Kindly send me full details 
Write for and prices of your Oil Burner. 
Selling Plan 
I one sna eacdehcewecaleswrsnueditt 
(CCE So ne Ee Moers 


THE CHOICE OF MEN WHO KNOW. 
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SEDUM IN THE Rock GARDEN 


(Continued from page 420) 





SEDUM SEXANGULARI 


companion calls of the high Swiss 
Alps, of breathless ascents, of the 
great white snows, and asphodel 
fields of flowers beneath the feet. 
Almost | feel the cutting swish 
of the toboggan, were it not that 
its close fellow has whisked the 
magic carpet, carried on to color- 
ful English gardens, on to the 
north where all its kin were far- 
flung splotches of color on the 
straight limestone cliffs. Three 
little plants and half of Europe 
opened out! The eve travels on 
—the Caucasus, the Pyrenees, 


Persia, Tibet, Siberia, and our 
own American mountains. Then 
on the ledge over my head a 


bright bloom whispers of fabled 
Kashmir, a land where tulips 
sprout from the roofs of the 
common people and waterlilies 
clog the lakes, where great ice 
pinnacles pierce the sky far be- 
vond man’s endurance. There are 
no tulips on my rooftree, but 
dav-dreams wing to the Gardens 








CARRIES THE PINK 
BLOOMS LATE INTO THE FALL 


of the Shalamar, climb high 





through the deodars to Gulmarg, 
where the wealth of Kashmir’s 
wonder flowers carpet this alpine 
meadow. And the sturdy guest 
on the ledge above nods gayly, 
abetting wandering fancies. Some 
men go down to the sea in ships; 
but those who truly know the 
denizens of their rock gardens 
may travel far lands in an idle 
summer hour. 

Perhaps the mention of so many 
Sedums has been confusing. The 
collector will find his way easily 
among them; but as a suggestion 
to those who wish only a few, | 
mention the following six for gen- 
eral use: — 

S. ewerst 

S. spectabile 

S. pilosum 

S. brevifolium, or use S. 
phyllum 

S. sexangulare, or S. acre if this 
is difficult to procure 

S. lydium (moisture) 


dasy- 





AN ORANGE-FLOWERED 
HYBRID SEDUM 
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24-inch 
WEATHER- 
BEST Stained 
Shingles with 
wide exposure 
on sidewalls in 
Colonial White. 


This row of 
homes is most 
attractive be- 
cause of 
WEATHER- 
BEST Stained 
Shingles in 
contrasting 
color effects. 


After receiving our 
literature, be sure to 
avail yourself of the 
WEATHERBEST Serv- 
ice Dept’s sketch 
Suggestions as to 
how old houses can 
be modernized. 
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Solid tones on some of the roofs simply em- 
phasize the value of variegated shades on others. 
Long 24-inch WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles 
with wide exposure on sidewalls in Colonial 
White and selected shades of Gray stand out 
well with the remarkable use of native stone and 
stucco. 

WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles were se- 
lected by the Architect 
and McWilliams & 
Meloney for their uni- 
form quality of shingles 


and stain. Their repeated 


For Roofs 


use on house after house 
in this development is proof of their distinctive 
value. 

WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles are 100% 
edge grain red cedar, hand-dipped and rebundled 
after replacing all imperfect shingles with good 
ones. 

Let us send you Portfolio of Color Photo- 


~~ E. Allen Wilson has secured some 
remarkable effects in contrasting designs and 
contrasting colors by using WEATHERBEST Stained 
Shingles on a series of Cottage Type Homes built 
of nationally advertised products by McWilliams 
and Meloney as a part of their $22,000,000 com- 
munity development 
Merion, near Philadelphia. 


Balherbesl 


STAINED-SHINGLES 


id Sidewalls 


an 


i Address 
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at Overbrook Hills in 


gravures showing WEATHERBEST Homes, many 
of them with blue-prints. We will also enclose 
a special booklet, “Making Old Houses Into 
Charming Homes,” which contains many valua- 
ble suggestions for remodeling. Send 10 cents 
(stamps or coin) to cover postage and handling. 
WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc., 
821 Island Street, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Western Plant—St. Paul, 
Minn. Distributing 
Warehouses in Leading 


Centers. 


ia WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CoO.,, Inc. 
821 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin). Please send 
WEATHERBEST Color Samples, | j 
Photogravures showing WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles 
for Sidewalls and Roofs, {_] Booklet, “Making Old 


Houses Into Charming Homes.” 
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Portfolio of Color 
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BEAUTIFUL 


Some of the world’s most famous upholstery 
and hangings were produced at the Hotel des 
Gobelins under the patronage of Louis XIV. 








ACKARD requires in upholstery all that 

modern science can add to the ancient art 
of textile weaving. Skilled specialists select the 
finest fabrics from the looms of Europe and 
America. Quality first, then beauty of color and 
design are considered. 


From the whole world of materials open to its 


choice Packard has 


priate broadcloths, silks and velours. These are 
immediately available. From them the Packard 
Eight buyer may choose with the assurance that 
they represent not only perfect workmanship 
but exquisite taste. : 


For those desiring the individuality of custom bodies 
and special upholstery, Packard quickly procures 
tapestry, needlepoint— 


selected the most beau- A C R any fabric which the most 
tiful, durable and appro- P K A D exacting buyer wishes. 


ASK THE MAN 


WHO OWNS ONE 
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Is THERE A MODERN STYLE IN DEcoRATIVE ART? 


(Continued from page 370) 


in spirit to that which has taken 
place in architecture, furniture, 
and ceramics. 

Woman’s dress is always an 
expression of a definite social 
attitude. While of late years the 
other applied arts have run here 
and there in uncertainty, woman's 
dress has gone straight through to 
alogical culmination. As a matter 
of creative design it is very inter- 
esting from another angle. It is to- 
day the only thing that is created 
in the way that all decorative art 
was evolved in the time of the 
older stvles. Before the end of the 
eighteenth century all applied-art 
creations followed the governing 
motive of their particular time and 
country. Each worker accepted 
this style and gave his own in- 
dividual expression to his crea- 
tions. To-day woman’s costume is 
the only thing that is dealt with in 
just that way. A certain type is 
set up by fashion, and every cos- 
tume designer and dressmaker fol- 
lows this tvpe and seeks only to 
add minor variations to it. This 
practice is a guaranty that the 
basis of any accepted style has a 
real relation to the mental atti- 
tudes and spirit of the period. It 
ensures validity that few of the 
applied arts possess in these chang- 
ing times. 

We find, then, in looking over 
the whole field, that elimination of 
artificial ornament, emphasis upon 
functional form, and tendency 
toward quiet surfaces that gain 
interest from the material itself 
are among the chief factors in 
modern design as applied to the 
more substantial and solid ele- 
ments of our household furnish- 
ings, and furthermore that these 
same qualities are to be found in 
woman’s dress, particularly the 
outdoor dress of the sober winter 
months. These are qualities that 
mean much, but by themselves 
they are obviously not enough to 
express completely this age of 
speed and jazz, of novelties, of un- 
conventionality, of nervous ten- 
sion, of intellectual activity. 


On this side we crave the very 
Opposite of quiet and simplicity; 
We crave fantasy and novelty, we 
crave strong color —and it is 
woman’s dress that has first of all 
responded to this desire. In con- 
trast to their simplicity of form, 





THIS SMALL BUFFET BY J. ANDL. 

LELEU, PARIS, HAS THE BEAUTY 

OF PLAIN SURFACES WITH 
IVORY INLAY 


the warm-weather street dresses of 
late vears have fairly reveled in 
beautiful color and fantasy of de- 
sign. Surely not since the Queen 
of Sheba have voung women been 
arraved as thev have for the past 
three summers in the streets of our 
cities. 

his craving for color, for some- 
thing surprising, new, and delight- 
ful, has found expression even in 
the field of fabrics for interior 
decoration. Here are colors that 
would not have beer thought of 
twenty vears ago. Most assuredly 
thev would not have been thought 
of by leading silk houses as a busi- 
Ness proposition unless there was 
certainty of the demand. 

America used to be afraid of 
color. When in Amritsar, India, 
many vears ago, the writer visited 
the open-air establishments where 
rugs were being woven for all the 
great Western capitals, — for Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, and New York, 

-and while at one of these places 
was shown by the head of the 
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A BED OF MODERN DESIGN BY DOMINIQUE 
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AKE the doorway express 
thg personality of your 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


home by equipping it with Yale 
Builders’ Hardware. 

Others will instantly recognize 
the superior beauty and grace- 
fulness in the Yale design you 
select. You, yourself, will realize 
its intrinsic merit through its 
ability to stand up under long 
and constant use. 

A visit to the showroom of a 
Yale dealer where you can see a 
delightful array of Yale Builders’ 
Hardware will well repay you. 
Nothing is quite so important as 
choosing a style that will please 
you to look at, with the added 
value of lock security that will 
give you the service to which 
you are entitled. 


Send for booklet illustrating 
and describing Yale designs 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branchat St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Ok Flooring 


will modernize your home 


Don’t wait to build to en- 
joy the advantages of Oak 
flooring — natural beauty, 
harmonizing background, 
cleanliness, permanence, 
and added value to: prop- 
erty. Lay oak now, over the 
worn floors of your present 
home, removing no wood- 
work except the moulding. 
Oak requires little attention to 
keep its smooth surface in perfect 
condition. It saves housework. 
And Oak is permanent, improving 
in beauty with age, becoming more 
mellow and rich in tone. 


Vartety in different rooms 


With red or white oak, plain or quarter-sawn, 
in modern color finishes, each room may be 
floored to express individuality and color har- 
mony. No other single improvement will do 
more to freshen and enhance the appearance 
of room furnishings. 


Lay one room at 
a time, if de- 
sired, to avoid 
confusion. Call 
upon our floor- 
ing experts for 
advice, without 
obligation. 












Nailed at any angle over the old floor, 
which serves as a solid sub-floor. 


Your lumber dealer will show you how costs 
may be kept within the budget by tasteful 
selection among the standard grades of oak 
flooring. 

Mail this coupon 





‘The Story of Oak Floors’ 
24 pages A valuable in- 


Oak FLoorRING BUREAU , i 

1246 Builders’ Building, Chicago 
Please send me “THE STORY OF OAK FLoors,” and 
Where to Use Oak Floors.” 


formation for those about 
to build, or remodel, sug- 
gesting different grades for 
different rooms, various 


I | 

I I 

: ‘How and : 

1 1 
finishes, illustrated in color. : 

i 

i 

{ 

{ 

‘ 


With this “de luxe” book lf eer rer terre Teer eS eer tT er Ce cccrcecccsce 
you will receive ‘‘ How and | 
Where to UseOak Floors.” ES EEE TCR CLT TT TTT eee OT TT Te TT Te Te : 
‘ booklet of practical in- : 
ormation on the proper es Bile lin a ie ant ea es Se State . 
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Is THERE A MopERN STYLE IN DECORATIVE Ar?? 
(Continued from page 420) 








© A. Catavas, Paris, 1925 


A CONCRETE BRIDGE AT SAINT-PIERRE-DE-VONORAY, FRANCE, WHICH 
DEMONSTRATES EXTREME SIMPLICITY AND GRACE 


establishment a number of designs 
from the different Western cities. 
The director asked for an explana- 
tion of the fact that all the designs 
coming from America indicated 
very soft, neutral colors, 

The implication was certainly 
true of our color sense at that 
time. We have lived in America 
without the uplifting exhilaration 
of beautiful, strong color, and we 
are only now overcoming this 
timidity. This is one of the ele- 
ments that modern decorative art 
is bringing forward, and it is safe 
to say that this use of strong color 
is going to be characteristic of 
the decorative art of the future. 

The two apparently opposing 
tendencies — the one making to- 
ward quiet simplicity and the 
other toward fantasy in color — 
are both characteristic of modern 
taste. In an ensemble executed by 
a man of genius they would both 
be expressed in a fine and satisfy- 
ing way. Although no example of 
such an ensemble is within the 
knowledge of the writer, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that such will 
come as the inevitable result of the 
present trend. 

The story of the modern move- 
ment cannot yet be written; it is 
only beginning. Certain things, 
however, are clearly evident if we 





look deep enough: that the crea- 
tive instinct is once more en- 
deavoring to express itself in the 
field of the applied arts; that in the 
work of the leaders is to be found 
design as sound as that of any of 
the great periods of the past; that, 
in addition, we find in the modern 
movement qualities peculiarly ex- 
pressive of our own time. These 
are tendencies that are worthy of 
respect and worth incorporating as 
a national asset. 

If we in America are to look at 
the new movement and see in it 
nothing but an attempt at nov- 
elty, we shall fritter away our time 
when we ourselves try to create, 
and produce nothing that is worth 
while. In such case it would be far 
better to let the whole thing alone, 
stick to the old styles, and write 
ourselves down as still in leading 
strings. 

If, on the other hand, we recog- 
nize that here is something which 
in its best manifestations has not 
only sound artistic qualities but 
qualities that have a special mean- 
ing to our own day, we can soon 
begin to express these qualities in 
terms suited to our own country 
and culture, and in time, perhaps, 
make a serious and important 
contribution to the arts of de- 
sign. 
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THE BEAUTY OF THE GRAIN OF 

THE WOOD IN THIS CABINET 

DESIGNED BY LEON JALLOT IS 

APPARENT IN THE ILLUSTRA- 
TION 
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“MARVELOUS ::: 


this new mattress gives the most restful sleep” 
S4YS Nins. Morcan BetMont 
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Mrs. Betmont’s Country House BEpRoom 


at Old Westbury, Long Island, has windows overlooking an English garden. 
The color scheme reflects her fondness for jade, orchid and Chinese pink. 
The Simmons Bed, Model No. 1541, finished in ivory with cané panels, is 
equipped with Simmons Spring and Simmons Beautyrest Mattress which 
Mrs. Belmont pronounces “simply marvelous.” 
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Mrs. Morcan BELMONT 


who was Miss Margaret Andrews, 
has an unusually vivid, fascinating 
personality. Horses and dogs are her 
hobbies. She is a familiar figure ai 
the Belmont Park races and polo 
matches, and in the winter at the 
smart Bath and Tennis Club at 
Palm Beach. 


SIMMON 


“TN my country house bedroom,” says Mrs. 


Morgan Belmont, “I determined to have 
supreme comfort, without extravagant ex- 
pense. I got it—with that perfect mattress 
known as the Beautyrest! It gives the most 
restful sleep.”’ 


No wonder this mattress is a success! It was 
perfected by Simmons, largest makers of beds, 
springs, mattresses. Its unique construction— 
fine steel coils buried in luxurious upholstering 

-gives buoyancy that is “well, simply mar- 
velous,”” as Mrs. Belmont says. 


In furniture and department stores you will find this greatly 
improved Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Rocky Mountain 
Region and West, $41.50; hair upholstered, $60 to $100. 
Simmons Beds, $10 to $60; Springs, $7 to $60. Look for the 
name “Simmons.” The Simmons Company, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


{ BUILT 


Nore THE Fine Wire Corts which 
form the inner construction of the 
luxurious Beautyrest Mattress. Over- 
laid with finest cotton or hair, they 
extend to the very edge, upholding the 
mattress sides in firm, smartly boxed 
lines. You can sit on the sides—they 
won’t be crushed! Best of all, your 
Beautyrest will keep these clean-cut 
lines as long as it is used. The “ per- 
fect mattress,” Mrs. Belmont says. 
“Tt gives restful sleep.” 





Mrs. Belmont’s boudoir chair is in 
orchid linen, piped with jade 


SLEEP} 





BEDS.-,SPRINGS,+ MATTRESSES 
FOR 













VIVENNE SEGAL 
Star of 
“The Desert Song”’ 








DOROTHY 
KNAPP 
proclaimed the 
world’s most 
beautiful girl. 
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CCD Fam = 
Slender 


| if specs or backbreaking ex- 
ercises no longer necessary! 
For an ingenious new device, the 
Battle Creek Health Builder enables 
you to keep gloriously healthy— 
pleasingly slender —without any 
effort on your part! The Health 
Builder gives a combined massage 
—vibratory treatment, better than 
a skilled masseur. It vigorously mas- 
sages the heaviest muscles, peps up 
sluggish circulation, aids digestion 
and reduces superfluous weight. 


Endorsed by Famous Beauty 
Dorothy Knapp, star of Earl 
Carroll's “Vanities,” and pro- 
claimed the “most beautiful girl in 
the world,” uses the Health Builder 
daily. She says, “I unhesitatingly 
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recommend the Health Builder to 
everyone that is interested in 
keeping radiantly healthy and in 
retaining a beautiful figure.” 
Used daily in countless private 
homes, large medical institutions 
and by numerous physicians in 
their practice, the Health Builder 
is a safe, simple, scientific method 
of reducing weight and keeping 
vigorously healthy. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send for “Health and Beauty in 
Fifteen Minutes a Day”—a value- 
able Free Book showing the 
Battle Creek Health Builder in 
operation — with complete series 
of home exercises. Sanitarium 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Battle Creek SunArc Bath 
“Mechanical Health Horse” 
also made by the manufacturers 
he famous “Health Builder.” 











Please send 


Name 


“Health & Beauty’’— Today. 





me FREE Book 





Add 
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City 





State 
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My Frigenp, THE ConNotssEuR, Hops Forty 
(Continued from page 377) 


jerkins of brocade and velvet. 
Below, the right of way is crowded 
close with all the rest of Venice in 
holiday mood and dress, apprais- 
ing quite as shrewdly as its betters 
up above, and far more tren- 
chantly commenting. Near the 
carpet-hung bridges the gondolas 
press. The bells keep up their 
clangor; the flags snap; the wings 
of the sea birds flash in the blue 
above the domes and campanili. 
The gilding sunshine makes more 
splendid the splendor of a city in 
its pride. The richly colored, 
suavely moulded specimens in the 
glassworkers’ hands hold their 
own as a note of sumptuousness 
even In a scene like this. And 
in that certain quality of blithe- 
ness imparted to it by its fragility 
and the frequent precocity of 
its ornamentation, the glass of 
Venice, more than any of her 
other products, typifies surely to 
those to whom it is a joy the 
carnival spirit of the city in her 
prime — her gavety, her sunshine, 
and her laughter. Altogether le- 
gitimate the slight prance in the 
gait of the marchers of the guild 
of the glassworkers of Murano! 
‘Yet turn from them to this 
sixteenth-century group, so close 
that, were it not composed of men 
by nature and habit phlegmatic, 
it would jostle that of our Vene- 
tian friends. Your first glance at the 
pale faces, the slightly stooping 
shoulders, the peering, groping 
effect of the movements, suggests 
to you that these are indoor men. 





And so they are—-men who 
spend their days behind the looms 
in Flemish studios producing, 


spiderlike, such things of beauty 
as the tapestry which forms their 
background on my wall. Ona dav 
of such northern sunshine as is 
the rule in this city, as in theirs, 
they may have been gathered 
close like this, heads bent above 
a packet just arrived from Rome. 
The master opens it with slightly 
shaking fingers. The others hang 
above it with breath held. For 
this packet contains cartoons for a 
set of tapestries commanded by 
no less a personage than Leo X of 
Rome, cartoons for tapestries to 
make luminous the walls of no 
less a building than the Vatican 
itself. And the artist who has 
drawn the cartoons is, in turn, 
no other than young Raphael of 
Urbino, whose name has been 
these ten vears one to conjure 
with. Watch the faces. As these 
skilled workmen scrutinize more 
closely these drawings from the 
master hand, is there to be seen 
upon their bending features first 
an expression of slight puzzle- 


ment, then oneof dawning wonder? 
The weavers are themselves art- 
ists enough to recognize Raphael’s 
cartoons to be masterpieces of 
composition as drawings. But 
further, they, who know every 
requirement of the art of textile 
weaving, recognize the fact that 
the great Urbinate, no doubt 
from ignorance of the medium, 
has taken into consideration not 
one of these requirements! What 
the weavers are about to be forced 
to do is to translate, as best thev 
may, merely magnificent pictures 
into the medium of wool. As the 
men lift their heads to look 
silently into one another’s eyes, 
do they realize that their great 
ancient Flemish craft has un- 
knowingly been struck a death- 
blow by one of the gentlest hands 
that ever wielded pencil, and that 
a new and not so artistically true 
a type of tapestry has been born 
into the world of art? 

‘Neither the little drama just 
enacted at his elbow nor, indeed, 
any outside influence would have 
power to jog for one hair’s breadth 
the calm of this parchment-colored 
person, bending in complete ab- 
sorption over his task, whom | 
next commend to vour attention. 
The outlines of this figure are a 
little blurred — not by time, for 
we are reaching backward for it 
only into the seventeenth century, 
but by its racial quality of de- 
tachment and by the fact that the 
master potters of the flowering 
time of Chinese ceramics, because 
of the superexcellence of their 
creations, were surrounded by 
their fellow countrymen with a 
halo of deep mystery. So thick 
was this garment of mystery, 
indeed, that it invested them to 
many of the not least enlightened 
of these fellow countrymen with 
supernatural powers! <A_ third 
fact that may make this individ- 
ual almost a figure of mythology 
for many is that he was a ceramic 
artist in that city of three thou- 
sand furnaces of the musical cog- 
nomen, King-té-Chén. For, if the 
words of long-gone cultivated 
scribes may be relied upon, the 
protection from distracting in- 
fluences that that city offered for 
artistic creation, the quiet and 
leisure, the stimulation of earnest 
fellow workers and sympathetic 
cooperation of those in power — 
all these stimuli cause that far-ofl 
ancient city of Cathay, in the 
light of present-day conditions, 
to recede from a thing of reality 
to the position of an artist's gor- 
geous figment of the millennium ol 
art. 

‘Even through these obscuring 
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EVER has Cadillac or any other 

company even approximated the 
perfection of performance and the 
breath-taking beauty which will be 
apparent at a single glance and re- 
vealed by a single ride in this new 
Cadillac. New it is, not only as 
that newness relates to previous 
Cadillacs, but new in attaining a 
measure of aristocratic distinction 
no fine car has achieved before, 


More than 50 exclusive custom 


(< re ale A 
a New 


Luxury in -Notoring 


ee 
Gift to 
in this or any other country, and 


establishing a mode neither Ameri- 
can nor European, but fixing a new 
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the 


criterion of elegance for both. The 
matchless V-type engine is carried far 
beyond its previous uttermost—the 
car throughout keeping step in power, 
responsiveness, luxurious riding ease, 
and security, with the increasingly 
progressive demands of America’s most 
conservative and substantial clientele. 
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HE simple dignity and beauty of Crittall Steel Casement 

Windows blend harmoniously with any type of architecture 
and any style of interior finish or furniture—add individuality to 
any home. They combine the rare charm of the antique with every 
feature of comfort and convenience, including guaranteed wind 
and weather tightness, without weather-stripping, in either in- 
ward or outward opening types. 
Ask your architect to tell you how Crittall Casements will beautify 


How ’ 

cheerful : : : 

are the the home you are planning. We will gladly send you our illustrated 
sunlight pae- catalog,showing how easily theycan be draped,screened and washed. 


terns through 

the leaded panes 
of these attractive 
windows. From a resi- 









CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW CO., 10973 Hearn Ave., Detroit 





dence in Grosse Pointe, 


Michigan. Robert O. Derrick, Inc., Architects. 


Custom Built in either steel or bronze to the architect’s sizes, designs and specifications. Also available in steel ina wide variety of Standardized sizes and types: 
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My FRIEND, THE CoNNoIssEUR, Hotps FortTH 
(Continued from page 432) 


hazes we are able to distinguish 
about our Chinese artist the long, 
straight robe, the withdrawn look 
of the high-cheek-boned face, the 
sensitive hands that seem to cling 
with a sort of rapture in the sense 
of touch to the beautifully pro- 
portioned vase that he is causing 
now to sing with color. Other 
hands have turned the biscuit on 
the bamfGo and shaped and 
trimmed it. Yet others have 
placed it to dry in the kiln. A 
third set has sketched upon it the 
design that is to-day an inspira- 
tion for many a Western artist. 
It is left for this artist to hand 
down to the ages the concrete 
proof that the Chinese, of all the 
nations, possess the most highly 
developed sense of color, and the 
secret of superlative glaze. 

‘The vase in this artist’s hands 
is that one that, in all the per- 
fection of five-color ‘“‘famille- 
verte” of the period of K’ang 
Hsi, stands on that cabinet over 
there. That selfsame vase no 
doubt was passed from hand to 
delicate hand in one of those long- 
gone gatherings of scholars, poets, 
artists, men of affairs, who on it 
passed criticism, gentle, witty, 
learned, the while they sipped 
their tea. 

‘And so one might go on and on 
augmenting the list of artists and 
craftsmen whose brains and hands 
havecaused this twentieth-century 
room to flower — weavers from 


Lyons for the damask at the 
windows and upon the couches; 
Genoese for the velvets; for the 
furniture Renaissance craftsmen 
from Italy, France, and Spain; 
English 


Italian, French, and 





binders for the books. Beside this 
triptych a medieval French il- 
luminator would be flanked on 
one side by a twentieth-century 
painter in his smock before his 
easel, and on the other, near that 
lacelike iron grille of his creation, 
by the worker in metals whose 
prosaic dress and cherrywood 
pipe proclaim him a contemporary 
of the painter. 

‘What a conglomerate gather- 
ing! People of widely differing 
races, times, speech, mental proc- 
esses, climates, needs, traditions, 
manners, and ideas of beauty 
touching elbows in the circum- 
scribed space between these four 
walls, their faces and their cos- 
tumes forming a kaleidoscope of 
contrasts, their diverse tongues 
making a babel of the room. 
Yet the creations of their brains 
and hands set side by side con- 
tribute toward a quality called 
harmony. What does it signify?’ 

‘That you are a highly dis- 
criminating chooser and elimina- 
tor, | should say,’ | offered. 

‘Perhaps that, just as people of 
the same standard of good breed- 
ing are able to associate with one 
another with the least possible 
amount of friction, no matter of 
what different times or countries 
they may be, so it may be with 
works of art that have in common 
the elements required to put them 
in a prescribed class of excellence? 
Though, as in the case of the 
aforementioned people, it would 
be only the very congenial ex- 
amples of such artistic expression 
that could abide together closely 
in harmonious groups,’ returned 
my modest friend, the Connoisseur. 
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One turn of the key and it’s locked— 
two turns—and it’s jimmy-proof 


Another Corbin invention that owes much to necessity— 
the necessity for a lock that is really jimmy-proof. Two 
turns of the key will do it. For the second turn shoots the 
bolt twice as far. No burglar’s jimmy can press this twice- 
thrown bolt far enough to one side to withdraw it from 
the latch. That is security—ask for Corbin Night Latch 472. 


Wherever you use Good Hardware—Corbin—you can de- 
pend on it... locks that are burglar-proof, windows that 
resist the prying hand, doors that close against storm and 
stealth. Good Hardware—Corbin never fails to stay 
“on guard”. 


P. & F. CORBIN 0 S5NBRTAN 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


You'll find real interest in our 
booklet (B-10) on Security. 
May we send it? 
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One of the Home Designs 
from Our Free Plan Book 
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CLirFORD A. TRUESDELL, JR. 
Architect. 
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Stull a 
After 90 Years 


cA typical experience with 


California Redwood 


When California was a Spanish posses- 
sion, hewn Redwood fence posts were 
set in alocation that is now near Vacaville. 


The present owner of the ranch is still 
using these posts, for they are as sound 
and strong today as they were when first 
set 90 years ago. 

One wonders how any wood can be so 
durable. But Redwood is impregnated | 
by Nature against rot and decay. Hun- | 
dreds of examples prove its amazingly 
long-lived service. | 

When used in a home it provides the same 


strength and durability. Itis easy to work, stays 
put, is hard to ignite and slow to burn. 

And Redwood wide, clear lumber is exquis- 
itely beautiful when used for panelled walls 
and interior finish. 

Build beautifully and build soundly with 
California Redwood. 


Send for Free “Book 


“REDWOOD HOME PLANS BY 
CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTS 


USE REDW OOD — ‘it lasts”’ 


SSSSSRAKSSSHSSSHHSKSSKH CHK T ESSERE SESSHS THERESE SHARES SHAR RC RHE ESHERE SHS SHE ESSE SHASHEEeeeeeeeee 
CALIFORNIA REDWoop AssOcIATION, DEPT. 2010 
24 CALIFORNIA ST. 7 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Please send me a free copy of your book, ‘‘Redwood Home Plans by 
California Architects.”’ 
Name_ ee 
Addn iS 
City. ——— ae case 2 
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THe APPEAL OF THE MINoR DomMEsTIC 
ARCHITECTURE OF MEDIA:VAL FRANCE 


(Continued from page 383) 


A  THATCH-ROOFED 





FARM BUILDING, 


WITH HALF TIMBER ENDS AND CLAPBOARD 

FRONT, RESTING ON A BASE OF FLINT AND 

CHALK. FARM BUILDING AT ABBE, SEINE- 
INFERIEURE 


by the builders of these old French 
dwellings are the same as those 
we use to-day — stone, brick, 
stucco, timber, slate, tile. But 
how different these materials 
are in appearance. Our materials 
are produced almost entirely 
by mechanical methods. Little 
thought is given to the character 
and beauty of our stone masonry. 
Our bricks and tiles are almost 
uniform in shape and size and 
color. Our stucco is usually 
applied in a_ perfectly smooth, 
mechanical manner or carried to 
extremes in daring, rough surfaces. 
Even our timber is sawed and 
planed down in such a manner 
that it looses every characteristic 
of wood except the grain, which is 
frequently hidden under paint or 
dark stain. Contrast such mate- 
rials with those used in past 
centuries. The brick and tile 
were made of clay, not too pure, 
but with enough foreign matter 
remaining in it to give interesting 
shades of color to the finished 
product, and no two bricks or tiles 
were exactly alike, because they 
were made by hand. The stucco 
was applied with a slight irregu- 
larity, not enough to give a 
‘stunty’ appearance, but enough 
to allow for the play of light and 
shade upon its surface. The 
lumber was cut with an axe and 
worked with an adze. A mechani- 
cal surface was impossible. 


By such methods were these old 
buildings produced. In contrast, 
our efforts in beauty of construc- 
tion seem feeble. With modern 
devices at our disposal we have 
gained in practicality and cheap- 
ness of construction, and our 
buildings no doubt are more 
comfortable, but they have lost 
sadly in beauty. Our modern 





A TILE ROOF OF INCOMPAR- 
ABLE RICHNESS IN TEXTURE 
AND COLOR. NOTE THE WAVES 
IN THE ROOF CAUSED BY THE 
SAGGING OF THE SAPLINGS 
UPON WHICH THE TILES AR! 
HUNG. DETAIL OF FARM 
HOUSE NEAR BULLY, SEINE- 
INFERIEURE 
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No home too large —none too small~ 


for the most talked-about oil burner in America 


Whether your home is a four-room §. 
bungalow or a forty-room mansion, er 
there isan Electrol oil burner that will 
make home hours more comfortable, 
more enjoyable, and will give you 
conveniences that are almost priceless. 


Whenever oil burn- 
ers are discussed, 
there are words $ 
praise for Electrol. 


What could mean more to you than 
the clean, carefree, automatic heat 
which this finer burner supplies? 
Never a thought of your furnace. Nocoal. Noshovel- 
ing. No dirt. No ashes. No need to turn a hand 
and yet every room is flooded with cheerful, healthful 
warmth. Any temperature you desire—always kept 
the same, automatically. 


Quiet, All-Electric and Entirely Automatic, the 
Electrol has become known 
oni everywhereas “The Master 


a { } Furnace Man’’— the oil 
=~ burner with The Master 

" Control. Proof of its de- 

\ pendable, trouble-free serv- 







The Master 


{ ened: ; ; “ 

ice is found in the praise of 
Furnace Man | 

j 


thousands of owners. 


Electrol is listed as standard by the Underwriters 





/ Eectrot Inc. of Missouri, 172 Dorcas St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


ELECTROL 


The OIL BURNER with Whe Master Control 


“4 * Laboratories, and bears their label. Approved by the New York 
City Board of Standards and Appeals—and by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts Department of Public Safety. 


Electrol, for years, has been satis- 
factorily heating homes, apartments, 
churches, clubs, schools, libraries, 
storesand buildings of every type. In 
addition to the Electrol Model T 
burner, many thousands of which 
have been in use for years, there is 
now the New Model TJ, for smaller 
homes—created by the Electrol 
engineering experts who produced the outstandingly 
successful larger Electrol. 
It embodies the proved Electrol principles of Mechan- 
ical Fuel Atomization and Automatic Electric Ignition, 
typical Electrol workmanship, finest materials and, of 
course, The Master Control. 

Attractive Budget Payment Plan 
Purchase can be arranged on the attractive Electrol Budget Pay- 
ment Plan, if desired. See your local dealer for details and have 
him show you the Electrol in operation. 
Send for Interesting Book. Write 
today for a copy of “The Master 
Furnace Man,’ a book you will 


find interesting and helpful in the 
proper selection of an oil burner. 





You can buy an 
Electrol for as low as 


$395 


Plus nominal installation 
charge, depending on oil storage 
equipment, basement condi- 
tions, and local regulations. 








Execrrot Inc. of Missouri 
172 Dorcas St., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


my home {] (for dealer representation ()). There are 
in my home. 


SG GN Poa vo enna vacnsess : 





Gentlemen: Please send your book, “The Master Furnace Man,” and 
details of the Electrol Oil Burners. I am interested in an oil burner for 
. rooms 
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1 happy choice for 
living room or break- 
fast room—this Ear- 
ly Americanbutterfly 
table in mahogany 
or antique maple. 





4 


Mahogany 





or satin- 
wood enhances the grace- 
ful lines of titis 
fine Georgian liv 
7mR spi or daven- 
port ta 





Hastings occasional pieces 
have an air of distinction 
that is rarely to be found 
except in the very cost- 
liest furniture. 


The sheer beauty of Hast- 
ings design and the exqui- 
siteness of Hastings crafts- 
manship is so apparent 
and so outstanding that 
one or two Hastings 
creations will often 
change a room from dull- 
ness tO inspiring interest 
and charm. 

The pieces shown here are typical 
of the broad range on display at 
the stores. See this brilliant show- 
ing of all that is new, lovely and 
fashionable in fine furniture. 


Hastings, Michigan 


Factory Sales Office and Display 
Keeler Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE 





As a tea or elbow ta- 
ble, this E larly Amer 
ican reproduction 
would lend a note of 
charm to any room. 
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An interesting concept 
is this combination tele 
phone and writing 


HASTINGS TABLE COMPANY table. Plenty of 


books and sta- 
tionery. 


HASTINGS, 


aos 


HOUSE 
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Tue APPEAL OF THE Minor Domestic 
ARCHITECTURE OF MEDIZVAL FRANCE 


(Continued from page 434) 





AN EXAMPLE OF PLAIN WALL MADE BEAUTIFUL BY A 


TREATMENT OF 


ALTERNATING SQUARES OF CHALK 


AND BRICK, AND SQUARE-PANELED LATTICE SUP- 
PORTING FRUIT TREES TRAINED FLAT AGAINST THE 
WALL. THE UPPER PORTION OF THE WALL IS HALF 


TIMBER, 


AND THE ROOF 


IS SLATE. INN NEAR 


CAUDEBEC, SEINE-INFERIEURE 


buildings admirably fulfill our 
material needs but lack usually 
the enduring qualities of harmony 
and esthetic appeal. Few of our 
buildings can live for centuries 
as these French structures have 
endured, both because they are 
not so well built and because they 
lack in the essential quality of 
artistic merit. Fortunate indeed 


France a number of these sturdy 
but slowly decaying buildings of 
former times. In a few days’ 
travel we may see and gain in- 
spiration from many examples of 
this truly beautiful architecture. 
We may absorb a little of the 
spirit of these old builders which 
enabled them to create dwellings 
which have lived through many 


are we that there still remain in — generations. 
$10 ——_P 


A PaRrABLE OF PLANTING 
(Continued from page 384) 


And with what satisfaction do we 
survey our garden when, after 
vears of constant labor and patient 
faith, we have the reward of see- 
ing that the seeds we have sown 
and the frail little plants we have 
tended are yielding better, heal- 
thier, and more beautiful flowers 
because of our personal care! 

Of course all this moralizing 
and sentimental symbolism _ is 
not in the conscious minds of that 
valiant army who, armed with 
trowels and pruning shears, kneel 
beside the beds of seedlings, 
night and morning! Most of our 
actions are almost automatic, and 


gardening i. such a_ universal 
feminine instinct that one must 
look for its cause buried deep in 
the soil of the subconscious. 

Perhaps among the ever-in- 
creasing throng following in the 
steps of Freud and Jung there 
may be some tolerant souls who 
will not think me utterly fantastic 
for finding in the successful bring- 
ing up of children — as well as in 
the unconscious wish to do so — 
the hidden incentive impelling the 
sisterhood of the middle-aged to 
dig, to plant, to cultivate, and 
finally to pick the blossoms in 
their own flower gardens. 





TheMARK of 
FRED E. HILL 
and his associates 
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comes the design for this brilliant hand-blocked linen 


ODAY CORDOVA with its pictur- 
esque orange and olive plantations, 
and its school for the making of 
young matadors, is a city of the Middle Ages. 


But Cordova of a thousand years ago was 
a center of culture and craftsmanship in 
Spain—city of a million souls whose splendor 
rivalled that of Bagdad the Magnificent! 

From a fine old piece of leather tooled in 
Cordova centuries ago, the design for this 
hand-blocked linen was taken. Undoubtedly 
thispattern cameoriginally with the Moslems 
from the East and the transitions of many 
races and many periods have brought about 


this modern interpretation with its brilliantly 
colored birds, and flowers of fabulous size. 

In hand-blocked and printed linens and 
chintzes, in damasks, brocades, brocatelles, 
satins, taffetas, and tapestries, Schumacher 
presents modern adaptations and designs as 
well as authentic reproductions from the 
great decorative periods of the past. 

These fabrics may be seen by arrange- 
ment with your decorator, upholsterer, or 
the decorating service of your department 
store. Samples especially selected to fit your 
particular requirements can be promptly 
secured by them. 


““Vour Home and the Interior Decorator’ 


How you can, without additional expense, 
have the professional services of an interior 
decorator is explained in our free booklet, 
“Your Home and the Interior Decorator.” 

Richly illustrated in full color, it will be 
sent to you upon request without charge. 
Write to F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. B-10, 
60 West 40th Street, New York. Importers, 
Manufacturers and Distributors to the trade 
only, of Decorative Drapery and Upholstery 
Fabrics. Offices alsoin Boston,Chicago, Phila- 
delphia,Los Angeles,San Francisco and Paris. 


F-SCHUMACHER & CO 
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DEFAUTIFUL WINDOWS 
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Scratch a piece of 
ordinary window 
shade material lightly. 
Tiny particles of chalk 
or clay “filling” fall 
out. BRENLIN has 
no filling. [t outwears 
several ordinary shades 

















you can plan. them. as interior decorators do! 


Winvow beauty does not just “hap- 
pen.” It results from careful planning 
—especially in the shades, which are 
fully exposed to the light. 


Three things are essential in window 
shades, say interior decorators. They 
must give long wear; operate with ease 
and precision; and harmonize with the 
room color and furnishings. 


With Brenlin or Brenlin Stripes 
mounted on Breneman Rollers, and our 
free Color Chart to guide your selec- 
tion, you may now plan your windows 
to meet these requirements. 


Brenlin window shade material is 
strong and flexible—much like tightly- 
woven linen. It always hangs straight 


and smooth, does not develop cracks 
and pinholes like ordinary“ filled” shades, 
and wears two to three times as long. 
Yet it costs only a few cents more. 


Brenlin Stripes give wholly new artis- 
tic effects. Made of genuine Brenlin, 
with a series of handsome self-woven 
stripes. Brenlin, striped or plain, comes 
in a wide choice of beautiful colors— 
one to harmonize with every type and 
color of room. 

Breneman Rollers are made with a 
highly perfected spring mechanism. 
Jamming or sudden whirling of the 
roller is thus. removed once and for all. 


7 7 7 


BRENLIN 


Be sure you get genuine Breneman 
products when you buy. The name 
Brenlin is embossed or perforated on 
the edge of every shade of Brenlin or 
Brenlin Stripes. The name“ Breneman” 
is prominently displayed on the label of 
every Breneman Roller. 


Send for Free Color Chart 
and Samples 


We'll gladly send you samples of Brenlin with- 
out charge, together with a pamphlet beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors, and helpful Color 
Chart. Write us today. Address Cincinnati. 


Tue CuHas. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 
“The oldest window shade house in America” 


2063 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
6th St. at Chelton Ave, Camden, N. J. 


THE LONG-WEARING WINDOW-SHADE MATERIAL 








The Chas. W. Breneman Co., Inc., New York City S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., Chicago, III. 

S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Renard Linoleum & Rug Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Breneman Co., Omaha, Neb. 


The Breneman Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Rasch & Gainor, Baltimore, Md. 
The Chas. W. Breneman Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHD CHI CHID CHIOCWI CHIOWD: 


DEALERS MAY ALSO BE SUPPLIED BY 





Brenlin Window Shade Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc., Portland, Ore. The Acme Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
The Rainier Shade Co., Seattle, Wash. 


CWIOWIOWI 


The Chas. W. Breneman Co., Dallas, Texas 
The Breneman Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


The Florida Brenlin Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Wuat Is a GARDEN? 
(Continued from page 380) 


the garden depend on minute 
considerations of tone and color 
value. 

If this is true of the formal 
garden, it is much more true of the 
informal. Lacking the backbone 
of geometrical design, it must have 
the more subtle design of unsym- 
metrical balance, both in plan and 
in planting. Perhaps you are 
thinking, in contradiction, of some 
beatiful spot along a country 
wayside or at the edge of a wood- 
land clearing, a combination of 
natural growth, certainly not 
consciously planned, and yet a 
picture. Although it is uncon- 
scious, a Mere circumstance of 
nature, it is none the less design. 
Of all the hundred and one com- 
binations near by, this alone hap- 
pens to be right; it happens to be 
acomposition. But when we plan 
an informal planting we cannot 
leave it to chance; we must think 
out a harmony of unity and bal- 
ance, and plan to achieve it. 

To a much more limited extent 
conscious planning is possible in 
bringing to one’s aid the subtle 
elements which go to make the 
spirit of the garden. If it is spiritu- 
ally satisfying it will leave you 
with a feeling of content. As no 
two of us see things exactly the 
same way, the main requirement 
is that the garden be satisfying to 
its owner, that it fulfill his needs 
and express his character. The 
iris lover should have empty seed 
beds for his hybridizing; the 
society woman should have great 
open spaces in her garden, blank 
perhaps in the morning light, but 
blossoming into gayety with every 
garden party; the writer should 
have a quiet garden house away 
from his children’s playground; 
and the old-fashioned gardener 
should have a corner of peonies 
and bleedinghearts in memory of 
her grandmother’s garden. 


Next in importance after this 
expression of character, comes the 
use of those delightfully intangible 
features, sunlight and shadow. 
Plan the masses of trees so that 
their shadows will be beautiful on 
the lawn at the time when the 
garden is most in use. Have some- 
where a deep woodland dell for 
hot days, with perhaps a sudden 
transition into a sunlit garden by 
way of contrast. But, valuable as 
contrast is, do not overdo it. Do 
not overdo anything, for the 
greatest of all factors in the devel- 
opment of the spirit of the garden 
isa subtle one. It ismystery. The 
charm of the walled garden, of the 
half-open gate, of the screening 
rose arbor, and of the curving 
path, lies in what they only half 
reveal. One can wander from one 
small garden to another with a 
pleasure that one misses in a large 
open garden which tells all its tale 
at a glance. But remember that it 
is the very subtlety with which it is 
handled that makes a blocked axis 
alluring. Where one curved path 
leads the mind on a quest, two 
spell unrest and confusion. 

This much one may do to start 
the garden on its way. Then it 
must be left in the hands of time 
and to the eyes of the beholder, for 
be sure that no two of us will see 
the garden with the same eyes. As 
Alfred Noyes puts it: — 


Oh, dream that all inherit, 

In birds and flowers unfurled, 
Oh, phantom of our spirit 
That men miscall the world. 


Thou creature of our senses, 
Thou cry of smitten strings, 
Ours is the lute, but whence is 
The soul of it that sings? 


What waft of glory lingers, 

Oh, world that half we make, 
When, ’neath the Eternal Fingers, 
We, lute-strings, break? 


Tue Futurist GARDENS OF New GERMANY 
(Continued from page 391) 


borders for dwarf evergreens and 
alpine plants. The fence was un- 
like any that I had seen before 
and evidently was designed to 
serve effectually as a screen, while 
permitting the free circulation of 
air. Even more original was the 
Statuary. The dwarflike figures 
Standing beside the steps were 
quaintly attractive. Like almost 
all the statues at the exhibition, 
they were made of faience and 


finished with a polychrome glaze. 
Herr G. Keiser designed them and 
they were made by the Kieler 
Kunst-Keramik Allgemeiner Ge- 
sellschaft at Kiel in the northern 
part of Germany. Gustav Allinger 
designed this garden. 

The Garden of the Future, or 
Der Kommende Garten, also the 
work of Herr Allinger, was still 
more interesting. Here in a space 
not more than seventy-five feet 
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kinish the new home 
by screening it 720w 


H, the thrill of beginning life in the new home this 
fall! As soon as the painters have gone and the paint 
has dried, you will be moving in. 


Think a minute! Is it wvfinished in any particular? Is it 
unscreened? If so, finish it in every sense of the word by 
ordering the screens now. 


Have the windows measured and the screens installed 
before you put up your shades and curtains, and defore flies 
and other.insects can damage the newly decorated walls 
and woodwork. Then you will also avoid having the order 
for screens caught and delayed in the spring “rush.” 


You are assured a well planned, neat, artistic job from any 
member of this Association, which consists of specialists in 
screen designing, with individual experiences ranging from 
twenty to thirty-five years. Mail the coupon for name of 


member near you. 


THE SCREEN MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
460 East McMillan Street 


Jincinnati, Ohio 
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The Screen Mfrs. Assn. of America, 
460 East McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Please send me full information 
regarding screens. 


Name 
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~ WHITTALL RUGS do honor 
to their Originator --- 


Macrnew J. WHITTALL, who found- 
ed this association of rug weavers, 






Courtesy of Gustav Allinger 
A HAPPY COMBINATION OF FORMALITY AND INFORMALITY IS 
SEEN IN THIS ROCK PLANTING IN THE GARDEN OF THE FUTURE 








would be proud indeed of the fulfill- 
ment of his ideas and ideals as repre- | interesting features brought har- were yews, Swiss stone pines, 
‘ 3 1; | moniously together with great in- deodars, various cedars, rhodo- 
sented by the Whittall Rug of today a | genuity. From every vantage  dendrons, azaleas, box, and holly. 
, 3 point were picturesque views of Then there were flowering fruit 
Always a nto, Aatgiptctel product, = the i | fountains and canals, of statuary trees and a good many perennial 
many old Whittall Rugs still 1n use at- K | and stonework, of trees and flow- plants, but very few annuals. 
test, Whittalls have sought ever for | 
new perfections of yarn blends, weav- || | 
5 
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were bronze. Dark shadows cast 
by the old trees in the background 
added much to the feeling of depth 
that gave atmosphere to the com- 
position. In one corner was a 
miniature wooden cottage with 
living-room, kitchen, and cham- 
bers furnished with every modern 
convenience and simply but 
charmingly decorated. 





Most of the statues were of pot- 
ing and colorings. And so well has this 
principle of progress been carried for- 
ward that Whittall Rugs have grown 
better with each passing year. 
To be sure, a Whittall Rug represents |} 
a little more in first cost than manya_ |), 
cheaper grade. Yet, it is just this “little | 








Courtesy of Kiel Keramsk Company 

UNDER THE CORNICE OF THE 

SUMMER HOUSE AND THE COP- 

ING OF THE FENCE IS A ROW OF 

| | ELECTRIC LIGHTS. THE SMALL 
| POTTERY FIGURES ARE IN THE 

SPIRIT OF THE GARDEN 


| more” which makes these rugs areal | 
F investment—paying dividends in ser- 
4] vice and satisfaction throughout the 
S years. 

H| When adealer suggests that your rug 

| purchase be a Whittall he offers you |f))_ "sin! molnd hal 
| that greater value which he knows ||| of the natural irregularities in the 
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‘ see : 
a : | site instead of reducing them to a 
r Ww ~ b : ate 
Fi ill make of you a permanently sat | monotonous level as is the habit of 
. isfied customer. | so many commonplace landscape 
Mi H4|| architects. Necessarily the plan 
2 ae 4 | was not symmetrical and there 


was no suspicion of a central axis, 
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6 but the composition was rhyth- 
mic. For the construction of the 
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by Qe THE MARK OF QUALITY ed a ! . : 
Fi steps and the coping of the water- 
5 woven into the back of the rug you buy | ways a buff travertine had been 

: -d th; Se eer ee -eable | I , ‘ 
1s r x : | used that was \ ery agreeable both Courtesy of Kiel Keramsk Company 
i Whittall Rug Catalog in colors mailed on request in color and texture. Stability was A PLEASING BIT OF GARDEN 
a given to the planting by the in- STATUARY IN THE MODERN 
Is troduction of conifers and broad- SPIRIT 
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square was an amazing variety of _ leaved evergreens. Among them | 


tery, although one or two of them | 
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The novelty of radio reception no longer 
excuses a complete lack of beauty in the 
appearance of the receiver. In new instru- 
ments of lasting charm and permanent decora- 
tive distinction Splitdorf combines perfection 
of musical reproduction with furniture of rare 
and appealing beauty. 

Built around the famous Splitdorf single 
dial, six-tube receiver, are authentic reproduc- 
tions of the most beautiful period furniture— 
made by master craftsmen and approved by 
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world-renowned interior decorators. Every 

detail of these magnificent cabinets is au- 
thentic—correctly treated and beautifully done. 
Their rare beauty and excellence of workman- 
ship make them acquirements of unchanging 
The Abbey. Modeled worth and enduring loveliness. One of these 


from an Old World 


jewel case. Deep om new Splitdorf receivers in your home will re- 


tique walnut. Price 


for berry eprasins main a source of pride to you, both for its charm- 

operation S175. Taber mg decorative value and its musical perfection. 
The Lorenzo (below). In the spirit of the Italian Renaissance. Equipped Twelve models priced from $800 to $45. 
light soc without batrto limmatos. Pree vith instr in. ces apply only east of the Rockies. 


speaker, but without tubes, $350. 











































































































Cahinets designed under the personal direction of Mr. Noel S. Dunbar 


SPLITDORF Radio CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Splitdorf-Bethlehem Electrical Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Now! before WINTER 


make this ove stmple change 
—and save //3 of your fuel 


— 7 or 8 — as before. What is 
more you cut your coal or oil bills 


os winter cold sets in, 
before you begin wasting 1 
out of every 3 tons of coal (or 
gallons of oil) «nnccessarily — 
call your local heating and 
plumbing shop and have them 
make this one simple change in 
your steam heating system. 
Have them replace the air 
venting valve on each of your 
radiators with a Hoffman No. 
2 Vacuum Valve. You will get 
amazing new comfort. 


You can have hot radiators 3 
hours (not 30 minutes) after 
fires are banked. You can get 
up steam in 15 minutes (not an 
hour). Think what this means 
in comfort and convenience. 
You can bank the fire after 
dinner and still have piping 
hot radiators when you go to 
bed at 10 or 11. You can have 
three quarters of an hour more 
sleep in the morning — and 
get up steam by the same hour 


Vg. 
By this saving, you earn 50% 
to 65% on your investment in 
Hoffman Vacuum Valves — the 


first year. At the end of the 


second, you get your invest- 
ment back —plus a_ profit. 
Every year, after this, you 
receive a gift of approximately 
$5.00 for each radiator in your 
home. 


Send for Book — Like any in- 
vestment, this one is worth 
studying. Send for interesting 
48-page book “How to Lock Out 
AIR — the heat thief.” It ex- 
plains the invention that makes 
this amazing comfort and fuel 
saving possible. Just print your 
name and address on edge of 
this ad. and mail to Hofiman 
Specialty Co., Inc., Dept. D-10, 
25 W. 45th Street, New York 
City. 








Hot radiators 
(not 30 minutes ) after banking 


1S minutes (not an hour) 
—to get up steam 


...for73 less fuel 


hours 








HoFFMAN No.2 
VACUUM VALVES 
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THE CELEBRATED Mrs. WRIGHT 
(Continued from page 392) 


including the King and, Queen, 
attracted by her astounding and 
peculiar personality, her fine in- 
telligence, and her remarkable 
conversational power, as_ well 
as by her natural, kind-hearted 
cordialitvy. The free and easy 
manner always attributed to 
Americans by foreigners was cer- 
tainly hers, if we are to believe the 
many amusing anecdotes told 
about her. It diverted the foreigner 
by its spontaneous and unex- 
pected qualities, and certainly, to- 
gether with the excellence of her 
wax figures, brought her much 
renown. There in her drawing- 
room in Pall Mall, with a lump of 
wax in her hand, she carried on an 
animated and continuous conver- 
sation the while a speaking like- 
ness of some important personage 
was being created in wax. She 
met with utmost success and mod- 
eled portraits of most of the dis- 
tinguished personages in England, 
including their Majesties. In 
Westminster Abbey the figure of 
the great Chatham — draped in 
the robes he wore when he made 
his last speech in the House of 
Lords — may be seen to-day, one 
of the few exampleés left of the 
work of this clever Mrs. Wright. 
Horace Walpole, inta letter of 
February 11, 1773, writes: Apro- 
pos to puppets, there is a Mrs. 
Wright, arrived from America to 
make figures in wax -of Lord 
Chatham, Lord Lyttleton and 
Mrs. McCauley. Lady: Ayles- 
worth literally spoke to’a waxen 
figure of a housemaid in the room.’ 
And later the wife of our first 
Minister to the Court of St. James 
writes an amusing letter home of 
a visit to the ‘celebrated Mrs. 
Wright’ which is worth quoting in 
full, Mrs. Wright met her with 
much gusto at the door, saying: — 
‘Why, is it really and in truth Mrs. 
Adams and that your daughter? Why 
you dear soul, you, how young you 
look. Well, | am glad to see you. All 
you Americans. Well I must kiss you 
all.’ Having passed the ceremony 
upon me and Abby she runs, tothe 
gentlemen. ‘I make no dite 
says she, and gave them a hearty. Byss; 
from which we would all rather, have 
been excused, for her appearanter is 


quite the slattern. ‘I love everybody. 


that comes from America,’ says ‘she. 
‘Here,’ running to her desk, ‘is a card 
I had from Mr. Adams; | am quite 
proud of it. He came to see me.and 


made me a noble present. Dear crea- | 


ture, | design to have his head.’ 
‘There,’ says she, pointing to an ald 
man and woman who were sitting in 
one corner of the room, ‘are my old 
father and mother; don’t be ashaméd 
of them because they look so, they 
were good folks’ — these were their 
figures in wax-work — ‘They turned 
Quakers and never would let their 
children eat meat, and that is the rea- 
son we were all so ingenious; you have 


heard of the ingenious Mrs. Wright in 
America, | suppose.’ In this manner 
she ran on for half an hour. Her person 
and countenance resemble an old 
maiden in your neighborhood, Nellie 
Penniman, except that one is neat, the 
other the queen of sluts, and her tongue 
runs like Unity Bedlam’s. There was 
an old clergyman sitting reading a 
paper in the middle of the room; and, 
though | went prepared to see strong 
representations of real life, | was ef- 
fectually deceived in this figure for ten 
minutes, and was finally told it was 
only wax. 


This voluble and unrestrained 
American was in harsh contrast to 
Mrs. Adams’s cultured bringing 
up, and no wonder the dear lady 
was shocked. Elkanah Watson 
(noted for being painted by Cop- 
ley with an American flag in the 
background, believed to have 
been the first time our flag with 
its newly born thirteen stars 
was raised in England after the 
declaration of peace) describes her 
as a tall and athletic figure, who 
walked with a firm step, erect as 
an Indian. Her complexion was 
somewhat sallow, her cheek bones 
high, her face furrowed, and her 
olive eyes keen, piercing, and ex- 
pressive. Her sharp glance was 
appalling; it had almost the wild- 
ness of a maniac. The vigor and 
originality of her conversation cor- 
responded with her manners and 
appearance. She would utter 
language in her incessant volubil- 
itv, as if unconscious to whom 
directed, that put her hearers to 
the blush. She evidently posses- 
sed the utmost simplicity of heart 
and character. Mr. Watson’s first 
encounter with her was quite as 
noisy as Mrs. Adams’s. On arriv- 
ing in Paris, 1779, while giving 
orders to his servant from a bal- 
cony of his hotel, he was assailed 
by a powerful female voice crying 
out from an upper window, ‘Who 
are you? An American, | hope.’ 
And she came blustering down to 
him with all the familiarity of an 
old acquaintance. This first en- 
counter between Mrs. Wright and 
Mr. Watson ripened into a real 
friendship, and he was responsible 
for the trip of her son, Joseph 
Wright, to America — a favor she 
was deeply sensible of to the end of 
her life. Another amusing anec- 
dote that Watson recounts in his 


- Men and Times of the Revolution is 


of her being stopped at the gate of 
the city on her return from Passy, 


» where she had been modeling a 
«head of Franklin. Being suspected 


of carrying contraband in the 
suspicious-looking bundle which 
contained the wax head of Frank- 
lin, she was ordered to undo the 
package. Resenting this attempt 
at examination she burst into a 
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sn’t Wallpaper at least 
half the charm of this 


lovely room.....? 
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OULDN'T you like to sink into this big comfortable chair 

and rest in this atmosphere of peace and beauty? Why 
shouldn’t your own living room be as graciously inviting? 
There is nothing in this room beyond the means of the average 
comfortably situated family. There is taste, of course — and 
skill in the wise selection of good furnishings and wallpaper. 
In wallpaper, certainly good taste costs no more than bad— 
and often less! 

Send 10 cents for our interesting booklet, “Wallpaper,” which 
describes and illustrates a selected line of wallpapers, each ap- 
proved by the Wallpaper Guild as to style, quality, value, artistic 
merit and general suitability for the type of room for which 
it is recommended. It will give you really practical help in the 
selection of your wallpapers and tellyou many important things 
about interior decoration that every homemaker ought to know. 


WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
of the United States 
461 Eighth Avenue New York 








Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association 

461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is 10 cents for 
which send me your booklet 
“Wallpaper.” 
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~ Jsk your 


[nterior Decorator 
and Architect 


In planning the ensemble 
of a perfectly - appointed 
room, the Interior Decora- 
tor strives for a nicety of 
balance between theartistic 
and the practical. 





Every fitting and trim- 
ming is taken into consid- 
eration—and one of great 
importance isthe hardware. 


Russwin-ized rooms are 
always distinctive. Because 
of its beauty and variety of 
design, Russwin Hardware 
lends itself appropriately 
to the motif of any deco- 
rative plan. 





U 
And Russwin gives un- R DISTYNCTIVE 
failing, trouble-free service HAR/DWARE 


—for a lifetime. 
or the Home 





Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Co. 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
New York Chicago London 
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THE CELEBRATED Mrs. WRIGHT 


| furious rage, much to the amaze- 
| ment of the officers, who could 
understand no word. Their amaze- 
ment was even greater, however, 
| when she yielded to their insist- 
| ence and exhibited the head, or 
| what appeared in the obscurity of 
the night to be the head, of a dead 
man. She was immediately ar- 
rested as an escaped maniac who 
| had committed murder, and was 
| about to be taken to the police 
| station when her entreaties made 
them comprehend her desire to be 
taken to the Hotel D’ York, where 
Watson had his rooms. He, hear- 
ing a tremendous uproar and Mrs. 
Wright’s voice pitched at a higher 
key then usual, rushed out to the 
enraged woman, and explanations 
ensued. Mrs. Wright was the only 
person in this little episode who 
was not highly amused by the 
| singularity and absurdity of the 
| affair. This head, which was so 

like Franklin, was used for numer- 
| ous pranks upon a gullible public 

by Watson and his friends; Frank- 
| lin contributed a suit of clothes 
which he wore in 1778 for the com- 
pletion of the likeness. 

The head was broken in Albany 
many years afterward, and the 
clothes were presented to the 
Historical Society of Massachu- 
setts. 

During Mrs. Wright’s stay in 
England she wheedled news, with 
feminine cleverness, of the troops 
and plans against America from 
those in high position. A general 
could not be appointed or a 
squadron raised that she did not 
pass the news on to her dear 
Franklin, and she became pretty 
generally regarded as an American 
spy, so that she often found herself 
in very dangerous situations. Her 
freedom of speech did not help her, 
and once when she undertook to 
tell Lord Bute that it was im- 
possible to conquer America her 
friend, Benjamin West, overhear- 
ing her, begged her to be more care- 
ful, warning her that ‘her petti- 
coats would not protect her.’ She 
had the respect of everyone, how- 
ever, and = statinch friends in 
Franklin, Jefferson, and many 
others who came in contact with 
her. 

In 1779 she wrote Franklin 
that she had moved from Pall 
Mall and was getting ready to 
go to America, taking France in 
en route, where she hoped to 
have the pleasure of seeing her 
‘old American friend, and take off 
some of your Cappital Bustos.’ 

Franklin advised her not to 
come to Paris, telling her there 
Were already two or three exhibi- 
tions on the Boulevard, ‘but it is 


(Continued from page 440) 


not the taste for persons of Fash- 
ion to sit to these people,’ and 
Paris was expensive. She evi- 
dently did not heed his advice, and 
she lived in Paris for some time, 
mixing as in London with the 
notables of the period. 

I have often wondered why she 
was not rated with exhibitors such 
as Madame Tussaud, for she un- 
doubtedly had similar collections 
of waxes. Among her composi- 
tions were figures taken from 
Queen Esther, Ahasuerus, and 
Mordecai, a dead child, and an 
Indian family. As testimony to 
their popularity, there is a letter 
written to her in Paris from her 
daughter in London, begging her 
not to send any more money to 
her brother Joseph, ‘as he already 
had a plenty with the door re- 
ceipts of the exhibition which is 
flourishing.’ Her personality, how- 
ever, undoubtedly contributed as 
greatly to her success as did her 
ability in modeling. 

To most people wax modeling 
brings to mind the famous Tus- 
saud exhibition, or the erstwhile 
Eden Musée, or Mrs. Jarley’s wax- 
works — not the exquisite and be- 
jeweled miniatures which were so 
in vogue in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in Italy, 
France, and England, nor the 
delicate miniature done by Pa- 
tience Wright that is before me 
now, of Thomas Hutchinson, the 
Colonial Governor of Massachu- 
setts, in his pink velvet coat and 
satin waistcoat, his powdered wig 
and lace ruffles, a human twinkle 
about his mouth and eyes. Was 
not Mrs. Wright regaling him with 
some amusing incident or even 


berating him for his Tory lean- 
ings —ardent Republican and 
Whig that she was? 

In the possession of Mrs. Car- 


roll Schenck of Baltimore is a 
charming wax of her great-great- 
grandfather, Dr. Nathan Dorsey, 
by Patience Wright — tradition- 
ally said to be a splendid likeness 
of him. Dr. Dorsey was born in 
1752, a son of John Dorsey and 
Sophia Owen of Annapolis. He 
married Anne Sword of Philadel- 
phia and Delaware, and at one 
time lived in Philadelphia be- 
tween Walnut and Spruce Streets 
on Front Street. The wax, with 
its quaint appeal of powdered hair 
and queue and dainty stock, shows 
the same pleasant, reminiscent 
look of humor that is noticeable in 
her likeness of Thomas Hutchin- 
son. Affixed to his black satin 
coat is the colorful and highly 
prized decoration of the Order of 
the Cincinnati, of which Dr. 
Dorsey was a charter member, 
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-~~~~And isnt this 
a Cheerful kitchen!” 



































OW you may have a kitchen—and a bath- 

room—so cheerful, so bright, so sparklingly 

inviting that it will be the envy—and the despair— 
of your neighbor folk. 


Sani Onyx makes it possible. Sani Onyx, you know, 
is that astonishing new material, made from melted 
rock now available in charming colors and a variety 
of surface textures for walls, ceiling, floors and 
wainscoting. No longer are you limited to conven- 
tional marble, plaster and tile. Sani Onyx opens a 
whole new world of decorative possibilities. 


And, unlike alternative materials, Sani Onyx does 
not crack, check, chip or discolor, even after years 
of service. It outlasts the building itself with no ex- 
pense for repairs or redecoration. As easy to clean 
as a china dish! 


Send today for a beautiful new book, showing model 
Sani Onyx kitchens and bathrooras, pictured in full 


GANI ONYX 


AVITREOUS MARBLE 





MARIETTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
135 Brookside 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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themselves. 


Or, cover the side-walls of your present 
home with Creo-Dipts and make a similar 
and a big fuel-saving be- 
sides — because Creo-Dipts over-siding 
keep out winter-cold and summer-heat. 

Cut your roofing bills by building new 
roofs or re-roofing with Creo-Dipts. Ask 
us about laying Creo-Dipts right over 
the old roof and about special thatch or 


paint-saving 


variegated effects. 


Genuine Creo-Dipts are made only from 
selected cedar, specially 
stained and preserved by 
exclusive Creo-Dipt proc- 
esses. Ask your architect, 
builder or lumber dealer. 
Or, mail the coupontoday 
for photographs. Leading 
lumber dealers every- 
where have genuine Creo- 
Dipts in stock. Look for 
the name Creo-Dipt on 
each bundle. 





Make your present home new by 
re-roofing and laying Creo- Dipts 
right over old stucco or siding. 


CREO-DIPT | 
Stained Shingles bs 


Creo-Dipt Co. ,Inc., 1218 Oliver St.,No. Tona- 
wanda,N.Y. (In Canada: Creo-Dipt Co., Ltd., 
1610 Roval Bank Bldg., Toronto. ) Sales offices 
in principal cities. 

Enclosed find 25c for portfolio of large-size 
photographs of new Creo-Dipt homes, old 





Creo-Dipt residence of Mr. Earl E. Beyer, Scarboro, New York. 
Architects, Patterson F King, New York City. 


Its true..... 


a Creo-Dipt house 
costs less .. zot more 


DUT Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles on the 
side-walls of a new house, and in 5 to 
yeais they save enough paint to pay for 
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homes re-beautified, booklet of color sugges- 

tions, and name of local Creo-Dipt dealer. 
Check the use that interests you 

O New roof 

ia Re roofing 


& Covering old side-walls 
[] Building new 


Address. 
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THE CELEBRATED Mrs. WRIGHT 
(Continued from page 441) 


so that this wax is a truly rare and 
treasured heirloom. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
and best known to Americans of 
Mrs. Wright’s waxes are the white 
reliefs of Washington. | know of 
two of these in existence. There 
are also two reliefs of Benjamin 
Franklin, and from one of these 
Wedgwood took his basaltic me- 
dallion. This wax Franklin gave 
to Mary Hewson of London, and 
it is now owned by one of her 
descendants living in Philadel- 
phia. 

When Jefferson was in Paris 
Mrs. Wright wrote him, heading 
her letter ‘London, at the wax- 
work Aug 14-1785,’ of her desire 
to make likenesses not only of 
Washington but of ‘those other 
five gentlemen who assisted at the 
signing of the treaty of peace that 
put an end to so bloody and dread- 
ful a war.’ Her patriotism shows 
forth when she adds: ‘The more 
public the honors bestowed on 
such men by their country, the 
better. To shame the English king 
| would go to any trouble and ex- 
pense to add my mite in the stock 
of honor due to Adams, Jefferson 
and others. I wish, likewise, to 
consult with you, how best we 
may honor our country, by hold- 
ing up the likenesses of her emi- 
nent men either in painting or 
wax-work.’ She concludes her let- 
ter by expressing her approval of 
Houdon’s going to Philadelphia to 
take Washington’s likeness for a 
statue in marble, and warns Jef- 
ferson of the danger of sending 
Washington’s picture to London, 
where the enmity of the govern- 
ment and the activities of the 
police would make it unsafe. 

What a pity there are so few of 
these fragile documents of her 
ability for us to cherish; or would 
they lose some of their charm with- 
out the vitality of her extraordi- 
nary personality enhancing them? 
I have stressed this woman’s per- 
sonality and remarkable achieve- 
ment, for she was thrown upon her 
own resources at a time when a 
woman had not the opportunities 
given to our modern women to 
make their own way in the world. 
Gaining distinction as an artist of 
note in her own country, crossing 
the ocean on a sailing vessel with 
three children to a hostile coun- 
try, conquering the beau monde of 
her generation, during a trying 
period of our history, was no mean 
task, and that she came through 
with flying colors certainly proved 
her a woman of unusual spirit and 
character. 

Her children inherited much of 
their mother’s genius. Her oldest 


daughter, Elizabeth, married an 
American named Ebenezer Platt, 
and was well known as a wax mod- 
eler about 1787. Her youngest 
daughter, Phoebe, married John 
Hoppner, a well-known English 
portrait painter, and Farrington’s 
diary testifies to Mrs. Hoppner’s 
charm and excellence as a wife, 
Joseph Wright studied with Ben- 
jamin West, and it was he who 
came to America and took the cast 
of Washington from which Mrs, 
Wright modeled the famous reliefs 
mentioned before. Our first coins 
were designed by Joseph Wright. 
Washington gives us an amusing 
account of reluctantly permitting 
Wright to take a model of his face 
in plaster of Paris. Wright, having 
oiled Washington’s features and 
placed him on the flat of his back 
upon a cot, proceeded to cover his 
face with the plaster. While he 
was in this attitude Mrs. Washing- 
ton entered the room suddenly and 
screamed involuntarily at the un- 
usual sight before her. In Wash- 
ington’s effort not to laugh he 
compressed his lips, which he 
says accounts for the severe line 
which is often given to his like- 
nesses. 

In a letter of January 30, 1785, 
from our first president to Mrs. 
Wright, our first American sculp- 
tress, he says: — 


If the bust which your son has 
modelled of me should reach your 
hands and afford your celebrated 
genius any employment that can 
amuse you, it must be an honour done 
me, and if your inclination to return to 
this country should overcome other 
considerations, you will no doubt meet 
a welcome reception from your numer- 
ous friends, among whom | should be 
proud to see a person so universally 
celebrated and on whom nature has 
bestowed such rare and uncommon 
gifts. | ametc. ... 

(Signed) G. WASHINGTON. 


Mrs. Wright never accomplished 
her desire to return to her ‘dear 
America,’ for on March 25, 1786, 
she died in her home at Charing 
Cross, one of the most extraor- 
dinary characters of her age, both 
as an artist and as a politician. 

The London Magazine wrote of 
her: ‘As an individual she is great, 
for she is good; as a woman she 
hath done honour to human na- 
ture in the qualities of mother and 
friend. For integrity, virtue and a 
pure heart, she is an ornament to 
her sex; and so profound is her 
sense and argument on_ public 
subjects that the most learned 
men may draw instruction from 
the keenness of her observations 
and the satire of her language. 
She is a kind of exotic prodigy, and 
appears like Pallas to have come 
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THIS GORGEOUS ORINOKA DRAPERY FABRIC 
IN COPTIC PATTERN 
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_ . . . mellowed changes from exposure to 
. . . likened to an an- sunlight or from washing, 
the merchant is hereby au- 


tique textile taken from 

a precious treasure trunk 

; . this Orinoka fabric COLORS 
is woven in ancient Cop- 
tic pattern. It will make 
rich, graceful draperies 
fer your home, especially 


GUARANTEED 
SUN AND TUBFAST 


in a room of Spanish style, for designers will tell Sunfast qualities 
you that much of the Coptic art was taken from orange and gold, black and gold, blue and gold, 
Egypt into Spain by the Moors, and preserved for or green and gold. It is pattern number 2152 
us there, when the rest of Europe seemed hope- (Sunfast), number g101 (non-Sunfast). The chenille 


lessly lost in war. 
You need never have fear of these lovely colors 
fading. They are dyed by a method exclusive to 


in a flat weave. 
tive and modern designs in many unusual weaves. 


thorized to replace with new 
goods or to refund the pur- 
chase price.”’ 

The Coptic pattern 
illustrated above (made 
in both Sunfast and non- 

can be had in red and gold, 


background gives a depth of color not obtainable 


There are also historical, decora- 


Orinoka, and are woven not printed. With each You can find Orinoka drapery fabrics at the better 
Orinoka purchase goes this guarantee: ‘These department stores and decorators’ shops. Send for 
goods are guaranteed to Le absolutely fadeless. If color booklet, *‘The Importance of Color in Curtains." 





THE ORINOKA MILLS, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me complimentary copy of new Orinoka booklet, ‘The Importance of Color in Curtains,”” cc 


Name Street 


City State 


1411 


resting suggestions for window and drapery treatments. 
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When Autumn Leaves Begin to Fall 
Remember Thatcher 


7 (ae the rustle of the falling au- 


tumn leaves, and the crisp frosty 
tang in the air, comes the time to think 
of the cozy comforts of a Thatcher 
heated home. 


The “staggered fire travel” which causes all the 
smoke ie | gas to be utilized before entering the 
flue; the sensitive and automatic drafts, checks 
and dampers which minimize care and attention; 
and the depth of the fire-pot which makes firing 
periods less frequent, are a few of the many ad- 
vantages that make THATCHER spell comfort— 
even on the coldest days. 


Your dealer will gladly tell you the size you need 
—either for hot water or steam to meet your 
requirements. 


Write for literature describing the Thatcher 
Round Boiler and other Thatcher Products. 


THE THATCHER COMPANY 


Since 1850 


NEW YORK NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO 
‘ed 21W. 44th St. 39-41 St. Francis St. 341 N. Clark St. a ii 


THATCHER 


BOILERS-FURNACES-RANGES 
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THE CELEBRATED Mrs. WriGHT 
(Continued from page 442) 


forth complete from the head of 
Jove.’ 


With this whole-hearted and 





enthusiastic praise let us uphold 
and revere the memory of Patience 
Lovell Wright. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
BY PATIENCE WRIGHT 
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HOMESTEAD 


(Continued from page 395) 


Opposite to this fireplace is a 
built-in cabinet extending to the 
high ceiling. This fireplace and its 
accessories give one an excellent 
picture of the lavish hospitality of 
the period and the multitude of 
servitors necessary to carry on the 
family ménage. 

From every point of view this 
house is an excellent specimen of 
its type and period. It is now the 
property of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art of New York City. 

In the more richly decorated 
exteriors of the next three houses 
we reach the apogee of the Geor- 
gian mansion in frame buildings. 
In their greater richness of decora- 
tion they represent the period of 
accumulated wealth and the cul- 
ture which springs from increased 
leisure. 

The Governor Smith house of 
Wiscasset, Maine, so called from 
having been the residence of the 
third governor of the State of 
Maine, was built in 1792 by Silas 
Lee, a lawyer, and is still owned by 
the third generation of this family. 
It represents the two-story, hip- 
roof house in which the harmony 
of the design is enriched with the 
simpler classic orders. The walk 
on the roof, a sailor’s outfit, sug- 
gests the seafaring inclinations of 
the town. It was in this house 
that that charming and delightful 
classic of the last generation, One 
Summer, was written by Blanche 
Willis Howard. 


The Hamilton house of South 
Berwick, Maine, three stories, 
with four chimneys and Georgian 
dormers, represents a larger devel- 
opment of the same type. It was 
built shortly before the Revolu- 
tion by Jonathan Hamilton, a 
West Indian trader. While it is 
now over the line in the State of 
Maine, it is situated on a promon- 
tory jutting into the Piscataqua, 
now the Salmon Falls, River, but 
fifteen miles above Portsmouth, 
and near the head of navigation. 
The West Indian ships came up 
the river and unloaded and re- 
loaded their cargoes on this point. 
The original landing was on the 
end of the point from which a path 
rose through a terraced garden to 
the west entrance. The location of 
the house on the crown of the 
point overlooking the wooded bay 
into which the river here widens 
is extraordinarily beautiful. 

Both exterior and interior have 
been somewhat altered by the 
present owner to meet modern 
conditions, but wholly within the 
spirit of the period. 

The broad central hall is flanked 
by a large drawing-room on the 
west side, with a small room in the 
rear added recently, and on the 
east side by a dignified and spa- 
cious dining-room obtained by 
throwing a narrow hallway and 
stair of the original plan in:to the 
main room. The woodwork in 
both of these rooms is original. A 
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In Our Showrooms 


RAYMORE 
Queen Anne in style, this 
cabinet, reproduced from 
an imported model, is an 
appropriate piece fora 

living room or hall. 


ro by Nahon is reminiscent of the 
authentic works of the great period designers, 
whose masterpieces are either faithfully reproduced, 
or are the inspiration for adaptations to meet mod- 
ern requirements. The public is cordially invited to 
our showrooms, where three floors are devoted to 
a permanent exhibit of our exclusive productions. 


Write for a copy of our illustrated booklet showing many 
attractive designs in period furniture. 


eMManufacturers to thes “Decorative Grade 


52ND STREET AND EAST RIVER e/0 NEW YORK CITY 
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peculiarity of the finish is that the 
rooms on both first and second 
floors of the west side have man- 
tels of the usual Georgian style, 
while the rooms at the east end 
have none. The drawing-room is 
paneled about the fireplace, with 
excellent carving, as is the dining- 
room. The chambers are simpler. 
The staircase is a handsome ex- 
ample of the time, though not as 
elaborate as that of the Went- 
worth-Gardner house. 

The present owner has had 
made a reproduction of the wall- 
paper in the hallway of which 
fragments remained. The draw- 
ing-room and dining-room are 
frescoed over paper by an Ameri- 
can artist in the scenic style of the 
period, using, however, New Eng- 
land scenes and buildings of the 
eighteenth century as a_back- 
ground. The drawing-room is in 
tones of green and the dining- 
room in tones of blue. The effect 
is delightful. The kitchen retains 
its very fine large fireplace with 
bake oven. 

Jonathan Hamilton was a well- 
known man of his time. When 
John Paul Jones was fitting out 
the Ranger at Kittery, across the 
river from Portsmouth, he re- 
cruited many of his sailors from 
the countryside about South Ber- 
wick and is reported to have been 
entertained many times in this 
mansion. 

The end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury brought to light in America 
several men of outstanding archi- 
tectural ability. The best known 
of these is perhaps Charles Bul- 
finch, architect of the State House 
in Boston, the old State House in 
Hartford, and many other public 
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buildings in New England. More 
of the ancient craftsman school 
was Samuel McIntyre of Salem, 
wood carver and architect. He 
was the bright particular star of a 
family of joiners and wood carvers 
and came to be the most eminent 
architect of his district, whose 
architectural development he con- 
trolled during his life, which 
ended in 1811. He has not left us 
an original school of architecture, 
but rather artistic perfection of 
detail applied to existing types. 
He found in Salem the three-story, 
square, frame house, the prevailing 
fashion of the pre-Revolutionary 
period. This was true also of 
Newburyport, Portsmouth, and 
other towns of the north shore, 
and to a lesser degree of Provi- 
dence. This square, solid pile, not 
of any particular architectural 
value in itself, he embellished with 
pilastered corners, elaborate cor- 
nices, doors, and porticoes, decked 
roofs, and a wealth of classic detail 
for both interior and exterior. His 
ornamentation is all handwork 
taken from original classic models, 
not copied from earlier contem- 
porary work. This elaboration of 
treatment satisfied the desire for 
elegance in the rich merchants 
who were then in rule in Salem, 
while the square mansion with the 
invariable garden at the back 
made possible the hospitality for 
which the port was noted. 

The  Pierce-Johonnot-Nichols 
house of 80 Federal Street, built in 
1782, is called the highest achieve- 
ment of Samuel McIntyre and is 
generally considered the best 
wooden house of its period and 
tvpe in New England. The in- 
terior woodwork was not com- 
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".....the laughing flow’rs 
In double pride were gay’’—BURNS 


Th ERE are some things which, for senti- 
mental reasons, you value above all others 
...a Silver heirloom, a jeweled keepsake, a 
priceless piece of pottery. 

Worthy indeed to be counted among 
cherished possessions are the creations of 
the Roseville potteries. For more than a 
generation they have been the delight of 
those who love beautiful things. 

Bright, gay flowers in jars and bowls of 
graceful line and soft colors impart to any 
room an indescribably exquisite charm. 

Nothing can be more appropriate at any 
time than gifts of Roseville. See the fasci- 
nating new designs at your leading stores. 


Write for a copy of our handsome new 
booklet Pottery.” It’s free for the asking 


THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY CO., Zanesville, Ohio 


ROSEVILLE 
POTTERY 
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Models 10, 
12, 14 Walker 
Super-Sinks. 


... toreplace yourold sink 


HE electric iron, the vacuum cieaner, 

the clothes-washer are acknowl- 
edged necessary. Why will you longer go 
without the one appliance that will 
work for you three times a day? 


Domestic science experts and testing in- 
stitutes as well as thousands of house- 
wives have voiced their approval of the 
WALKER principle of easy, simple oper- 
ation and splendid efficiency. 


In cost — the WALKER SUPER-SINK 
DISHWASHER: means little when you 
consider its greater value compared to an 
ordinary sink. In service — it offers the 
advantages of the electric dishwasher 
and modern sink with lower back and 
deeper sink compartment. Operating cost 
is negligible —- only a few cents a week 
for power. 


Several 





Model 8 Walker Tiled-in. 


THE 


Sectional view 
showing action of 
water directly 
against fronts and 


backs of dishes. 





Model 11 In- 
dividual Ma- 
chine to set 
anywhere. 


models and sizes 
sold through plumbers for 
new building or remodeling 
and an individual style to 
place near sink or in butler’s 
pantry. Coupon will bring 
information and suggestions 
for kitchen layouts. 

WALKER DISHWASHER 
CORP., Dept. 606, 246 Wal- 


ton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


WALKE 


IR. 


SUPER] SINK 
«2? DISHWASHER &» 


4’ WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., 
Dept. 606, 246 Walton Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


old homes [7] for new homes. 
Name of Plumber... . . 
ee 

\. Address... 





Please send free and full information describing models and operation 
of WALKER DISHWASHER SINK and Individual machines [_] for 
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pleted until 1801. The fore- 
shortened third-story windows 
help to disguise the height of the 
building and add much to the 
architectural effect. The Doric 
order is handled throughout with 
great skill. The urns on the gate- 
posts are original, but the posts 
themselves have been restored. 
The decked roof and belvidere, 
while adding greatly to the beauty 
of the whole, offered the family 
the opportunity to sight the in- 
coming ships down the bay when 
the occasion offered. In the rear a 
touch of picturesqueness is found 
in the brick-paved court sur- 
rounded by stables and other 
outhouses. From the porch a 
path led directly to the North 
River, where the master’s ships 
arrived from the Orient and dis- 
charged their cargoes. 

This mansion was built for 
Jonathan Pierce, wealthy East- 
Indian merchant of that pros- 
perous period for shipping which 
followed the Revolution. He and 
his son-in-law, George Nichols, 
lost their fortune in 1826, and in 
1827 the house was sold to George 
Johonnot, a friend of both fami- 
lies. In 1839 the Johonnots died 
and bequeathed the house to 
George Nichols and his wife in 
trust for their four daughters. It 
is now owned by the Essex 
Institute. 

The prosperous seaports did 
not, however, limit themselves to 
wood as the raw material of their 
building, but shortly after the 
Revolution began to produce pa- 
trician mansions in brick which fol- 
lowed the English model with char- 
acteristic American adaptations. 

In the John Brown house of 























Paul J. Weber 
THE UPPER HALL IN THE WENTWORTH-GARDNER HOUSE 





Providence, built in 1786, we have 
a veritable palace of a merchant 
prince and perhaps the finest 
specimen of the three-story, 
square, brick Georgian mansion in 
New England. 

The original ancestor, Chad 
Brown, came over from England 
in 1638 with his wife Elizabeth 
and their children, but, finding the 
religious atmosphere of Massachu- 
setts Bay irksome, removed to 
Providence where he contributed 
his abilities as a surveyor to the 
upbuilding of Roger Williams’s 
young community. Four brothers 
of a later generation formed the 
firm of Nicholas Brown and Com- 
pany to engage in mercantile 
business, and this firm became 
very prosperous. The John Brown 
for whom this house was built was 
the third of the four brothers and 
the house was designed by his 
brother Joseph, who was also ar- 
chitect of the Market House and 
joint architect with James Sumner 
of the beautiful Baptist Meeting 
House. The bricks are said to 
have been brought in ballast from 
England in the firm’s ships. 

The mansion is an excellent 
example of the earlier English 
classic. The Palladian window 
portico, the foreshortened third- 
floor windows, the balustrade, and 
heavy cornice, all enrich the har- 
monious effect, yet all are handled 
with restraint. 

All four of the brothers were ac- 
tive in the establishment of Brown 
University, while the son of 
Nicholas was trustee, treasurer, 
and chairman of the Board of 
Fellows for fifty years and the 
University’s most munificent bene- 
factor. His house was the cen- 
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STANDARD OF THE AMERFG@ay HOME 








MODEL 1621 


CABINETS fa 


Pa 


SAINT PAUL 


For many years Cabinets by Seeger have been acknowledged as the “Standard 
of the American Home.” The All Porcelain Cabinets built exclusively for Electri- 
cal or Gas Refrigeration carry the same prestige of Superiority and also have the 
added conveniences of Vegetable Storage Compartment; CHILTRAY ;:No Drain. 


Offered to discriminating people by leading systems of Eleetrieal or Gas Refrigeration 


bad 


Cabinets by Seeger for use with ice. or for commercial use, are sold by usual! representatives 
The name Seeger appears on every Cabmet By Seeger 
5 ] J 5 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAINT PAUI LOS ANGELES ATLANTA SEATTLE 
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“And I never 
even have to 


polish them.” 
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Not only the Sink Fixture 
but the Shower, Bath and 
Lavatory Fixtures are 
Speakman and finished in 





SPEAKMAN CHROMIUM PLATE 
—They Will Never Tarnish— 


HINK of what this means—all exposed metal 

parts bright and clean permanently — more 
than that, the finish has a mirror-like surface 
which has been described as silver-platinum. 


—And Speakman Fixtures themselves have be- 
hind them 58 years of experience in the plumbing 
industry. They have features which your plumber 
particularly appreciates, such as high-seat valves— 
renewable seats—encased and swivel disc washers 
— heavy brass castings and equally heavy china 
escutcheons and handles—proof against chipping, 
cracking and crazing. 


Literature fully describing Speakman Showers and 
Fixtures will be sent promptly upon your request. 
We shall also include a folder on SPEAKMAN 
Chromium Plate which, in addition to its non- 
tarnishing feature, requires no polishing, will never 
wear off and is not affected by salt air or salt water. 


Tell your architect, plumber or builder that you 
want Speakman Showers and Fixtures, finished in 
Speakman Chromium Plate. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


: and FIXTURES a 
“Safe to build in the wall” 
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tre of social activity for many 
years and in it were given many 
of the commencement dinners. 
George Washington was many 
times a guest. John Brown sup- 
ported to his utmost the union of 
the states and served for two 
years in Congress. He was also 
one of the leaders in the famous 
plot which resulted in the destruc- 
tion of H. M. S. Gaspee, which 
marked the first bloodshed of the 
Revolution. 

These houses, chosen as types, 
represent the flowering of the 
Colonial period in New England. 
In the century and a half since the 
landing at Plymouth, religious 
thinking had run the gamut from 
rigid theocracy to ultra liberalism, 
and, in proportion as each com- 
munity had achieved a liberation 
of thought, in like proportion did 
it accept the Georgian tradition 
for its houses. 

From another point of view 
these houses represent the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, the plenty 
which was the product of the 
indomitable energy and steadfast 


a 


perseverance of the earlier gener- 
ations. They became the adorn- 
ment of that aristocracy of 
merchant princes whose fortunes 
were the product of the trade with 
China and with the West Indies, 
This aristocracy dominated such 
trading centres as Portsmouth, 
Salem, and Providence and its 
operations on the high seas were 
the forerunners of the era of the 
clipper ships and of whaling in the 
Pacific. Its demise was earlier 
than that of the landed aristocracy 
of the South, since it passed with 
the advent of industrialism as the | 
order of the day in New England. 

Taken as a whole, the develop- | 
ment of the New England home- | 
stead, expressing the life of its | 
period, constitutes an American | 
style which has its roots far back | 
in mediaval England and in its 
progress has borrowed much from 
Jacobean and Georgian tradi- 
tions, yet, as a product of Colonial 
life adapted to conditions and to 
materials of the New World, it 
differs characteristically from its 
prototypes. 
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the common toadflax, surprisingly 
rare-looking in this setting, and 
the delicate maroon-touched moth 
mullein, as dainty as can be. 
These latter are really naturalized, 
but they have long ago become as 
necessary a detail to the scene as 
any of the flowers that are in- 
digenous. Then there are penny- 
royal and evening-primrose, moun- 
tain-mint and speedwell, St. 
Johnswort and Lespedeza, milfoil 
and black-eyed-Susan. Later the 
goldenrods come into flower. 
There are Solidago graminifolia, 
Solidago nemoralis, and Solidago 
rugosa, Var. villosa, all with grace- 
ful sprays and dainty flower 
chains. And with the goldenrods 
come the asters. There are the 
heart-leaved Aster cordifolius and 
Aster prenanthoides, both having 
blue flowers. Then there are the 
white, small-flowered Aster vimi- 
neus and the white slender-sprayed 
Aster ericoides that is the daintiest 
of them all. This intermingled 
white and gold and blue is scat- 
tered lightly over the uneven fields 
and lasts for several weeks. And, 
as it fades, the silvery white ever- 
lastings show against the autumn- 
dried and browned flowers and 


against the fawn-colored grasses. 

All these trees and _ shrubs, 
vines, flowers, and ferns are stur- 
dy plants, withstanding drastic 
changes of temperature, braving 
poor soil and excessive dryness, 
enduring wind-swept exposure — 
in fact, winning out over every ad- 
verse condition. But, more than 
this, they adapt themselves with 
telling informality to the irregular 
topography, perfect the rugged- 
ness of the environment, and vi- 
talize the contours. 

Such a hillside presents an ap- 
pearance that has real character. 
It vivifies every journey we take 
in certain states, and every time 
we see it our impression of its 
vigorous beauty is heightened. It 


stands in rugged picturesqueness | 


above the lowlands with their 
fields and streams; it is in strong 
contrast to the gray birch copses, 
to the oak woods, and to the pines 
around it; and, from a distance at 
least, its impressiveness is due to 
the cedars, whether they are as 
sembled in small clumps, spread in 
scattered formation, or gathered 
in solid masses that seem to cover 
its entire slopes. 
The very thought of owning 
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Ask your decorator to show 
you the sample book of 


IA 


MODERN 
WALL COVERING 
Makes your walls an investment 


Styles for every 
roominthe house 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 
tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 

Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neu- 
tral toned designs of vague formations, 
stripes, mottled effects, and reproduc- 
tions of tapestry, grass-cloth, leather 
and various fabrics. 

Metalline Brocade 
in embossed effect for panel and all- 
over wall treatments. 


Enamel Finish 
plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 
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The essential wall covering 
for decorative charm 


F course every woman 

wants her home to be ad- 
mired. But not every woman 
has the faculty of mastering the 
decorative essentials of a truly 
charming home. So why not 
accept help from those quali- 
fied to give it without extra 
cost? 


Your decorator, for instance, 
can tell you just where Sanitas 
the modern wall covering can 
best be used in your home. He 
can show among the 138 new 
Sanitas styles just the right 
color, pattern and texture in 
this most practical and 
beautiful wall cover- 
ing for any room. 


Throughout this coun- 
try many notable resi- 
dences as well as many 
modest homes are deco- 


a . ° Look for this 
rated with Sanitas. pratt opie 





Aside from the appealing 
beauty of Sanitas, remember 
its unique advantages, because 
it is cloth it has strength to 
resist cracking and _ tearing. 
Colors are durable and non- 
fading. Wall cracks do not 
show through Sanitas. Chil- 
dren’s finger marks cannot 
harm it. Dust and dirt can 
be wiped off with a damp 
cloth. Sanitas makes your walls 
and ceilings an investment and 
eliminates cost of up-keep. 

Before you settle that deco- 
rating problem, ’phone your 
decorator to call with 
the Sanitas Sample 
Book, you’ll be amazed 
at the wide range 
of styles available 
for every room in 
the house. 


Write us for samples and descriptive booklet 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO. 


320 Broadway 


Dept. 20 


New York 
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and is yours without cost or slight- 
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attached coupon, properly filled in. 
Beautifully illustrated, this book 
tells in text and picture the com- 
plete story of Recirculating Warm 
Air and the scientific “Standard Code.” 
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tion, the Furnace Manufactur- 
er and the Dealer that your 
system will “deliver 70° of 
€at to every room with 
sub-zero weather out- 
side.” “Code” dealers 
only are pledged to 
make scientific 
“Code installa- 
tions”. 


THIS orange and black 
symbol designates the pro- 
gressive furnace installer 
in your town whose in- 
stallations are made in 
conformity with the 
“StandardCode”and 
carry the triple 
endorsement of 
this Associa- 














FRESH AIR 


NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING 
and NENTILATING ASSOCIATION 


310 E. LONG STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 














National Warm Air Heating & Ventilating Association, 310 E. Long Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Kindly mail without cost or obligation, a copy of Health and Comfort with Warm Air. 
(Please print name and address.) 
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(Continued from page 448) 


such a hillside is stimulating, and 
it should become a source of much 
pleasure to keep it unspoiled. 
Unfortunately, in the course of 
time and circumstance the plough 
may have uprooted many of the 
shrubs and flowers and the axe cut 
away the trees. If that is so, we 
have a marvelous incentive to re- 
create what has been destroyed; 
and, if all the plants of the hillside 
have been cleared away, to search 
for existing examples that can be 
inspiring guides for their repro- 
duction. 

The size of the property for such 
planting matters very little, for the 
juniper association adapts itself 
equally well to large and small 
environs. Its assemblings can be 
repeated in infinite variety on a 
large éstate, and yet its plants are 
so few in number that its ar- 
rangements are also adapted to 
limited surroundings, to even the 
smallest property. 

When we begin to think of 
building a home for ourselves, 
such a hillside quickens our vision 
with the possibilities it offers as a 
site. Then it is that we realize 
how strong a hold it has upon us, 
and how it may influence our 
choice of a house. Let the hillside 
control the shape, the roof lines, 
the plan, and the materials, and 
the building will become one with 
its surroundings. Under the sway 
of its rugged picturesqueness the 
house will be low and widespread, 
with irregular outlines that nestle 
into the hillside, with varying 
levels that conform to the topog- 
raphy, and with gabled roofs and 
overhanging eaves that seem to 
repeat the contours of the land; 
the materials will be dark brown 
shingles that blend with the green 
of the cedars, stucco that takes its 
tone from the color of the ledges, 
or the rock that is hewn out of the 
excavations. 

Such a house becomes an actual 
part of the landscape when its 
immediate surroundings are also 
adapted to the topography of the 
juniper hillside and when the 
planting plan is developed with 
the materials that naturally grow 
there. As soon as the plan is begun 
the possibilities manifest them- 
selves in a vivid manner. Start, 
for instance, with the drive. It is 
adapted to the contours and made 
to wind naturally up the hill. Its 
whole way is outlined with cedars, 
either in irregular clumps between 
which there are views and vistas 
of the surrounding country, or 
massed thickly all along the way. 
The turns in the drive are strongly 
marked by groups of Viburnum 
prunifolium, and all along the 


edges masses of blueberries and 
wild roses are planted in broad 
borders. These plants surround 
the turn-around that is sunk in- 
conspicuously in a hollow, and are 
brought up to the house and 
arranged against it. Viburnum 
prunifolium has such an impres- 
sive structure that it is very effec- 
tive beside the entrance door. The 
scrub oaks, difficult though they 
are to transplant, are worth a 
trial, because their irregular forms 
are so striking against the walls. 
The wild cherries make an excel- 
lent group at the corner of the 
house where they can best display 
their shining foliage and their 
hanging racemes of white flowers. 
The wild roses are low enough to 
be placed under the windows, and 
the little cinquefoils or Potentillas 
make a green ground cover for the 
shrubs and spread their trailers 
out to the edge of the drive. 

When the surroundings of the 
house are developed for outdoor 
living, the most interesting possi- 
bilities of the juniper hillside be- 
come evident. The irregular con- 
tours suggest a series of little 
places at different levels with 
rugged steps built to connect them 
in an informal manner. Dry-laid 
walls raise some a little above the 
surroundings and let others sink 
cosily into the slope. And the na- 
tive plant material adapts itself to 
all their needs. One little place 
can be sheltered from the wind by 
enclosing cedar masses and have 
Virginia creepers trailing over its 
walls. Another can be hollowed 
out of the hill to become a shady 
courtyard, with a green border of 
ground juniper on top of the re- 
taining walls that are covered with 
the hanging streamers of bitter- 
sweet. The fruit of this vine is so 
effective that it attracts the atten- 
tion of everyone, but its little 
greenish flowers that are arranged 
in lovely raceme-like clusters are 
overlooked except by the ob- 
servant few. 

On such a site there will always 
be a terrace, preferably close to 
the living-room, so that it can be 
used at any time and at any 
season. It is made dry underfoot 
by well-laid paving. Mosses and 
lichens brought in to cover the 
flags and to fill the crevices be- 
tween make a soft floor covering. 
A low retaining wall is built 
around it, and the border at its 
base is filled with evergreen ferns 
—a mass of polypodies with here 
and there clumps of taller Christ- 
mas ferns. This wall is laid with- 
out mortar, and the earth that 
binds the stone together is filled 
with tiny spleenwort ferns and 
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**Yes, we had extinguishers in 
the house. What kind? Why— 
is there any difference?’’ 





All the difference between saving 
everything and losing everything! 


Priceless possessions 
ruined by fire - - 


Because protection was installed 
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Extra-hazardous frresof oil, 
grease, gasoline, can be surely 
controlled only by ‘‘smoth- 
ering’’. The clinging Fire- 
foam from Foamite appli- 
ances does this mosteffectively 


Automobile fires, and fires 
in live electrical equipment, 
may be stifled under heavy 
gas, as with the discharge 
from a Fire-Gun 


Ordinary fires of wood, 
paper, rubbish, etc., can be 
put out with the Childs 
(Soda-Acid) Extinguisher or 
the Foamite extinguisher 


on the wrong basis 


ORE than just a house of brick 
and stone and wood — More 
than just a costly building— 


A proud home, such as men plan 
for and work for. The sanctuary of 
possessions acquired through a life- 
time—things irreplaceable in senti- 
ment as well as intrinsic value. 


All gone — destroyed — reduced to 

a pile of ashes by a fire that could 
have been killed at the start! 
And the sad part of it is, so many 
home-owners think they are safe- 
guarded when they hang up an ordi- 
nary fire extinguisher or two. 

They do not realize that what kills 
one kind of fire may not kill all kinds 
—that real safety depends on having 
the right extinguishing method in the 
right place. 


How can you get sure protection 
today ? 


By calling on the expert, unpreju- 
diced fire protection engineers of the 
Foamite-Childs Corporation. They 
can prescribe scientific, unfailing safe- 
guards for every kind of fire risk. 
The company behind them makes 
every type of fire-fighting appliance. 
The information in our illustrated booklet 
“Correct Protection Against Fire’’ will show 


whether or not you are now taking unnecessary 
chances. Use the coupon to obtain a free copy. 


Foamite-Childs Corporation, Fire Protection 
Engineersand Manufacturers,946 TurnerStreet, 
Utica, N. Y. —Sales and Engineering Represent- 
atives in all leading cities. Foamite-Childs of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
946 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet, “Correct Pro- 
tection Against Fire’’. 
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Foamite-Childs Protection 


A Complete Engineering Service 


Against Fire 
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554 Madison Ave., N. W. Corner 55th Street, New York 


An impressive 
exhibition of 
rare types of old 
English chairs. 


I]lustrated—A most 
unusual type of English 
Walnut William and 
Mary Armchair. Covered 
in printed linen. 


Interior decorating department under the 
personal direction of 

















Discriminating taste demands impeccable quality in every- 
thing pertaining to the table. Rookwood accessories possess 
this high quality in infinite variety of color texture and design. 


Rookwood may be seen at the exclusive distributor in your 
city or we will be glad to have your direct inquiry. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 
Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ROOKWOOD 
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Piant EcoLtocy 
(Continued from page 450) 


with the small polypodies which 
make a green background for gray 
saxifrages and silvery white ever- 
lastings that peep out of the wall. 
The usual delicacy of this wall 
garden is heightened by the col- 
umbines that are tucked into 
innumerable soil pockets. These 
are lacy plants, even from the first 
appearance of their gray-green 
fernlike leaves, and their dainti- 
ness is enhanced later by the 
yellow-filled, red flowers that nod 
on slender stems in the springtime. 
In the autumn their far-flung seeds 
will take hold in every little 
crevice of their own accord and 
cover the wall with new rosettes. 
Columbines should not be re- 
strained. It is natural for them to 
spread out in incredible numbers 
over the hillside and find foothold 
between the ledges. They are the 
gayest plants of the natural rock- 
eries, and it is worth while pre- 
serving as many as possible and 
keeping the delicate garden that 
they make intact. 

House, terrace, and rockery are 
joined by a path that is made to 
wander leisurely through the 
flowers and is bordered all along 
the way with violets and bulbous 
buttercups. Can any spring-gar- 
den effect be more delightful than 
their blue and gold? Even after 
their flowers are gone, the ever- 
green foliage rosettes make a 
lasting ground cover. The path 
wanders on through fragrant 
mints and pennyroyals scattered 


between masses of sweet fern and 
intermingled flowers that spread 
out in all directions. The autumn 
effects are especially interesting 
when the asters and goldenrods 
come into bloom with occasional 
bushclovers rising up among them. 
For all their gay profusion these 
have a rugged refinement charac- 
teristic of all flowers that grow in 
barren soil upon open and wind- 
dried hillsides. 

These naturalistic flower gar- 
dens.can be surrounded with blue- 
berry bushes planted in closely 
assembled clumps. They are 
lovely shrubs, full of interest 
throughout the year; the clusters 
of bell flowers are followed later on 
by sweet blueberries that ripen in 
the midst of smooth green foliage; 
in the autumn the leaves turn to 
bronze of varied tones as the light 
refracts on their shining surfaces; 
in winter their angular colorful 
branches make interesting pat- 
terns, while their interlaced twig- 
gage is accented by plump little 
reddish buds. These low shrubs 
cover the ground and are made to 
drift off to the boundaries whose 
intermingled cherries and oaks, 
viburnums and sumacs, are made 
telling by accenting clumps of 
cedars. Such planting — blending 
the house and its gardens imper- 
ceptibly with the immediate sur- 
roundings — is altogether satis- 
factory, because it makes the 
entire scene true to nature and yet 
shows the selective touch of man. 


LIST FOR JUNIPER ASSOCIATION 


‘TREES AND SHRUBS 


Ampelopsis quinquefolia — Virginia creeper 
Berberis vulgaris — European barberry 
Celastrus scandens — American bittersweet 
Comptonia asplenifolia — sweetfern 
Juniperus communis — common juniper 
Juniperus virginiana — redcedar 

Prunus pennsylvanica — pin cherry 


Quercus ilicifolia — scrub oak 


Rhus copallina — shining sumac 


Rhus glabra — smooth sumac 


Rhus typhina — staghorn sumach 


Rosa blanda — meadow rose 
withe-rod 





Viburnum cassinoides 


Viburnum lentago — nannyberry 
Viburnum prunifolium — blackhaw 
Viburnum pubescens — downy viburnum 


HERBS AND FERNS 


Achillea millefolium — common yarrow 





Anaphalis margaritacea 


pearl everlasting 


Antennaria neglecta — everlasting 
Antennaria neodioica — everlasting 





Antennaria Parlinii 


everlasting 


Antennaria plantaginifolia — plantain-leaved everlasting 
Aquilegia canadensis — American columbine 
Asplenium platyneuron — ebony spleenwort 





Asplenium trichomanes 


maidenhair spleenwort 


Aster cordifolius — blue wood aster 


Aster ericoides — heath aster 
New England aster 





Aster novae-angliae 
Aster prenanthoides — aster 
Aster vimineus — aster 


Cerastium vulgatum — mouse-ear chickweed 
Cirsium lanceolatum — bull thistle 
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The Spirit of the Court of Louis XVI is authentically portrayed @ <=> 
by this Stieff encasement. It is custom built by the House of {eC 
Stieff which has for eighty-five years maintained a standard of 
excellence in tone and touch unequalled in the modern art 
of piano-forte building. 

Other models include the Italian Renaissance, 

Spanish, Louis XV, William and Mary and others. 


Send for Color Chart “C” The Development 


of Piano-forte Composition. 





CHAS. M. STIEFF, Inc. Warerooms in Principal Cities BALTIMORE, Mop. 
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OR was written 


Jor you~ 


and is yours without cost or slight- 
est obligation if you will mail us the 
attached coupon, properly filled in. 
Beautifully illustrated, this book 
tells in text and picture the com- 
plete story of Recirculating Warm 
Air and the scientific “Standard Code.” 
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tion, the Furnace Manufactur- 
er and the Dealer that your 
system will “deliver 70° of 
heat to every room with 
sub-zero weather out- 
side.” “Code” dealers 
only are pledged to 
make scientific 
“Code installa- 
tions”. 


THIS orange and black 
symbol designates the pro- 
gressive furnace installer 
in your town whose in- 
stallations are made in 
conformity with the 
“StandardCode”and 
carry the triple 
endorsement of 
this Associa- 













FRESH AIR 


NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING 
and NENTILATING ASSOCIATION 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


310 E. LONG STREET 








National Warm Air Heating & Ventilating Association, 310 E. Long Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Kindly mail without cost or obligation, a copy of Health and Comfort with Warm Air. 


(Please print name and address.) 
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Piant EcoLocy 
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such a hillside is stimulating, and 
it should become a source of much 
pleasure to keep it unspoiled. 
Unfortunately, in the course of 
time and circumstance the plough 
may have uprooted many of the 
shrubs and flowers and the axe cut 
away the trees. If that is so, we 
have a marvelous incentive to re- 
create what has been destroyed; 
and, if all the plants of the hillside 
have been cleared away, to search 
for existing examples that can be 
inspiring guides for their repro- 
duction. 

The size of the property for such 
planting matters very little, for the 
juniper association adapts itself 
equally well to large and small 
environs. Its assemblings can be 
repeated in infinite variety on a 
large estate, and yet its plants are 
so few in number that its ar- 
rangements are also adapted to 
limited surroundings, to even the 
smallest property. 

When we begin to think of 
building a home for ourselves, 
such a hillside quickens our vision 
with the possibilities it offers as a 
site. Then it is that we realize 
how strong a hold it has upon us, 
and how it may influence our 
choice of a house. Let the hillside 
control the shape, the roof lines, 
the plan, and the materials, and 
the building will become one with 
its surroundings. Under the sway 
of its rugged picturesqueness the 
house will be low and widespread, 
with irregular outlines that nestle 
into the hillside, with varying 
levels that conform to the topog- 
raphy, and with gabled roofs and 
overhanging eaves that seem to 
repeat the contours of the land; 
the materials will be dark brown 
shingles that blend with the green 
of the cedars, stucco that takes its 
tone from the color of the ledges, 
or the rock that is hewn out of the 
excavations. 

Such a house becomes an actual 
part of the landscape when its 
immediate surroundings are also 
adapted to the topography of the 
juniper hillside and when the 
planting plan is developed with 
the materials that naturally grow 
there. As soon as the plan is begun 
the possibilities manifest them- 
selves in a vivid manner. Start, 
for instance, with the drive. It is 
adapted to the contours and made 
to wind naturally up the hill. Its 
whole way is outlined with cedars, 
either in irregular clumps between 
which there are views and vistas 
of the surrounding country, or 
massed thickly all along the way. 
The turns in the drive are strongly 
marked by groups of Viburnum 
prunifolium, and all along the 


edges masses of blueberries and 
wild roses are planted in broad 
borders. These plants surround 
the turn-around that is sunk in- 
conspicuously in a hollow, and are 
brought up to the house and 
arranged against it. Viburnum 
prunifolium has such an impres- 
sive structure that it is very effec- 
tive beside the entrance door. The 
scrub oaks, difficult though they 
are to transplant, are worth a 
trial, because their irregular forms 
are so striking against the walls. 
The wild cherries make an excel- 
lent group at the corner of the 
house where they can best display 
their shining foliage and their 
hanging racemes of white flowers. 
The wild roses are low enough to 
be placed under the windows, and 
the little cinquefoils or Potentillas 
make a green ground cover for the 
shrubs and spread their trailers 
out to the edge of the drive. 

When the surroundings of the 
house are developed for outdoor 
living, the most interesting possi- 
bilities of the juniper hillside be- 
come evident. The irregular con- 
tours suggest a series of little 
places at different levels with 
rugged steps built to connect them 
in an informal manner. Dry-laid 
walls raise some a little above the 
surroundings and let others sink 
cosily into the slope. And the na- 
tive plant material adapts itself to 
all their needs. One little place 
can be sheltered from the wind by 
enclosing cedar masses and have 
Virginia creepers trailing over its 
walls. Another can be hollowed 
out of the hill to become a shady 
courtyard, with a green border of 
ground juniper on top of the re- 
taining walls that are covered with 
the hanging streamers of bitter- 
sweet. The fruit of this vine is so 
effective that it attracts the atten- 
tion of everyone, but its little 
greenish flowers that are arranged 
in lovely raceme-like clusters are 
overlooked except by the ob- 
servant few. 

On such a site there will always 
be a terrace, preferably close to 
the living-room, so that it can be 
used at any time and at any 
season. It is made dry underfoot 
by well-laid paving. Mosses and 
lichens brought in to cover the 
flags and to fill the crevices be- 
tween make a soft floor covering. 
A low retaining wall is built 
around it, and the border at its 
base is filled with evergreen ferns 
—a mass of polypodies with here 
and there clumps of taller Christ- 
mas ferns. This wall is laid with- 
out mortar, and the earth that 
binds the stone together is filled 
with tiny spleenwort ferns and 
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All the difference between saving 
everything and losing everything! 


Priceless possessions 
ruined by fire - - 


Because protection was installed 
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Extra-hazardous firesof oil, 
grease, gasoline, canbe surely 
controlled only by ‘‘smoth- 
ering’’. The clinging Fire- 
foam from Foamite appli- 
ances does this mosteffectively 


Automobile fires, and fires 
in live electrical equipment, 
may be stifled under heavy 
gas, as with the discharge 
from a Fire-Gun 


Ordinary fires of wood, 
paper, rubbish, etc., can be 
put out with the Childs 


‘(Soda-Acid) Extinguisher or 


the Foamite extinguisher 


on the wrong basis 


ORE than just a house of brick 
and stone and wood — More 
than just a costly building— 


A proud home, such as men plan 
for and work for. The sanctuary of 
possessions acquired through a life- 
time — things irreplaceable in senti- 
ment as well as intrinsic value. 


All gone — destroyed — reduced to 

a pile of ashes by a fire that could 
have been killed at the start! 
And the sad part of it is, so many 
home-owners think they are safe- 
guarded when they hang up an ordi- 
nary fire extinguisher or two. 

They do not realize that what kills 
one kind of fire may not kill all kinds 
—that real safety depends on having 
the right extinguishing method in the 
right place. 

How can you get sure protection 
today ? 


By calling on the expert, unpreju- 
diced fire protection engineers of the 
Foamite-Childs Corporation. They 
can prescribe scientific, unfailing safe- 
guards for every kind of fire risk. 
The company behind them makes 
every type of fire-fighting appliance. 
The information in our illustrated booklet 
“Correct Protection Against Fire’’ will show 


whether or not you are now taking unnecessary 
chances. Use the coupon to obtain a free copy. 


Foamite-Childs Corporation, Fire Protection 
Engineersand Manufacturers,946 Turner Street, 
Utica, N. Y. —Sales and Engineering Represent- 
atives in all leading cities. Foamite-Childs of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
946 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet, “Correct Pro- 
tection Against Fire”. 
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Foamite-Childs Protection 


A Complete Engineering Service 


Against Fire 
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554 Madison Ave., N. W. Corner 55th Street, New York 






An impressive 
exhibition of 
tare types of old 
English chairs. 


Illustrated—A most 
unusual type of English 
Walnut William and 
Mary Armchair. Covered 
in printed linen. 





Interior decorating department under the 
personal direction of 




















Discriminating taste demands impeccable quality in every- 
thing pertaining to the table. Rookwood accessories possess 
this high quality in infinite variety of color texture and design. 


Rookwood may be seen at the exclusive distributor in your 
city or we will be glad to have your direct inquiry. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 
Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ROOKWOOD 
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with the small polypodies which 
make a green background for gray 
saxifrages and silvery white ever- 
lastings that peep out of the wall. 
The usual delicacy of this wall 
garden is heightened by the col- 
umbines that are tucked into 
innumerable soil pockets. These 
are lacy plants, even from the first 
appearance of their gray-green 
fernlike leaves, and their dainti- 
ness is enhanced later by the 
yellow-filled, red flowers that nod 
on slender stems in the springtime. 
In the autumn their far-flung seeds 
will take hold ‘in every little 
crevice of their own accord and 
cover the wall with new rosettes. 
Columbines should not be re- 
strained. It is natural for them to 
spread out in incredible numbers 
over the hillside and find foothold 
between the ledges. They are the 
gayest plants of the natural rock- 
eries, and it is worth while pre- 
serving as many as possible and 
keeping the delicate garden that 
they make intact. 

House, terrace, and rockery are 
joined by a path that is made to 
wander leisurely through the 
flowers and is bordered all along 
the way with violets and bulbous 
buttercups. Can any spring-gar- 
den effect be more delightful than 
their blue and gold? Even after 
their flowers are gone, the ever- 
green foliage rosettes make a 
lasting ground cover. The path 
wanders on through fragrant 
mints and pennyroyals scattered 


between masses of sweet fern and 
intermingled flowers that spread 
out in all directions. The autumn 
effects are especially interesting 
when the asters and goldenrods 
come into bloom with occasional 
bushclovers rising up among them. 
For all their gay profusion these 
have a rugged refinement charac- 
teristic of all flowers that grow in 
barren soil upon open and wind- 
dried hillsides. 

These naturalistic flower gar- 
dens can be surrounded with blue- 
berry bushes planted in closely 
assembled clumps. They are 
lovely shrubs, full of interest 
throughout the year; the clusters 
of bell flowers are followed later on 
by sweet blueberries that ripen in 
the midst of smooth green foliage; 
in the autumn the leaves turn to 
bronze of varied tones as the light 
refracts on their shining surfaces; 
in winter their angular colorful 
branches make interesting pat- 
terns, while their interlaced twig- 
gage is accented by plump little 
reddish buds. These low shrubs 
cover the ground and are made to 
drift off to the boundaries whose 
intermingled cherries and oaks, 
viburnums and sumacs, are made 
telling by accenting clumps of 
cedars. Such planting — blending 
the house and its gardens imper- 
ceptibly with the immediate sur- 
roundings — is altogether satis- 
factory, because it makes the 
entire scene true to nature and yet 
shows the selective touch of man. 


LIST FOR JUNIPER ASSOCIATION 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Ampelopsis quinquefolia — Virginia creeper 
Berberis vulgaris — European barberry 
Celastrus scandens — American bittersweet 
Comptonia asplenifolia — sweetfern 





Juniperus communis 


common juniper 


Juniperus virginiana — redcedar 
Prunus pennsylvanica — pin cherry 


Quercus ilicifolia — scrub oak 


Rhus copallina — shining sumac 
Rhus glabra — smooth sumac 
Rhus typhina — staghorn sumach 


Rosa blanda — meadow rose 


Viburnum cassinoides — withe-rod 
Viburnum lentago — nannyberry 
Viburnum prunifolium — blackhaw 
Viburnum pubescens — downy viburnum 


HERBS AND FERNS 


Achillea millefolium — common yarrow 

Anaphalis margaritacea — pearl everlasting 

Antennaria neglecta — everlasting 

Antennaria neodioica — everlasting 

Antennaria Parlinii — everlasting 

Antennaria plantaginifolia — plantain-leaved everlasting 
Aquilegia canadensis — American columbine 

Asplenium platyneuron — ebony spleenwort 

Asplenium trichomanes — maidenhair spleenwort 

Aster cordifolius — blue wood aster 


Aster ericoides — heath aster 


Aster novae-angliae — New England aster 


Aster prenanthoides — aster 


Aster vimineus — aster 


Cerastium vulgatum — mouse-ear chickweed 
Cirsium lanceolatum — bull thistle 
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by this Stieff encasement. It is custom built by the House of 
Stieff which has for eighty-five years maintained a standard of 
excellence in tone and touch unequalled in the modern art 
of piano-forte building. 
Other models include the Italian Renaissance, 
Spanish, Louis XV, William and Mary and others 


Send for Color Chart “C” The Development 


of Piano-forte Composition. 
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The Spirit of the Court of Louis XVI is authentically portrayed ‘ 
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Warerooms in Principal Cities 
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Ansonia Westminster Chime 
Clocks are truly aristocrats of 
clockdom. Made of rich, solid 
mahogany or walnut, they are 
not only a gracious decoration 
for the mantel but a cherished 
family possession. 





Their full Westminster chime 
chants its friendly time-telling 
message every quarter-hour. It 
is melodious... happy ...com- 
panionable. 





A fine, accurate clock ... but 
we didn’t stop there. We de- 
signed it to set level on any 
mantel. It has adjustable feet 
and a tiny spirit level in the 
dial. Its pendulum swings true. 





Gracing the mantel, it rules 
the goings and comings of the 
whole family. Ansonia means 
fine clocks in jewelers and de- 
partment stores. 


ANSONIA 


WESTMINSTER 
CHIME CLOCKS 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
12 East 41st Street, New York City 
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PLANT EcoLocy 
(Continued from page 452) 


Daucus carota — common carrot 

Dryopteris marginalis — leather woodfern 
Erigeron pulchellus — poor-robins-plantain 
Fragaria virginiana — Virginia strawberry 
Gnaphalium polycephalum — common everlasting 
Gnaphalium uliginosum — low cudweed 
Hedeoma pulegioides — American pennyroyal 
Hypericum canadensis — St. Johnswort 
Hypericum perforatum — common St. Johnswort 
Lespedeza capitata — roundhead bushclover 
Lespedeza simulata — bushclover 

Lobelia inflata — Indian-tobacco 

Oenothera biennis — common evening-primrose 
Polypodium vulgare — common polypody 
Polystichum acrostichoides — Christmas fern 
Potentilla argentea — silver cinquefoil 

Potentilla canadensis — common cinquefoil 
Potentilla pumila — cinquefoil 

Prunella vulgaris — heal-all 

Pycnanthemum flexuosum — slender mountain-mint 
Pycnanthemum virginianum — Virginia mountain-mint 
Ranunculus acris — tall buttercup 

Ranunculus fascicularis — tufted buttercup 
Rudbeckia hirta — black-eyed-Susan 

Saxifraga virginiensis — Virginia saxifrage 
Solidago bicolor — white goldenrod 

Solidago graminifolia — goldenrod 

Solidago memoralis — oldfield goldenrod 
Solidago rugosa — wrinkled goldenred 

Solidago rugosa, var. villosa — goldenrod 
Stellaria media — common chickweed 
Verbascum Blattaria — moth mullein 
Verbascum Thapsus — common mullein 











Veronica officinalis — common speedwell 


Viola fimbriatula — violet 


Linacs FOR THE HomME GARDEN 
(Continued from page 400) 


Mr. John Dunbar, superintendent 
of parks at Rochester, is greatly 
responsible for the wonderful col- 
lection in Highland Park. Mr. 
Dunbar is an authority on the lilac 
and a hybridizer as well. 

So few people are familiar with 
the work of M. Victor Lemoine, 
the world’s greatest hybridizer, 
that a few words concerning him 
may not be amiss. M. Lemoine, 
perhaps more than any other, has 
influenced all gardens. In 1843, 
there came into the possession of a 
Belgian nurseryman a small, blue, 
double-flowered lilac — interest- 
ing as a curiosity, but not orna- 
mental. It was this lilac which 
Victor Lemoine used to cross with 
the common lilac and the species 
lilac, thereby creating the new 
strain known as the Lemoine 
hybrids. During the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, when Nancy, his home 
town, was occupied by the Ger- 
mans, Victor Lemoine and _ his 
wife hybridized lilacs to divert 
their minds from the trials of the 
day. After M. Lemoine’s death 
this work was continued by 
Madame Lemoine and their son, 
Emile. These newer lilacs have 
all the hardiness of their progeni- 
tors, bloom more profusely and at 
an earlier age, and far exceed the 
old common lilac in beauty. Their 


colors range from white, ivory, 
pale mauve, and lavender to the 
deepest purples, and include pink, 
light blue, claret, and Burgundy 
tones. Some are single and some 
double, and there is a great varia- 
tion in the size of the panicle. 

Gianted, then, that for per- 
manence and beauty we should 
plant lilacs, the question nat- 
urally arises: what varieties shall 
we plant? There are hundreds of 
varieties of the common, species, 
and hybrid lilacs, a bewildering 
array for the uninitiated. By 
intelligent selection, a blooming 
season of from six to eight weeks 
may be achieved. At the Arnold 
Arboretum the season lasts from 
the first of May to the first week 
in July. 

Splendid lists of good lilacs have 
been published by such authorities 
as Messrs. Wilson, Dunbar, Wis- 
ter, and Mrs. Francis King. It is 
difficult to name a small list to suit 
the average taste. Some prefer 
single flowers, some double; many 
have a strong preference for cer- 
tain shades; but I shall endeavor 
to give you a limited list of good 
varieties. 

Among the heralds of Lilacdom, 
and blooming from a week to ten 
days ahead of the common lilac 
and its numerous descendants, are 






















Beautify 
Your Home 
or Qualify as a 
Highly Paid 
Decorator 


T’s easy now to learn 

Interior Decorating 

at home. No previous 
experience necessary! 


Prominent New York 
Decorators teach you, 
giving your work per- 
sonal attention through- 
out this Course. 


—~.. 


If you are a home- 
lover, and are anxious to 
make your home more 
beautiful, more artistic — 


SS 


If you want to know 
more about this popular 
cultural subject — 


If you want to be able 
to purchase intelligently 
and save money on your 
furnishings — 


If you want a highly 
specialized training that 
will equip you to earn 
money — in spare time or 
full time, either in a fas- 
cinating, high-salaried position or a 
business of your own — 





Then mail the coupon below for our new 
free booklet on Interior Decorating. 


Remodels Home 


© 


Earns While Learning 


“TI not only earned more than double the cost of 
the entire Course before finishing fourth lesson, but 
now also enjoy the possession of a new home remod- 
oe from my old one.’’ — S., San Diego, 

al. 


“T have just bought an old house 
and remodeled and furnished it — 
saving the tuition fee many times 
over in the draperies, lamp shades, 
etc., that I was able to make. A 
celebrated Interior Decorator es 
pecially praised my use of colors.” 
—M. L. D., Haines Falls, N. Y. 





Beautifies Own Home 


“Your Course is a godsend to 
the home lover. I have saved money 
in furnishing my home and at the 
same time given it a charm and 
individuality hitherto lacking.”’ — 

A. V. A., Jamestown, Kan. 





Send for FREE Book 


A new 40-page illustrated booklet has 
just been printed which explains the 
splendid opportunities 
in Interior Decorating 
as well as this new at- 
home method of train- 
ing. Special offer to 
new students. 


Send for it today! 


National School of 
Interior Decoration, 
Dept. 710, 119 West 
57th St., New York 
City. 








National School of Interior Decoration 
Dept. 710, 119 W. 57th St., New York City | 


You may send me FREE and without obliga- | 
tion, a copy of the new book “Interior Deco- 
rating for Profit,"’ which fully explains the | 
wonderful opportunities in the field of Interior 
Decoration, your Home-Study Course and Offer | 
to new students. 
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= JONSTRUCTION that 

endures. Character that is 

the hallmark of good crafts- 

manship. Beauty of inlay and onlay. 

Extra value in the increased use of 

other cabinet hardwoods for surfaces. 

All are made possible by the use of 
gumwood in furniture. 

This native wood for carved solid 
parts, permits added refinements in 
design, more intricate and costly inlay, 
and the most rigid construction, with- 








out bringing good furniture beyond 
the reach of moderate means. 

Its evenness of texture lends itself 
admirably to hand-carved effects. 
Elusive and mellow high-lighting is 
achieved as with no other wood, 
while its uniform color may be fin- 


AMERICAN 
GUMWOOD 


ished to blend with any tone or shade 
desired. Furniture makers endorse 
gumwood for good furniture. Ask 
your leading retail dealer. 

Writefor our24-page booklet, which 
contains also full page color plates 
suggesting the decorative possibilities 
of gumwood for paneling and interior 
woodwork. Mailed free on request. 
Address the GumMwoop Service 
BurREAU OFTHEHARDWOOD MANUFAC’ 
TURERS InstiTUTE, Memphis, Tenn. 
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FRANK A HALL & SONS zeppic - 


25 west 45” street New York 








In a cosy nook— 


adds charm to 


construction, with the 
Our Show Rooms offer a 


original designs. 


Y or interior decorator. 








Established 1828 
Manufacturers 


R as part of a pleasant boudoir, a 
Day Bed invites relaxation and 
every 
A Hall Day Bed of metal or wood 
famous 
Box Springs and Pure Horse Hair 
Mattress, is a daily joy and comfort. 


appealing to every taste and purse, in 
patterns of true period and unusual 


Orders can be placed through your dealer 


WY 


home. 


Hall 


selection 
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THE SPEAKER BEAUTIFUL 


wr 


Vogue model illustrated, No. 10, $26 


The Only Radio Speaker that Beautifies the Home 


Vogue Speakers please the most exact- 
ing taste... add life, beauty and dis- 
tinction to any home. The tone quality 
satisfies the most critical desire for natu- 
tral reproduction. No wonder the wom- 
an who makes the home and her hus- 
band, who pays for it, are enthusiastic 


RICHARD T. DAVIS, Inc. 





about the Vogue, the only genuinely 
beautiful radio speaker. Byall means, see 
Vogue first—let your eye and ear decide. 
Finished in brown walnut crackle, em- 
bossed with gold; grilles and base carv- 
ings of unusual design—$19.50 to $55; 
slightly higher west of Rockies. 


5252 Broadway CHICAGO 
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SYRINGA JAPONICA, THE BEST KNOWN OF THE TREE LILACS 


two Chinese species — Syringa 
affinis and S. oblata. S. affinis, 
usually the first to bloom, is a tall 
bush of loose, irregular growth 
that has thin branches and sweetly 
fragrant white flowers. The other 
species, S. oblata, is a sturdy broad 
shrub of good habit, and has 
handsome leaves which in autumn 
turn to a deep bronze-red or wine 
color. The flowers are large, pale 
lilac, and very fragrant, but un- 
fortunately are often injured by 
late frosts. The next lilac to open 
is S. pubescens, also a Chinese 
species, and a great favorite with 
lilac collectors. Graceful in habit 
and flowering when very young, 
S. pubescens is a lilac of unusual 
quality. The pale lavender flowers 
are individually small, but grow in 
large clusters and have a pleasant 
odor. 

In rapid succession now follow 
the common lilac, S. vulgaris, with 
its many varieties and hybrids, as 
well as other species. These should 
form the greater portion of the 
lilac garden, and may be effec- 
tively planted in groups of blue, 
pink, white, or lavender, or massed 
in shadings of white and pink 
through lavender to the dark reds 
and purples. Single shrubs or 
small groupings may be made 
equally attractive. Some of the 
best from these classes are: — 


Single white — Marie Legraye, con- 
sidered the best. 

Double white — Ellen Willmott, 
immense panicles of pure white 
flowers; Jeanne d’Arc, creamy white, 
very fine. 

Single pink — 
pinkish lilac. 

Double pink — President Falliéres, 
superb, late-flowering variety with 
enormous spikes of lilac-pink flowers. 

Lilac color— Charles the Tenth, 
single, with wonderful trusses and 
claret-colored buds. 


Longcluster, light 





Deep purple — Volcan, fine, late; 
Ludwig Spaeth, not so deep as Volcan; 
Conge, with buds crimson-pink. 

Bluish light _lilac — President 
Grévy, double, with pinkish buds, 
very fine. 

Blue single — Justi. 

Blue double — Emile 
flowers cobalt blue. 


Gentil, 


After the common lilac and its 
hybrids have finished flowering, or 
nearly so, follows the Persian 
lilac, S. persica, with its huge clus- 
ters of small, fragrant flowers 
weighing down its branches. This 
lovely lilac was cultivated in Eng- 
land as early as the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and _ its 
charm and grace entitle it to a 
place in every garden. It is a 
broad and shapely bush of medium 
height, with smallleaves. The type 
has pale, rosy purple flowers, and 
there is also a white variety, alba. 

The Rouen lilac, also known as 
S. Rothomagensis and S. Chinensis, 
is one of the finest and most 
vigorous of all lilacs. It is a hybrid 
of the common and Persian lilacs 
and was introduced more than 100 
years ago. The flowers are reddish 
purple, fragrant, and are produced 
in enormous clusters. 

With the main season of lilacs 
over, there are still flowers to come 
from such well-known sorts as S. 
villosa, with its pinkish flowers, 
and some of the newer hybrids, of 
which Lutéce is one of the finest. 
This bears violet-purple flowers. 
After these come the tree lilacs, of 
which S. japonica is the best 
known. It has beautiful, yellowish 
white flowers and glossy, leathery 
leaves. These are only a few of 
the hundreds of varieties listed. 
For those fortunate enough to live 
near lilac gardens the ideal way of 
selection is by personal inspection 
of blooming varieties. 
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Anticipating Winter 


| HEN THE SNOWS finally 

come, the home seems so 
much friendlier when it’s decorated 
with luxurious soft fabrics in rich 
warm colors. On the Fourth Floor 
at McCutcheon’s you will find a col- 
lection of lovely textiles, many of 
them imported. Here too are curtains 
for every window—from exquisite 
lace panels for formal rooms to dainty 
ruffled curtains for cottages or for 
bedrooms. Bedspreads, Couch Covers, 
Cushions and many pieces of Occa- 
sional Furniture are also on this floor. 


Sur D 
VATS ae 


Our staff of Interior Decorators will 
be glad to discuss with you any prob- 
lem concerning the decoration of 
your home. You may, of course, leave 











the entire matter in their hands. Esti- 
If you live near New York or expect to visit the mates furnished for apartments, resi- 
city soon, you will want to visit the Colonial dences shops hotels or club rooms 

> > 7 


Living Room which our decorators have fur- ee aaa 
nished. On the Fourth Floor. Consultation involves no obligation. 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue. Thirty-two pages, 
profusely illustrated. Almost every department represented. 
Write for it today. 





FirtH AVENUE | Forty-NINTH ST. 
Dept. No. 50 


Bo ) New York 

















RoMANCE 


In these days of standardized living, 
standardized houses, mass action, 
what a relief to come upon those 
who appreciate the value of indi- 
vidual selection and expression of 


personal good taste ! 


McKinney Forged Iron Hardware 
is for those who rebel against the 
commonplace, who love the sin- 
cerity of old-fashioned things. It 
carries romance in every beautiful 
curve and line, rugged simplicity 
in its iron texture, directness of 


purpose in each design. 


Equallyimportant,itis rust-proofed, 
and quickly available at Builders’ 
Hardware Merchants everywhere. 
Prices are remarkably reasonable. 
Send today fora beautiful Brochure 
showing many pieces of many de- 
signs for completely outfitting the 
home. McKinney Manufacturing 
Ce; Pittsburgh, Pa. Offices: New 
York, Baltimore, Chicago, San 


Francisco, Montreal, Toronto. 


McKINNEY 
FORGED IRON 


Forge Division: McKinney Mfg. ) 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me, without obligation, 
the items I have chee ed: 
05 plates showing details of 
lanterns 
o Brochure on Forged Tron 


ardware 





Address HB 10-27 
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Litacs FoR THE Home GARDEN 
(Continued from page 450) 


In purchasing lilacs great care 
must be exercised in buying named 
varieties grown on their own roots. 
Since Quarantine 37 went into 
effect there has been a great short- 
age of good nursery stock in this 
country. Lilacs are yearly becom- 
ing more popular and the demand 
for good lilacs has exceeded the 
supply. There are nurseries, how- 
ever, which specialize in these 
plants. Unless lilacs are grown on 
their own roots, the purchaser runs 
the risk of one day finding himself 
possessed of a privet, or common 
lilac stock, used for grafting. 
Lilacs on their own roots are the 
greatest protection against their 
most serious enemy, the borer. 
By cultivating a number of main 
stems one runs little chance of 
having a bush destroyed by the 
borers. Even should the main 
stems be destroyed, shoots from 
the roots will eventually replace 
the bush. Lilacs are also subject 
to scale, especially when in 
proximity to fruit trees, or when 
planted closely, as in hedges. The 
following applications for scale 
and borer are recommended by 
Mr. Dunbar of Rochester: — 

1. San José Scale — Easily de- 
stroyed by a dormant spray of 
some standard miscible oil. (5% 
application of Scalescide.) 

2. Oyster-shell Scale — Spray 
when it is ‘moving’ (early June) 
with two and one half pounds of 
Ivory Soap and one half pint 
‘Black Leaf Forty’ to fifty gallons 
of water. If plants are badly in- 
fested, spray two or three times, 
about three days apart. 

3. Lilac Borer — When chan- 
nels made by the borer in stem are 
detected, usually in June and 
July, carbon bisulfide should be 
pumped into them, and the 


cavities sealed with wax. A good 
implement for the purpose is the 
syringe used by the veterinary 
surgeon. 

One of the greatest mistakes in 
lilac cultivation is too close plant- 
ing. Professor Sargent, on his own 
estate, allowed twenty-five feet 
for each lilac. On small places this 
is obviously impracticable, but at 
least ten feet should be allowed 
between lilacs in group planting. 
They require air, and will repay in 
blossoms all the effort and thought 
expended in supplying them with 
sunshine and good soil. Holes 
should be dug broad and deep and 
filled with well-rotted fertilizer and 
rich loam. Alternate annual top 
dressings of well-rotted fertilizer 
and lime are advisable. Newly 
planted lilacs require careful wa- 
tering during our hot summers. 

The lilac flowers on the wood of 
the past season’s growth, and 
must, therefore, not be cut back 
in winter. Cut off all flower 
clusters and prune immediately 
after the blooming period. In 
thinning out the shoots great care 
should be taken to keep the bush 
well rounded. A properly pruned 
lilac should bloom from the 
ground to the top of the bush. 
Nothing is more disturbing to the 
lilac lover than a leggy bush with 
a tuft of flowers on top. 

Fall planting is preferable to 
spring planting, but, for those 
interested, the spring season should 
be a time of observation. One 
should visit lilac gardens and 
make notes, not only on the color 
and quality of the blossoms, but 
also on the height and general 
character of the various species 
and on the combinations of spring 
flowers to be planted in the fall 
to bloom with them. 











|What’s Beneath 


the Gleaming 


‘White Surface? 


Booklet free—see below 











Laminated, alternating- 
grain hardwood interior 
gives tremendous strength 
to the Brunswick White 
Sear. 


TUDY the unique construction of 
this new-type Brunswick White Seat. 
The laminated-grain hardwood interior 
means that the Brunswick White Seat 
will not warp, split or crack. Remember 
this when you select a white seat for your 
home. This construction is found only 
in the Brunswick White Seat. Write for 
booklet describing it. 


Years of use of the famous Whale-bone- 
ite Seat of our manufacture have proved 
that this interior is correct for toilet seats. 
The Whale-bone-ite Seat is specified by 
architects for fine buildings, hotels, hos- 
pitals, schools, etc. 90% of all such build- 
ings, we estimate, are Whale-bone-ite 
equipped. 

The Brunsoid white surface of the 
Brunswick White Seat is also a remark- 
able achievement. Sanitary as a piece of 
china, it will not crack, chip or discolor. 
The white of this surface is the same 
shade as that of your other toilet fixtures. 
An important feature. 


We guarantee the Brunswick White 
Seat for 5 years. Its cost is low. Tell 
your plumber to install this fine seat in 
your home. Insist on Brunswick. Ac- 
cept no substitute. Then your satisfac- 
tion will be lasting. 


BOOKLET FREE 


Write for illustrated booklet picturing the 
Brunswick White Seat and modern bathrooms. 





THE BRUNSWICK WHITE SEAT 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 





Fill in, clip , and mail 
—_ oe oe oe oe oe  . 
U The Brunswick- | ss Dept. 146, 
Balke-Collender _), Seat Division | 
! Co., 623 S. ete | 
| Wabash Ave., = 
1 | Chicago 
| Send booklet showing the Brunswick White | 
eat. 
i | 
| wvoseseeseeeeceeseeeseceneesaseeneennsceaseee | 
I - | 
RTS NAIARNFME III! 
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Sixth Annual 


COMPETITION 
FOR HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COVERS 


First Prize $500 
SECOND PRIZE $250 
SPECIAL PRIZE $500 


Student Certificate of Merit and Honorarium 


T is a pleasure to announce this sixth annual 

Competition and Exhibition of Cover Designs 

which each year has attracted increased 
attention and enrollment and furnished us with our 
most popular covers. As this programme is pub- 
lished, our exhibitions of last year’s cover designs 
are still being held and our covers are arousing 
much interest from artists and students in Western 
cities. Similar exhibitions, equal in number and 
scope, will be arranged for the designs received in 
the competition here announced. 


Extra Special Prize — $500 


This year, because of the widespread interest in 
modern tendencies in design, we are offering a 
special prize in addition of $500.00 for the best de- 


Several Honorable “Mentions 


a 


sign done in the modern style. This prize will be with- 
held, however, if no design is judged by the jury to 
be of sufficient merit to warrant its award. The 
House Beautiful, while known for its well-recognized 
and solid tradition, yet fulfills its place as a 
leader among publications devoted to the Arts of 
the Home by opening its pages always to what is 
fundamentally good. It not only draws from the 
accepted art of the past but selects from the com- 
plex and somewhat bewildering manifestations of 
the present those styles that it believes will endure. 
Although much that passes for modern art is with- 
out worth, there is a nucleus deserving of real 
consideration and we are glad to recognize and 
encourage those artists who are earnestly contrib- 
uting to It. 











CONDITIONS 


The designs submitted will be judged according to their beauty and simplicity of design, brilliancy of color, originality (any 
design known to be a copy of a photograph will not be considered), and suitability as an expression of the aims and ideals of the 


magazine. 


1. Cover designs must be exactly fifteen and 
one-quarter by nineteen and _ seven-eighths 
inches (1534” x 1974”), and must be mounted 
or rendered on a stiff board, nineteen by 
twenty-four inches (19x 24’’), with the top and 
side margins equal. 


2. Designs may be presented by any medium, 
but the colors must be obtained through the 
use of blue, yellow, red, and black. 


3. No lettering should be put on the design by 
the artist unless it is an integral part of the 
design. Even then it is suggested that the 
lettering be drawn instead on tracing paper 
placed over the design, to which it can be 
later transferred by the artist if the design is 
used. Space for the title, House Beaurtirvut, 
and a subtitle — Building, Planting, Furnish- 
ing — at the top, and the date line at the 
bottom, should be considered in making the 
design. 

4. The artist’s name must not appear on the 
face of the design; but on the back before 
mounting and on the back of the mount of each 
design must be drawn a pseudonym or device 
which is again put on a card 3” x §” in size,on 
which the artist’s name and address are type- 
written. This card should be placed in an 
envelope, which should then be glued to the 


back of the mount. If more than one design is 
sent, it should be so stated on each card. Any 
characteristic signature may later, at the 
request of the artist, be added to designs 
accepted, before they are reproduced. 


s. If the owner of a design wishes it returned, 
the card which he sends with each entry should 
so state, and either postage should be enclosed in 
the envelope with the card, or a request made that 
the design be returned express collect. A design 
will be insured only if postage is sent to cover 
it, or when insurance is requested if it is to be 
sent express collect. Jf no mention of the return 
of a design is made, it will be destroyed. 


6. No more than three designs may be sub- 
mitted by one person. 


7. Approximately 100 designs, in addition to 
the prize designs, will be selected to form an 
exhibition which will be shown in important 
cities from the east to the west coast. Our 
experience has proved that it is of distinct ad- 
vantage to the artist to have his work so 
displayed, and unless a contestant states to 
the contrary on the card enclosed with the 
design we shall consider that we have his 
consent to exhibit his design. 


8. Designs must be securely wrapped in heavy 


The submission of a design in the competition will be taken as an acceptance of the conditions as set forth below: 


stiff cardboard. Corrugated cardboard has been 
found unsatisfactory. They must be sent pre- 
paid or delivered to the Competition Com- 
mittee, House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston (17), Mass. 

g. All designs entered in the competition are 
submitted at the risk of the owner. We will 
not be responsible for the loss of, or damage to, 
designs through fire, theft, or other cause while 
in transit or in our custody. 

10. Designs will not be acknowledged unless a 
self-addressed postcard inscribed with a state- 
ment of the receipt of the covers is enclosed 
with the design. Designs will be returned as 
promptly as possible after the awards have 
been made, but some delay, due to the large 
number of covers received, is inevitable. If a 
contestant desires to call for his design, he 
should so state on the card containing his 
name. He will then be notified when his design 
is ready for delivery. It cannot be collected 
before this notification is sent. 

11. The prize designs and those which are 
purchased will become the property of the 
House Beautiful Publishing Corporation. 

12. All entries must be labeled ‘Cover Com- 
petition’ and must be received at the address 
given below on or before January 10, 1928. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORP., 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 17, MASS. 
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“ACE HIGH” WITH THE YOUNGER CROWD! 


RDINARILY, this modern 
generation scorns precedent. 
History is nevertheless re- 
peating—in a way which we 
find interesting and gratify- 
ing. Something about Fatima 
—its greater delicacy, its 
more skillful blending of 
flavors—has made it, as in 
other days, an outstanding 
favorite with the younger set. 























DoY ou HaveA Twin-TeeSet? 


This captivatingly attractive Hall 
Twin-Tee makes it easy to serve to the 
taste of the individual guest. Tea and 
hot water pots are nested on a tray ina 
bright array of charming decorations 
re may be seen at most good stores. 


THE HALL CHINA COMPANY 
Dept. B, East Liverpool, Ohio 

















An ExEMPLAR OF OLD AND New COoLoniAL 
DETAILS 


(Continued from page 403) 


was discarded and the mantelshelf 
retained, with the latter taking the 
form of an entablature which was 
supported upon pilasters rising at 
each side of the fireplace opening. 
A charming example of such a 
small mantel is the one shown 
from the Dykeman house, a 
Dutch Colonial restoration in 
New York City. Here the mantel 
as a whole is of unusually naive 
character, very simple in its 
mouldings, with the exception of 
an enriched bedmoulding sup- 
porting the shelf, the decorative 
motif of which is one not uncom- 
mon in work of the Dutch Colo- 
nists on Long Island and in New 
Jersey. Another type, and one in 
which the vertical flutings are 
chiefly depended upon for decora- 
tion, is that from Oriole, Somer- 
set County, Maryland, which, as 
was stated above, is of later date 
than the paneling to which it was 
applied. 

Facings and hearths of marble, 
such as are used with the above 
mantel, were imported into the 
Colonies. After 1750 whole man- 
telpieces of marble were imported, 
many of them executed in the 
style of the brothers Adam. 

A wooden mantel of the Adam 
style and more or less typical 
of early-nineteenth-century New 
England is shown on page 401. 
It was taken from the Samuel 
Ruggles house in Boston and now 
is installed in the Metropolitan 
Museum. The type of fine scale 
ornament with which it is en- 
riched was as a rule made of a cer- 
tain hard composition and applied 
directly to the wood, and was not, 
as it appears to be, carved by hand 
from the wood surface. The fluted 
pilasters, modeled urns, swags, 
and pictorial plaque are indicative 
of the strict adherence to classic 
motives which prevailed during 


these years. Frequently the en- 
tablature was supported by two 
pairs of slender and reeded colon- 
nettes, instead of the pilasters of 
the Maryland example, with the 
shelf rounded at the corners. A 
rich facing of marble offsets this 
delicately moulded mantelpiece. 

Brick, cement, slate, marble, 
and tile are materials generally 
used for facings and hearths of 
mantels following Colonial prece- 
dent; the hearths, however, also 
include bluestone and limestone. 
Brick, because of its nature and 
because of the bold pattern formed 
by its mortar joints, becomes al- 
most too coarse a material for use 
as facing for those mantels of very 
delicate design or small mouldings, 
and is more successfully used in 
connection with those which. fol- 
low designs of the earlier years. 
Materials presenting a smoother 
surface and one of less contrast in 
color, such as slate or marble, are 
more suitable for mantels of 
eighteenth- and _ nineteenth-cen- 
tury inspiration. Dutch tiles 
present a variety of designs in 
pleasing colors and lend consider- 
able interest if appropriately used. 
In the mantel from the Dykeman 
house shown here, square white 
tiles are used in a singular manner 
on the splayed jambs. Tiles were 
quite popular in the Colonies dur- 
ing the early part of the eight- 
eenth century and are consequent- 
ly adaptable to mantels whose 
treatment is reminiscent of that 
time. 

Much of the execution of the 
finely designed mouldings of sim- 
ple contour and of those enriched 
with ornamentation which formed 
a part of the mantels and chimney 
pieces of Colonial days was due to 
the shipbuilding industry and to 
the craftsmen and skilled wood 
carvers which it developed. 
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THE TANGLE OF VARIETIES 
(Continued from page 412) 


it from a dealer. The old errors 
still work harm, for a pink rose 
once bought as J. B. Clark (a dark 
red) is still displayed under the 
name with which it was sent out. 
A named form with the wrong tag 
is worse than with no label at all. 

Lastly, there are no records or 
testings of many of our named 
forms. There are no descriptive 
lists by which the flowers may be 
checked up. Except for the plants 


of the special societies, rose, iris, 
peony, gladiolus, dahlia, chrys- 
anthemum, also Delphinium, and 
others, there are few real records 
of the many names, and each 
dealer copies or invents as he 
pleases. Catalogues disagree most 
completely in their descriptions. 
These comments are all on the 
dark side of the picture, but the 
shining side is already quite bright. 
First comes the preliminary work 
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FRENCH 
Hand-Made Furniture 


In our showrooms at No. 234 East 
46th Street, New York, four floors are 
devoted to a permanent exhibit of our 
productions of fine hand-made Dining 
Room, Bedroom and Living Room 
Furniture supplemented by our own 
importations of English and Provincial 
French antiques and reproductions. The 
displays are in attractive groupings and 
settings suggestive of home environ- 
ment. Your inspection cordially invited. 





If inconvenient to call, write for illustrated brochure 


Wm. A. French Furniture Co. 


Manufacturers and Importers 
Eastern Sales Office Factory and Home Office 





230 East 46th St. 225 Fifth St., N. E. 
New York Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A New 
Puralia 
Design 


In clear Fast-to- 
Light colors on 
nonfadable ground 











This charming design is but one of many that are included, with actual 
samples, in the practical decorating handbook — 


“The Simple Art of Wall Decoration” 


With each of the samples are many suggestions as to its most effective uses 
and interesting color schemes to be worked out from it. We shall gladly 
mail you a copy of this valuable booklet if you will send in the coupon below. 
Our new Fast-to-Light process gives new permanence and value to all 
decorations done in Muralia. 


BAECK WALL PAPER COMPANY 





i id 


Department of Interior Decoration 

BAECK WALL PAPER COMPANY 

271 37th Street, Brooklyn, New York 

For the enclosed 25c to cover the costs of mailing, please send me a copy of your booklet, “The 
Simp!e Art of Wall Decoration™. 
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[ didnt buy 
anew rug dear... 
.... Just an 
Ozite Cushion 
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Ozite Cushions are 
$| bound on all edges 
with orange tape. 
Look for it! 


... notice the velvety softness 
of this remarkable cushion 


HIS soft cushion gives old 
rugs a new lease on life 
gives them oriental luxury, too! 
A few Ozite Cushions will change 
the entire atmosphere of a home 
—lend it new richness and charm. 
You'll be surprised at how inex- 
pensive Ozite is, and be daily 
pleased by its economy. Remember: 
Ozite doubles the life of rugs! 
Sold by all furniture, rug and department stores. 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 
American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs. 


Ozite 
Rug Cushion 


Ozite is made of sterilized hair—the only rug cushion that is 
‘‘ozonized.’’ It is everlastingly moth-proof. Pat. Sept. 9,1924. 








Clinton Carpet Company, H.B.107 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago 





Please send me your free booklet, 
“The Proper Care of Rugs and 
Carpets’, and small sample of 
Ozite. 
Name 


Address—— 
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THE TANGLE OF VARIETIES 
(Continued from page 460) 


of listing the names of the forms of 
each plant, in a list separate from 
any one dealer, but combined 
from all the catalogues and the 
labels in gardens. Thus we have 
the problem outlined for each 
group. The first complete lists 
are the compilations in Standard- 
ized Plant Names, merely alpha- 
betical entries of the names of the 
plants with no data or descriptions, 
as for tulip or phlox, or with some 
data of type and date on intro- 
duction, as for rose and iris, sup- 
plied by the special society. 
Some, as narcissus, Delphinium, 
and Dianthus, get brief mention, 
but as yet the best lists are to be 
compiled from catalogues of deal- 
ers at home and abroad. 

From this skeleton list there 
will be struck out the duplicates, 
misnomers, and poor varieties, 
and to each name will be added 
the type, introducer, date, par- 
entage, color, and a concise de- 
scription of habit and bloom. 
Such lists are available to mem- 
bers of special plant societies, as 
iris, rose, peony, and so forth, and 
these standardized descriptions are 
copied into the catalogues of the 
active dealers. Too frequently the 
data are not very complete as yet, 
especially for height, vigor, and 
length of bloom. The date and 
introducer are a matter of fact, 
and should be on the records, but 
the description is in part a matter 
of opinion and some variation is 
to be expected, particularly in 
naming the color. Variations in 
growth will always show in differ- 
ent sections of our country, and 
color is sure to fluctuate. But 
each sort should be compared to 
some standard color system, be it 
Ridgway’s Color Standards and 
Nomenclature or some other, and 
thus standardized to some degree. 
This work alone is an enormous 
undertaking. With peony the 
color classification is quite com- 
plete, and other groups are in 
process by the special societies. 
Who wants to try phlox, azalea, 
tulip, or hyacinth? The best that 
can be said of the Dutch cata- 
logues in their color portraits is 
that they are entertaining. 

The next step is registration of 
all varieties, to check the pro- 
duction of poor varieties, the 
duplication in name or appearance 
of better forms already in cultiva- 
tion, and to put on record all the 
data needed for description of 
these new ones. Thus registration 
will encourage higher ideals in 
production and cut down quan- 


tity of output. Only where real 
advance is shown will registra- 
tion be granted, and the opinion 
of others will be brought to bear 
on the claims of the introducer. 
Registration will be an indication 
that the variety is worthy of 
trial, and will be as near to copy- 
right in the name of the producer 
as can be arranged in the creation 
of new plants. The American 
Rose Society now registers all new 
American roses on a special form, 
and indexes the new roses of the 
world. Iris, peony, dahlia, and so 
forth, are under the supervision of 
their society, but there is no re- 
straint on producing and naming 
cannas, asters, Hemerocallis, pop- 
pies, or most of the remainder of 
the above list. 

Then comes scoring of varieties. 
By flower shows, voting by mail, 
and by judgment of a special 
board, every named form of every 
plant should be given a rating on 
the scale of 10 points. The rules 
may vary for different groups, and 
the types vary within groups, but 
any sort below a certain mark 
should be doomed for the compost 
heap. Peony, iris, and some 
others are officially rated, or in 
process, but who will score and 
weed astilbe, aster, phlox, narcis- 
sus, or tulip? At present one 
catalogue statement is as good as 
another, but when ratings are 
added to the dealers’ lists (as with 
iris and peony) you have a group 
opinion to guide your purchase 
and may compare it with your 
own opinion. 

Finally, there come more dis- 
play gardens and test plots for 
each group. While paper data are 
of great value as record, the living 
plants, correctly labeled, in good 
health, are the real evidence, and 
from study of them can better 
records be made. There are many 
public and private test gardens 
already, particularly where a 
special plant society is at work, as 
with iris, peony, and rose, but only 
the very largest groups in the 
above list are represented as yet, 
and the confusion in the others 
is yearly becoming greater. The 
sooner the weeding out begins and 
registration is required, the easier 
and more perfect the achievement. 
For the groups not specially in 
hand there should be some cen- 
tral control from united effort of 
horticultural agencies. That the 
work should be done, there is no 
doubt, but how it can best be 
carried on is the problem before 
all gardeners. 








FGRB DIAMOND VELVET—an espe- 
cially rugged caster for use on heavy furni- 
ture. The stem or pintle is made of extra 
heavy steel to withstand constant moving of 
heavy loads. Socket has fibre bearing at top 
and bottom where strains are encountered. 





| Specially treated fibre wheel moves easily 














over rugs and carpets. 








No squeaks or groans in her 
furniture now. No rough 
tracks in polished floors. One 
wonders how she does it. But 
one suspects that Easy rolling 
— Easy turning — Bassicks 
hold the secret. One soon 
learns that Bassicks make a 
difference. Look for Bassicks 
on good furniture—and in 
good hardware stores. 


ICK Sasters 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 4 Division of Stewart Warner 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


For thirty-one years leading makers of Better 
Casters Te home, office, hospital, hotel, ware- 
house and factory 
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LIBRARY SET, NO. 950 


Morocco. Book ends new this season; originated 
and sold exclusively by us; beautifully hand gold- 
tooled; undistinguishable from actual de luxe books, 
— a ,,Props of Literature’ and ‘‘Supporting Good 
Boo ; bronze supports 22 kt. gold- plated, lacquer 
baked. Flexible cover and book- mark, tooled to 
match; colors, Havana, tan, wine, red, green, blue, 
purple. Packed in gift box. An extremely exquisite 
example of artistry and craftsmanship. $98.50. 
Separately, ends $75, cover and marker $35. 


SEWING CASE 
NO. 510 


apo co, Choice of colors, 

“cut corners. 
Sy =A metrical lines and 
proportions; tastefully 
hand gold-tooled; tufted 
satin-lined. Mother of 
pearl fittings; finest cut- 
lery. $48. 


¥*WASTE BASKET 
NO. 825 
Florentine 14% in. high. 


pes ic Bien s, “cut cor- 
ners, xtension base. 
Be autifully ont and gold- 
tooled. $37.50. Other sizes 
and a 








“Quality Products Sxclustvely” 


HE FINISHING TOUCH to the achievement of 

perfection in the furnishing of your library or boudoir 
may be added by the judicious selection of your desk and 
writing-table accessories. The desk or writing-table of 
today should be a ‘‘well-dressed’’ piece of furniture, in 
keeping with the other furnishings of the room. As the 
repositories of accumulated papers, general] litter and of 
an incongruous assortment of gimcracks — which mas- 
queraded as implements or ornaments — they have gone 
to the limbo of the /ambrequin of the ‘‘gay nineties.” 


@ FLORENTINE leather, because of its neutrality, not 
only lends itself to any decorative scheme, but in com- 
bination with hand gold-tooling adds exclusive char- 
acter and distinctiveness. 





MOROCCO TABLE RUNNER, NO. 850 
Fine morocco in a selection of colors; moire lined; 
drapes limp. 18 x 36. 2” border delicately hand gold- 
tooled with two- aor fillet background. Very rich, 
beautiful and distinctive. Our own creation; new this 
season. 





(For those wishing to carry out a positive decorative scheme, at 
moderate additional cost, on special order, we will supply any of 
the articles illustrated and designated (*) in morocco, ecrase, 
suede and other smooth-surfaced fancy leathers of selected colors or 
delicate pastel shades—including colored blotters for desk pads) 


@ WE ARE SPECIALISTS in the design and creation of 
exclusive hand gold-tooled art-leather preducts of the 
very finest grade of material and hand workmanship. 


%* DESK BLOTTER PAD, NO. 800 
This season's creation, originated and made only by 
us. Florentine. 19 x 24. Blotter section enclosed in 
2” border with jet insert paneling; beautifully 
hand gold-tooled; border gracefully beveled to desk 
surface. The first and only real ornamental desk 
pad offered. $25. 


Any article illustrated sent express collect upon receipt of price. Upon receipt of 
$3.50 we will send, postpaid, beautiful fancy leather gold hand-tooled book-mark 


with initials, as a sample of our work; also, specimen strips of morocco and ecrase 
leathers of various colors and descriptive leaflets Please print initials 


F. Saulino, Inc. 
199 Sixth Avenue ‘ New York Gity 





% DESK SET, 
Florentine with jet insert pa: aneling; 6 pieces, 
gold-tooled to match, inc oo desk erat — 
(No. 800 described above) .@90 


NO. 805 
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When Tea Time Comes— 





n an instant — 


] aba greetings — joyous repartee! 
Then suddenly every voice hushed, 
breaking off in the midst of sentences . . . . 

Such is the magnetic power of the hands 
of a master upon the keys of a piano! 

Whether rising in stirring crescendo, 
throbbing with full, passionate chords, or 
drifting to whisps of lucid sweetness that 
bring quick tears, there is magic in such 
music which no heart can resist. 

The Jesse French &? Sons Welte-Mignon 
(Licensee) Reproducing Grand brings the 
masters to your home. Think of having 
Paderewski, DePachmann, Gabrilowitsch, 
Hofmann and innumerable others play just 
for you, whenever you want them! 


JESSE FRENCH 
& SONS PIANOS 


Leavens illustrated “‘Finish- 
ed-to-your-Order” Catalog 
describes this interesting way 
to buy furniture and shows 
innumerable large and small. 
pieces of Colonial and mod- 
ern furniture. Write for it. 


=silence fell upon the guests 








HEN tea time comes, the hostess needs just such a set as this. 

The large oval top Butterfly type table with adjustable wing 
supports serves as a delightful center around which to graup these 
Colonial Ladder Back chairs, muffin stand and small coffee table. 
| When used individually, as side or occasional furniture, these pieces 
give a pleasant touch to any room. They may be secured through the | 
Leavens “Finished-to-your-Order” Plan, singly or as a set, stained or 
painted and decorated in any color motif you choose!. And the cost | 
is no greater than buying furniture thé usual way. 


LEAVENS: 


rniture- 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO.. Inc. 
32 Canal St., Boston, Mass. (Div. 1088) 


illustrated Catalog and com- : 
sion ‘Finished-to-Order’ Furniture. 























are so constructed that every note, every chord, 
does full justice to the artist. That exquisite 
tone is built right into the piano! Yet, withal, 
Jesse French & Sons Reproducing Pianos are 
moderately priced. Write for our Illus- 
trated Booklet. If we have no dealer in 
your city we will ship direct from factory 
and give you details of our Deferred 
Payment Plan of purchase. Jesse French 
& Sons Piano Co., 1027 G. Ave., New 
Castle, Ind. 








“Quality first and first 
quality” in all Fesse 
French & Sons Pianos 
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you!” _~ 
exclaim 


her guests 


Your home, in its furnishings, af- 
fords one of the best opportunities 
to express your individuality and 
good taste. And nowitis so easy to 
acquire the right furnishings. 





Local Dealer and 


Peck é Hills 


offer you enormous variety in fur- 
niture and floor coverings. The 
ideal way to make your selection 
is to visit our nearest wholesale 
display, with a Card of Introduc- 
tion signed byyour local furniture 
dealer. If you cannot visit these 
beautiful displays, choose from 
our catalog at your dealer’s store. 


Either way the Peck & Hills plan 
guarantees quality and enables 
your dealer to offer you real mon- 
ey-saving opportunities. If dealer 
cannot supply Card or show Cat- 
alog, write for names of nearest 
dealers whocan. Address nearest house— 
Peck & HillsFurnitureCompany,Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Den- 
ver,Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Portland, Tacoma, Spokane, Seattle. 

Wholesale Furniture and Floor Coverings. 
Weselland deliver through retail dealersonly. 


FREE BOOKLET 
explains care of home furnish- 
ings and money-saving plan. 
Write for Booklet C-10. 


The Peck & Hills oval 
sign on your dealer’s 
window is added as- 
surance of service and 
satisfaction, 












YO San Francisco MORIN 
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Fruit TREES AND BERRIES FOR THE HOME 
GARDEN 
(Continued from page 420) 


can, with smaller-growing trees 
and bushes between. Whenever 
possible, the arrangement should 
be such as to favor horse or tractor 
cultivation in two directions at 
right angles to each other. Hence 
grapes, which spread _ widely, 
should always be planted in a 
separate area, so as not to inter- 
fere with cross cultivation. 

Berry bushes when _ planted 
among trees should be set in 
checks between the trees so as to 
be cross cultivated for the first 
two or three years —longer if 
possible — until they spread so 
much in one direction as to pre- 
vent cultivation in the other. The 
main advantages of planting as 
described are that space and time 
are saved; the disadvantage is 
that as the trees grow large they 
shade and starve out the berry 
plants and occupy all the space. 

Approved distances between 
fruit trees and bushes are given 
below. In order to get the choicest 
and the most fruit and the longest 
service out of individual plants, 
the maximums should be pre- 
ferred, because each plant will 
thus have the largest possible area 
in which to develop both roots and 
tops. 

DisTANCE TABLE 
Apple, dwarf, on Paradise stock — 

8 to 10 feet. 

Apple, dwarf, on Doucin stock — 

12 to 25 feet. 

Apple, standard, small-growing — 25 
to 35 feet. 

Apple, standard, large-growing — 35 
to 40 feet. 

Apricot, dwarf — 8 to 10 feet. 

Apricot, standard — 8 to 10 feet. 

Blackberry — 4 by 8 feet. 








Cherry, standard, sour—15 to 20 
feet. 

Cherry, standard, sweet — 20 to 40 
feet. 

Cherry, dwarf, sour — 8 to 10 feet. 

Cherry, dwarf, sweet — 10 to 15 feet. 

Currant — 4 by 6 feet. 

Gooseberry — 4 by 6 feet. 

Nectarine, dwarf — 8 to 10 feet. 

Nectarine, standard — 18 to 25 feet. 


Peach, standard — 18 to 25 feet. 

Peach, dwarf — 8 to 10 feet. 

Pear, standard — 20 to 30 feet. 

Pear, dwarf — 10 to 15 feet. 

Plum, standard — 15 to 25 feet. 

Plum, dwarf — 10 to 15 feet. 

Quince — 12 to 20 feet. 

Raspberry, small-growing — 4 by 6 
feet. 

Raspberry, large-growing (e.g., Co- 
lumbian) — 6 by 8 feet. 


Don’t let the varying distances 
between kinds of plants be con- 
fusing, or allow them to raise a dif- 
ficultv. To determine which ones 
to choose, first measure the area 
to be planted, then select the ap- 
proved distances that will fit the 
trees and plants with least waste. 
For instance, suppose You have a 
fifty-foot lot and the depth that 


you can spare for fruit is also fifty 
feet; also suppose that you want 
to have a full list of fruits. Draw 
a plan to scale and place the plants 
upon it according to some distance 
recommended that falls between 
the maximum and the minimum 
shown in the table and which is a 
divisor of the area to be planted. 
It is advisable to place the trees 
somewhat away from the bounda- 
ries of the property, so the apple 
and sweet cherry trees, being larg- 
est, may be set five feet back from 
the rear and the side lines. Thus 
they will be forty by forty feet 
apart. The other trees and bushes 
may now be placed between, ac- 
cording to distances recommended 
for them. The diagram will show 
how the planting will look when 
complete. 

Fruit trees may be kept small 
by pruning to prevent the tops 
from growing to normal size; by 
restricting the development of 
roots, either by the use of pots, 
tubs, and so forth. or by root 
pruning, thus curtailing the sup- 
ply of food; or they may be grafted 
on naturally small-growing species 
or varieties of plants, thus check- 
ing their development. In Amer- 
ica the last method is most popu- 
lar; by it the nurserymen produce 
what they sell as ‘dwarf trees.’ 
Two different ‘stocks’ are used for 
the apple: the Paradise and the 
Doucin. The former makes a 
much smaller tree than the latter. 
When buying dwarf apple trees, 
therefore, one should always know 
beforehand which stock his trees 
are grafted upon, so as to allow for 
the proper distance in planting 
them. 

In a commercial way the pear is 
the only fruit grown as a dwarf in 
America, and this to only a very 
limited extent. Other tree fruits 
as well as the pear are grown by 
amateurs who have only limited 
quarters in which to grow fruit at 
all. They have the following ad- 
vantages over standard trees: 
their small size permits the grower 
to have an assortment of varieties 
in the same space that a single 
standard tree would ultimately 
require; they are conveniently 
pruned, sprayed, and their fruit 
harvested; they usually begin to 
bear sooner than do standards of 
the same kind — often the third 
or even the second year after 
planting. It is a mistake to assert 
that the fruit is always of higher 
quality than that of the same 
variety grown on standard trees, 
though with a few varieties this is 
the case. 

What are the disadvantages? 





“Behind the 
Front’ 


ORE than a beautiful 
front made this fire- 
place successful. It was the 
properconstruction “behind 
the front,” built according 
to tried and proven plans. 
Are you planning a new 
home? Make sure the part 
behind the front of yournew 
fireplace will be built right. 
Getthe Donley Book of Suc- 
cessful Fireplaces, in which 
designs, plans, and Donley 
Fireplace Equipment point 
the way to success. 

Just 25c in stamps or wrapped 
coin brings your copy. 
The Donley Brothers Co. 
13930 Miles Ave. - Cleveland, O. 
Reg. Pat. 
U.S. Off. 


Dee 
ZEVICES 


Complete the Home 























Sent on Approval 


Hooked Rugs 


ENUINE old-time hand- 
hooked designs made by real 
mountain folks. Quaint and color- 
ful! Figures in delicate pastel 
$10.75 shades and backgrounds in tans, 
to greys, ivory, bisque or taupe. 
Borders in rich black unless 
omee ordered otherwise. Made oval, 
round, or rectangular and in any 
size. These Mountind Hooked 
Rugs lend color and charm to any 
room for years to come. 


See One Without Cost 


On receipt of card or letter with 

Ask bank reference, we will send you 

about 2 rug on approval and pictures of 

others. Or we send pictures only 

n 1 on request — no charge. Seeing a 

all-wool rug does not obligate you to buy. 
rugs = Address: 


our 


Mountain Industries 
Dept. 11 
TRYON, North Carolina 


Mountind 
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The very latest 
277 
bedspreads 


You Li be charmed with the new 
Dolly Madison Bed Spreads for 
fall. An unrivaled selection of ex- 
quisite motifs and colorings to meet 
the individual requirements. Fast 
color. Loomed to beautify and en- 
dure. Numerous qualities at prices 


to suit. See them at the better stores. 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO., MFRS. 
Torresdale and Frankford Aves. 
Dept. B Philadelphia 
Write for free new illustrated booklet 


Send 25c for Doll’s 
Bed Spread 


Dolly Madison 
“Supreme” No. 6209 
A rich brocaded bed 
spread with the soft, 
silken sheen o. 
pure rayon. 








1927 405 














AN EARTHLY PARADISE 


In quaint and charming Santa Barbara overlooking the Mountains and the 
Sea on its own hilltop of thirty acres of gorgeous gardens, serenely sits 


SAMARKAND (heart’s desire) 





an hotelof unusu- 
al beauty, where 
there prevails the 
atmosphere of a 
gentleman’s 
home; guests 
have privileges of 
the LA CUM- 
BRE Country 
Club, also Mon- 
tecito Country 


Club. 
American Plan 


3 Hours from 
Los Angeles 


For further infor- 
mation write or 
wire Charles 
Bedell Hervey, 
Manager 




















Of JALNA 

I HAVE not read a novel for years that has delighted me so 

- much. It is fresh and most original, and all the characters so 
vivid that I know them well. It has been very difficult for me to 
wait between installments, so to have an advance copy will be a 
great pleasure. I have been proclaiming the book to all my friends 
as it appears in the Atlantic. It really is splendid —so much hu- 
mor and insight. The book has all my good wishes. My admira- 
tion is unbounded. — Marcaret Prescorr MonracuE. 
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Are you furnishing 

a home? 

You can achieve far more satisfactory results if 
you have a really authoritative knowledge of 
Interior Decoration. This knowledge may also 
save you hundreds, even thousands of dollars, in 
1aking your purchases. 


Are you seeking 








a career? 

You will find financial reward and wonderfully interesting work in the field of Interior 
Decoration. This exceptional profession offers varied opportunities to meet your individual 
requirements. 


Learn Interior Decoration 
at home in spare time 


Group of eminent Interior Decorators have 
A created an unique plan that brings to you, in 
spare time at home, a thorough and authoritative 
training in every phase of the subject. Sponsored by 
Arts & Decoration MacazineE, this home reading 
~ course appeals alike to those 
interested in Interior Decoration 
from a cultural, practical or 
professional standpoint. 


— 


A handsome illustrated brochure gives full 
details of the course. If you are interested we 
will gladly send you a copy of the brochure 
without cost or obligation. 


ARTS & DECORATION 


Dept. 78 
43 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 








—_ 

















Leadclad 
Spanish Tile > 
—for Your Roof | 


N LEADCLAD are 
combined the quaint 
beauty of old earthen 
tile, the strength and 
lightness of steel and 
the age-old weather re- 
sistance of Lead. It 
brings to your roof all 
the character, charm and 
long life of clay tile, with 
none of its cumbersome 
weight and expense. 


Leadclad Spanish Tile 
puts a modern roof on 
the modern home. It 
carries out, to the fullest 
degree Spanish or Medi- 
teranean architecture, 
now so popular. It is 
adaptable to any type 
of building. And, once 
on, it forms a weather 
proof and lightning 
proof protection for the 
life of the building. 


Before roofing your new 
home or reroofing the 
old, get the facts about 
Leadclad. The booklets, 
“Defying Age & Time” 
and “Spanish Tile in 
Leadclad”’ tell the com- 
plete story. Write for 
them today. 


Wheeling Metal & 
Manufacturing Co. 
WHEELING ~. W.VA. 


Wheeling Metal & 
Manufacturing Co. 
Department H.B. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Please send me your 
Free Book -ets “De- 
\ fying Age & Time” and 
“Spanish Tile in Lead- 
clad.” 





NAME... 
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Fruit TREES AND BERRIES FOR THE HOME 
GARDEN 
(Continued from page 464) 


Dwarf trees are generally shorter- 
lived than standards. They de- 
mand more particular and skillful 
pruning. They must be fussed 
with more, as to fertilizing and 
cultivating, in proportion to their 
vields of fruit. They are generally 
more costly than standards, be- 
cause more skill is demanded in 
their propagation. On account of 
this and the limited call for them 
few nurserymen attempt to prop- 
agate them, and those who do 
generally carry only a very small 
assortment of varieties. They are 
nearly all shallower-rooted than 
are standards and are, therefore, 
much more easily blown over and 
thus injured or even killed by high 
winds. Therefore, except in well- 
protected gardens and where there 
is not area enough to grow stand- 
ard kinds, it is advisable to devote 
one’s attention to berries and 
grapes. 

When digging holes for trees, it 
is well to place the good surface 
soil in one pile and the poorer sub- 
soil in another. When planting, 
reverse the order; throw in the 
good soil first, so the roots will be 
advantaged; then add the poorer 
stuff last, so weeds will be dis- 
couraged when trying to make a 
start. Always tramp the earth 
very tightly down upon the roots 
to eliminate air pockets and con- 
seauent drying of the roots. 

After planting, keep the surface 
soil well cultivated by hoeing or 
harrowing, at least until mid- 
summer, to prevent both weed 
growth and loss of moisture, for a 
loose surface, being dry, is unfavor- 
able to seed germination and it 
acts like a blanket to keep mois- 
ture beneath it from evaporating. 
During the latter half of the season 
cover crops, such as crimson 
clover, buckwheat, rye and winter 
vetch sown together, or rye alone, 
or even weeds, may be allowed 
to grow, so as to save plant food, 
help ripen up the trees and bushes, 
collect leaves in the fall, and pre- 
vent loss of snow during the win- 
ter, and the washing away of soil 
on sloping ground. In the spring 
such plants must be dug or 
ploughed under for the benefit of 
the trees and bushes. 

Manure, leaves, straw, and so 
forth, may be spread beneath the 
trees as far out as the branches 
extend instead of, or in addition to, 
cover crops. This should not be 
done in the fall as mice may make 
nests in it and sally forth during 
the winter to eat the bark from the 
trees. Often trees so injured are 
killed. 

Wire netting wrapped around 


the tree trunks is often used to 
prevent damage by mice. Its 
lower end: must be buried an inch 
or two in the soil to prevent the 
animals from crawling beneath it. 
They cannot burrow under it 
while the ground is frozen, and 
they don’t attack trees when they 
can get other food. Keeping the 
surface bare in a three-foot circle 
around each tree, and_ piling the 
soil six inches deep around each 
tree trunk just before winter sets 
in, are also popular methods to 
keep mice away. 

When planning for a home fruit 
plantation, my first aim would be 
to have varieties of quality supe- 
rior to those obtainable in the 
local market; next, to ensure as 
long a period of ripening as possi- 
ble in each group, and an ade- 
quate fruit supply throughout the 
year. Omitting from this discus- 
sion strawberries and grapes, both 
of which deserve an article all to 
themselves, | would begin the sea- 
son with cherries, raspberries, and 
dewberries, the earliest varieties 
of which begin to ripen about the 
same time in June, and follow 
with the other fruits that can be 
ripened in the district. 

In the warmer parts of the coun- 
try currants, gooseberries, and 
raspberries cannot be successfully 
grown without a great deal of 
trouble, and in the warmest parts 
apples, pears, and quinces don’t 
succeed. To offset these dis- 
advantages, other fruits that fail 
in the North may take their 
places; notably, oranges, loquats, 
kumquats, figs, grapefruits, lem- 
ons, cocoanuts, and other semi- 
tropical fruits. 

Raspberries, dewberries, and 
blackberries develop new biennial 
stems each year from perennial 
roots. Occasionally a stem may 
produce some fruit during the 
autumn of the same season as it 
develops, but normally not until 
the following year. After fruiting 
the second season it dies. It may 
therefore be cut out immediately 
after the fruit has been gathered, 
for it cannot be made to live over 
winter, and it only robs the young 
stems that will bear the following 
season. Cutting it out will benefit 
the balance of the plant by direct- 
ing food to the young stems, thus 
making these hardier and more 
productive. Whether or not the 
stems are removed as suggested, 
they should always be removed 
before growth starts in spring. 

At that time all puny stems 
should be cut close to the ground, 
leaving only three to five stems to 
a hill of black and purple rasp- 


Times Building 


Clark’s 
Famous 
Cruises 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR 
LINES new oil burners. Rates 
include hotels, guides, drives, 
fees. 


125 days, $1250 to $3000 


Round the World 


s s “‘Caledonia,”’ sailing Jan. 16 


8th cruise; 19 days Japan-China, 
option 17 days India: Palestine 
and Greece; also includes Ha- 
vana, Panama Canal, Los An- 
geles, Hilo, Honolulu, Manila, 
Java, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Italy, the Riviera, Havre (Paris), 
Glasgow. Europe stop-overs. 


65 days, $600 to $1700 
Mediterranean 


ss “Transylvania,” sailing Jan. 25 


24th cruise; Spain (Madrid- 
Cordova-Granada), 15 days Pal- 
estine and Egypt; also in- 
cludes Madeira, Lisbon, Tunis, 
Carthage, Athens, Constantino- 
ple, Italy, the Riviera, Havre 
(Paris), Glasgow. Europe stop- 
overs. 


gth annual summer cruise to Norway and Medi- 
terranean; Fune 30; 52 days, $600 upward 


Frank C. Clark 


New York 














Early American 
Furniture 


Including hundreds of charming 
reproductions of genuine 
Colonial Antiques 
SHIPPED DIRECT TO YOU 
Fireside Wing Chair 
Special, $49.50 


Authentic reproduction of beautiful 
Colonial Wing Chair, roomy, comfortable, 
graceful in proportion. 


You may remit in full, or we will ship 
C. O. D. on receipt of $20 deposit. 





Send 10c (coin or stamps) for beautiful 
illustrated portfolio B-107, showing selec- 
tion of Early American reproductions in 
Mahogany and Maple. Also Banjo Clocks. 


We have an attrac- 
tive and profitable 
broposition for rep- 


Every Winthrop re- 
production is guar- 
anteed exactly as 
represented, and de- resentatives in vari- 
livered in perfect ous communities. 
condition, Write for details. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 


424 Park Square Building 
Boston, Mass. 
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Tue Revival of Lace 
Curtains is a new and 
welcome development 
in modern Interior 
Decoration. McGibbon 
is now displaying many 
exquisite window drapes 
in delicately patterned 
hand-wrought laces 
from the original centers 
of the art in Belgium, 
France and Italy. The 
curtains come in several 
lengths and are priced 
very moderately. 


McGibbon 


3 W. 37th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. W1Sconsin 7900 








$225.00. WHEELER-OKELL master craftsmanship beds are sold by 


dealers who command discriminating patronage. 


4 | 


A GA ELS LE 





All names and designs copyrighted and registered. 


HIS FOUR-POSTER in solid mahogany is one of the fifty “twin” 
or “‘ double”’ size designs pictured and described in our latest cata- WHEELER OKELL 0. 
logue sent upon receipt of ten cents. Priced F.O.B. Nashville $28.50 to B. U. 


cA Wheeler-Okell Product 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 











Arnold Bennett says: 


‘*The most striking new novel that has lately come under 
my eyes is ‘Sun and Moon.’ The subject itself is both very 
striking and fresh. . . . The novel has solid quality, and is 
quite out of the common.”’ 

SUN AND MOON. $2.50 AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


By Vincent Gowen 
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N6Ninding or 


Regulating-Yet 
they Strike 
and Chime. 


EVER before has the world 

known such marvelous time- 

keepers! All the accuracy, de- 
pendability and convenience of the fa- 
mous Telechron — available now in 
strike and chime models of exceptional 
beauty and richness. 


These Revere-Telechrons are supreme 
as timekeepers for the home. Your 
ever-faithful light current from which 
they receive their ey impulses 
insures their genuine dependability. 
No temperamental springs or batteries 
to go wrong. 

Your jeweler, department Store, or electrical dealer has 
models of Revere-Telechrons on display, and will gladly 
explain their simplicity of operation. We invite your 
inspection of this modern timekeeper. 


REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Also available without chime and strike 
movements at very reasonable cost 


Revene- 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR LITERATURE === 


Revere-Telechrons 
are available in 
many styles of beau- 
tiful and authentic 
period designs. The 
coupon below will 
bring complete lit- 
erature. 








PTT TT TLL 
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REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
Dept. BA, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me complete information about Revere-Telechron Strike and 
Chime models, which will give me correct time from my electric light cur- 
rent. 
ETT LLU LULU LLU LULL LULU LLL LULU LULA LLU LLL ALL LL 
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It shines! 


How absolutely necessary to keep 
the toilet bowl clean! And yet how 
disagreeable a task it used to be. 
For nowadays Sani-Flush removes 
every mark, stain and incrustation. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, then flush. That is all. 

Sani-Flush gets down into the 
hidden, unhealthful trap, dispels 
all foul odors . . . and you know 
how unreachable that trap is with 
a brush! Harmless to plumbing 
connections. Keep it in the bath- 
room always! 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized can. 30c in Far West. 35c in 
Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


ry Tue Hyctenic Propucts Co. 
| Canton, Ohio 1) a 














You’re right, USE CYPRESS, when i 
i you build a garage. It iseconomical— [ff 
| it resists heat and cold—and your ga- nl 
il rage lasts a lifetime when constructed ||} 
| of Louisiana Red Cypress, “The Wood | H 
| Eternal.” | | 

Write for a copy of | 


!| ARTISTICGARAGES || 
containing ce -toay ans and sug- ™“ 
gestions for both single and double garages — 
mailed free on request. 
LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS BUREAU 
509 Carondelet St. New Orleans, La. 








Sas wanting in- 
formation on old or rare 
books, hard-to-find bibliogra- 
phies and the like, are cordially 
invited to write their difficulties 
to Anne Channing, The Atlantic 
Monthly Bookshop, 8 Arlington 
street, Boston. | 
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ing the red raspberry and black- 
+ berry stems not less than six 








Fruit TREES AND BERRIES FOR THE HOME 
GARDEN 


(Continued from page 466) 


feet during late spring and early 
summer. This tends to make the 
stems sturdy and to develop 
branches much nearer the ground 
than on unpinched stems. It also 
obviates staking and trellising, 
because each stem becomes tree- 
like and capable of carrying a 
heavy load of fruit without being 
weighted to the ground. In spring 
the branches on such stems should 
be shortened to fifteen inches or 
less. 


berries and dewberries, and spac- 


inches apart, with the last prefer- 
ably a foot apart. At the same 
time the remaining canes and their 
branches should be shortened a 
third to a half. 

‘A favorite way of training 
blackberries and black raspberries 
is to pinch the growing tip of each 
green shoot with the finger nail as 
it reaches a height of two to three 


Lists oF Fruit VARIETIES o 


The varieties named below are recognized as of high quality in various 
parts of the United States and Canada. In some sections nurserymen 
carry only a few of them, but for the home orchard one may select enough 
to supply ordinary needs. It is advisable to buy stock as near home as 
possible, because the nurseryman 1s likely to have varieties best adapted 
to the locality; he is more likely to take interest and care in filling the order, 
because he hopes for ‘repeat’ business; also the short distance favors quick 
delivery, good condition of stock on arrival, and lessened cost of trans- 
portation. 

Cherry — Sour varieties, for pies and canning: Dyehouse, Early Richmond, 
Montmorency, English Morello. These ripen successionally in the order named 
and cover about a month. 

Cherry — Sweet, soft varieties, for dessert: Black Tartarian, Governor Wood, 
Elton. 

Cherry — Sweet, firm, for dessert: Bing, Lambert, Napoleon, Schmidt, Yellow 
Spanish. 

Cherry — Subacid, suitable for dessert and culinary uscs: May Duke, Royal 
Duke, Abbesse d’Oignies, Late Duke. 

Apricot — Early Golden, Breda, Royal, Hemskirke, Peach, Moorpark, 
Tilton. Of these the Moorpark is by far the most popular for home-orchard 
planting. 

Nectarine — Downton, Early Newington, Boston, Hardwicke, Elruge, New 
White, Early Violet. The nectarine is simply a smooth-skinned peach. Its 
varieties are mostly inferior to the best of the peaches. 

Peach — Cling- and semicling-stone varieties; white flesh: Waddell, Old- 
mixon Cling, Heath Cling; yellow flesh: Arp, Lemon Cling. 

Peach — Freestone, white flesh: Carman, Belle, Champion, Hiley, Mountain 
Rose, Rivers, Iron Mountain, Stevens, Stump; yellow flesh: St. John, Fitz- 
gerald, Early Crawford, Niagara, Reeves, Late Crawford, Lemon Free, Chairs, 
Crosby, Salwey (often erroneously spelled Salway). 

Plum — American; mostly culinary: Wild Goose, Milton, Hawkeye, Rolling- 
stone, Stoddard, Wyant, Forest Garden, Maquoketa, Miner, Wayland. These 
varieties are better suited to the prairie states than to the East or the Pacific 
Coast, in each of which sections the European and the Japanese varieties furnish 
superior fruit. 

Plum — European; culinary: Common Damson, French Damson, Shropshire 
Damson, — all three famous for jam, — Monarch, Middleburg, Golden Drop, 
Tennant, Italian Prune (or Fellenburg), German Prune. These varieties 
generally fail in the prairie states. 

Plum — European; dessert: McLauchlin, Yeliow Egg, Washington, Purple 
Gage, Pearl, Lawrence, Jefferson, Imperial Gage, Reine Claude, Hand, Peters, 
Bavay. These are all of the Reine Claude or Green Gage types, usually of 
unprepossessing appearance, but of the highest quality. 

Plum — Japanese: Abundance, Burbank, Satsuma, Wickson. There are 
many others, but these are the most dependable over the greatest area. 

Quince — Bourgeat, Champion, Orange, Pineapple. 

Pear — Madeleine, Manning’s Elizabeth, Rostiezer, Tyson, Wilder Early, 
Clapp Favorite, Flemish Beauty, Bartlett, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Onondaga, 
Seckel, Duchess d’Angouleme, Beurre Bosc, Comice, Beurre Hardy, Howell, 
Anjou, Sheldon, Beurre Superfin, Vermont Beauty, Worden Seckel, Lawrence, 
Vicar of Winkfield (cooking_only), Winter Nelis, Dana Hovey, Barry, Easter 
Beurre. 

Apple — Culinary, July to December inclusive: Early Harvest, Yellow Trans- 
parent, Red Astrachan, Tetofsky, Oldenburg, Hagloe, Keswick, Maiden Blush, 
Fall Pippin, Fall Jenneting, Gravenstein, Twenty Ounce, Pumpkin Sweet, 
Wealthy. 

Apple — Cooking, November to June: Bailey Sweet, Hubbardston, Rhode 
Island Greening, Rome Beauty, Baldwin, Ewalt, Smith Cider, Tolman Sweet, 
Yellow Bellflower, York Imperial, Stark, Winesap. 

Apple — Dessert, July to January: Red June, Early Strawberry, Early Joe, 
Primate, Williams, Benoni, Sweet Bough, Sops of Wine, Chenango, Late Straw- 
berry, Hawley, Fanny, St. Lawrence, Twenty Ounce, Mother, Porter, Ribston, 
Fall Pippin, Gravenstein, Cox Orange, Fameuse, Shiawassee, Wealthy, Blenheim, 
Louise, McIntosh. 

Apple — Dessert, November to May: Gilliflower, Hubbardston, Ortley, Peck 
Pleasant, Tompkins King, Wagener, Sweet Winesap, Sutton, Winter Banana, 
Westfield (Seek-No-Further), Canada Baldwin, Esopus Spitzenburg, Grimes, 
Jonathan, Lady Sweet, Opalescent, Northern Spy, Red Canada, Pomme Grise, 
Roxbury Russet, Swaar, Stayman (or Stayman Winesap), Golden Russet, 
Yellow Bellflower, Yellow Newtown. 




















It's Fun 
to Shop 
zwith Sally! 


““G(’4HOP” is scarcely 
the word to say — 
she’s so assured and 


jaunty about it. You 
love to go along. Her 
clothes are quite the 
thing as she swings ex- 
pectantly down the 
street. Her complexion 
is young, lovely. And so 
eager, alert, is her gay, 
clean mind that into this 
shop she hastens, then 
out with a bundle. Into 
that shop, then out with 
another. “Yes, this is 
the right cold cream,” 
selecting the simplest of 
two jars—the white 
fluffy insides looking 
alike, equally fragrant. 
You’d think her rather 
casual about her pur- 
chases, till home again 
she unwraps the finest 
powder money can buy. 
The cake of soap kindest 
for Sally’s skin. Sheer 
chiffon hose of wonderful 
wear. And they prove the 


finest powder, kindest 
soap, longest wearing 
sheer hose. 


Every shop trip Sally 
makes is a triumphant 
adventure. Out of mag- 
azines and newspapers 
she gathers the news that 
means getting what she 
wants, in the style and 
quality she wants it, at 
a price it is right to 
expect to pay. She never 
wishes after she’s bought 
one thing that she’d con- 
sidered longer and bought 
another. For Sally is sure. 
She has faith in her own 
good judgment and taste. 
Her choices come from 
an easy, happy survey of 
all that is buyable. 

SaLtLy reads the ad- 
vertisements and _ re- 
members their news. 


e 
If you read the advertise- 
ments regularly, you can 
appraise what you buy 


with the clear, calm judg- 
ment of a professional 






































3 Kernerator-equipped residence 
— of Mr. J. W. Saunders, Pres., 
Sanders Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
S. A. Gilmore, Tulsa, Builder. 
Bolloite & Louck, Kansas City, 
Mo., Architects. 










Don’t Spoil YOUR 
Home with Garbage Cans 


A GARBAGE can in your front yard — 
would you be proud of it? Would it 
look sanitary? Of course not, yet it’s just 
as big an eye-sore to you, a work-maker 
and a health menace in the back yard. 
Why not get rid of garbage cans and rubbish 
piles forever? It’s so easy — just have the 
Kernerator built into the regular chimney of 
your new home. Only rarely can it be in- 
stalled in existing homes. 

All waste—not only garbage, but tin cans, old 


UCReoR Wp & BL herd 


~~ rn ne 


papers, sweepings and rubbish — is dropped ape 
through a handy hopper door. An occasional low as $95 
match burns the air-dried accumulation com- and the 
pletely, except for non-metallic objects which po up wd 


are flame sterilized for removal with the ashes. little more. 


Write for booklet “The Sanitary Elimina- 
tion of Garbage and Household Waste”. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
Offices in 89 cities 723 E.WaterSt. Milwaukee, Wis. r 
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“Garbage and .Waste Disposal 
‘without Leaving the Kitchen, 
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Can Show Individuality 


You can easily inject a note of smartness and modernity 
into your bathroom which is sorrowfully lacking in the 
ordinary home. A Stasco Seat will do this very thing. 
It’s all white with Ivory (Sheet Pyralin Covered) finish 
—the very same material used for the Pyralin Toilet 
Ware on your dressing table. 


Even though you find Stasco Seats in the finest homes, 
the cost is very moderate. Easy to clean and guaranteed 
for 5 years against cracking, peeling or discoloring. 


Ask your plumber 


STANDARD TANK & SEAT COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 











THE SPIRIT 
OF THE GARDEN 


By Martha Brookes Hutcheson 


| jaro now this fascinating book has 
been available only in a high- 
priced edition. It has been deemed 
worth while to issue it in a cheaper 
form, utilizing the same plates and the 
same beautiful illustrations. It is a book 
as practical in its suggestions for all 
who have gardens to make as it is in- 
spiring to the contented few whose 
gardens are complete. In terms clear 
even to the beginner, one of the highest 
American authorities on landscape 
architecture here presents the principles 
that form the basis of landscape design. 

$3.50 at all booksellers 




















beautify bathrooms 


with 


MORTON 


‘VENETIAN 
STEEL CABINETS 




















You will be delighted with a MORTON ‘‘Venetian’’ Cabinet in your 
bathroom. The large, artistically etched mirror completely conceals a 
steel, white enameled cabinet. It makes modern bathrooms more 
attractive and is especially recommended for remodeling old bathrooms. 
Lasts a lifetime —costs nothing to maintain — kept spotless and 
sanitary with a damp cloth. Four sizes, all reasonably priced. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


(Worron (V)anueacrorinc Company 


5173 WEST LAKE STREET-CHICAGO,ILL.,U.S.A. 
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SCRIM 


Czyor Overdrapes and 


Glass Curtains 


SOLID COLORS 
TWO TONE EFFECTS 
STRIPE EFFECTS 
WHITE ECRU & PLAIDS 


SUNFAST AND WASHABLE 


SOLD BY LEADING 
STORES EVERYWHERE 


Write FoR BOOKLET 


FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD Inc. 


BOSTON, MASS 













AN EXACT REPRODUCTION 
OF AN EARLY AMERICAN 


Whale Oil Lamp 


Pe, e e an 
"Cone Painting 
For decorating 
fancy hand- 
kerchiefs, 
scarfs, pillow 
tops, table runners, 
dresses, drapes. Any- 
body candoit, 
quickly, easily. Com- 
plete trial outfit, only 
$1.00. Includes silk 
crepe handkerchief, 
with marked design; 
3 bottles color; 1 tube 
plastic white; 1 pack- 
age metallic gold; 1 
brush; 6 cones; ex- 
| licit instructions. 
Finished handkerchief and ma- 

|terials would cost many times 
fase is completely wi ined withacordeockee. | | MOre in stores; you pay only $1.00. 


The overall height is twenty-two inches. 
An unusual value you will surely agree. It | Order today! 







Special 


at $10 


HE thought 
you give to the 
careful choice of 


tasteful and at- 
tractive pieces for 
the adornment of 
your library will be well rewarded when you 
send for this interesting copy of a lamp of 
old New England — at a reasonable price 
$10.00. The shade is of parchment paper 
with a hand painted coaching scene. The 
arm is adjustable that the lamp may_be 





ant a 


will make your library more livable when 
the logs flame bright on the open hearth 
these cool Autumn evenings. Just the gift 
for the young friend who, subjected to 


eee 


FREE 1928 ‘Yearbook,’ 96 pages, profusely illustrated, 
Cupid’s dart, is soon to have a library of pictures and describes hundreds of the newest, loveliest 
her own. Send us no money. Simply for- things, low in price; easily, quickly decorated and splendid 
ward the coupon below and we will send for gifts. “‘Yearbook"’ shows over 200 wood novelties, as 
the lamp to you. We give you five days well as occasional furniture, shi c 
FREE examination. At the end of that 1 tena ; Aesa8, 4 m 
time, return the lamp to us or send us your ped knockdown for convenience 
% and economy; parchment shades; 


check for $10.00. 
glass, white china, gesso-poly- 
DANIEL LOW AND COMPANY chrome and iron novelties. Many 


Diamonds, Jewels, Silver and Gift Wares special offers. A postal brings it, 


’ 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 free 
254 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. ee 
Send me one of your Early American 
Lamps, with the understanding that I 1928 ‘‘How-to-do Book’’ tells 





may keep it for five days for free examina- 
tion and at the end of that time I will 
either return it to you or send you my 
check for $10.00. Please also send me a 
FREE copy of your Year Book of jewelry, 
silverware and gifts. 


the easiest way to do home 
artcraft — wood, cone-painting, shades and the season's 
novelties. Complete color suggestions. Regularly $1.00, 
only 50c if you mention this advertisement. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


SRE oc cisictcteoticwiiins ahi ucsnlencdahaheoedepeveamntes » 

Adadvess Department K-22, 913 Van Buren Street, Chicago 
/ W viccicciesiets anise siewneuniesinsiamileicktaiss 11928 Yearbook" is FREE 
City tonite State...... REMEMBER! Cone outfit, only $1. 

















KEYST ONE 


KEYSTONE RUST -VESLSTIN emeper ste! 


“Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


For more lasting sheet metal work—roofing, gutters, spouting, conductor pipe, ventila- 
tors, and like uses—specify APOLLO-KEYSTONE rust-resisting Galvanized Sheets. 
vice and protection. We manufacture high grade Steel 
Sheets and Tin Plates for all purposes. Sold by leading 
which roofing tin plates are adapted. These plates are metal merchants. Used by expert roofers and sheet metal 
fireproof, durable, econom:cal; and give unexcelled ser- contractors. Send for FACTS and ROOFING TIN booklets. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 






Also demand KEYSTONE Copper Steel Roofing Tin 
Plates for tin roofs, valleys, flashings, and all uses to 




















Fruit TREES AND BERRIES FOR THE HOME 
GARDEN 


(Continued from page 468) 


Apple, Crab — For jelly: Red Siberian, Yellow Siberian, Transcendent, Hy- 


slop, Martha, Excelsior, Whitney 


Blackberry — Wilson, Blowers, Eldorado, Joy, Memsnage pains, Ward, 


Taylor, Kittatinny. 


Currant — White: White Dutch, White Grape, White Transparent, White 


Imperial. 


Currant — Red: Pomona, Diploma, Fay, Wilder, Red Cross, Perfection, 


Victoria. 


Currant — Black: Black Champion, Black Victoria, Boskoop Giant, Prince of 


Wales. 
Dewberry — Lucretia, Mayes. 


Gooseberry — Red: Red Jacket, Poorman; white or yellow: Chautauqua, 


Columbus, Downing, Pearl, Smith. 


Raspberry — Yellow: Golden Queen; purple: Shaffer, Cardinal, Royal Purple, 
Columbian; black: Cumberland, Kansas, Black Diamond, Farmer (or Plum 
Farmer), Gregg, Gault, Scarff; red: Ranere, Brilliant, Cuthbert, Herbert, 
Marlboro, Perfection, Ontario, La France, Latham, Erskine, June. 





TRANSFERRED TO WASHINGTON 


| 
(Continued from page 422) | 


forgotten your wicker plant box,’ 
she called from the kitchen. ‘1’ll 
take it down.’ 

I noticed as she passed me that 
there was something in the plant 
box covered with brown paper, 
but I remembered that I had 
packed in it a bag of grain and 
sunflower seeds given me by a 
farmer to feed to winter birds, 
and I supposed she had tidily 
covered it up. Together the laun- 
dress and I waved good-bye to 
the van, and it went rocking and 
surging out of town. 

Light of heart, I turned the 
janitor loose on the empty apart- 
ment, and went out to pay some 
farewell calls before going to the 
hotel where we were to stay while 
Phineas completed his work be- 
fore we should take the train. 

Next day I dropped into the 
flat to give it a final inspection 
and to bequeath my matches and 
choice collection of cleaning fluids 
to a neighbor. 

They were gone. 

Horrified, | flew to the janitor. 
‘Did you see a box of matches, 
said I, ‘and a can of brass polish, 
and a bottle of wood alcohol, and 
some Energine, and some Sterno, 
and some straw-hat cleaner, and a 
lot of dry-cleaning fluid, and some 
oil, and some oily rags?’ 

‘No’m,’ said he. ‘They went 
off all right. Miss Lindy, she 
packed them in your plant box. 
She told me the men forgot — ’ 

My veins congealed. I could see 
the rats and mice dancing by 
moonlight in that van, enjoying 
that bag of grain, enjoying the 
sunflower seeds, enjoying the 
matches — not safety matches 
either, but entirely unsafe ones 
that the grocer had sent me by 
mistake. Insured, of course. But 


what about incendiary persons 
who set fire to their own stores? 
Could I legally get insurance? | 
Besides, I did n’t want insurance. | 
I wanted our things. Should | tell | 
Phineas? What good would it do? 
The distance from Pittsburgh, 
where we had been living, to 
Washington, whither the van was 
bound, was such that they ought 
to be over the dangerous part of | 
the mountains by this time. Ac- | 
cording to schedule the van ought | 
to be going over Barbara Friet- 
chie’s bridge right now. Besides, 

if they had trouble, they had 
promised to telegraph. | did not 
know then what | know now: thet 
nearly any man indigenous south 

of Baltimore will promise a lady 
anything, anything, anything; and 
that he will later do exactly as he 
sees fit. 

We took our train as per agree- 
ment. We arrived. I made 
Phineas hurry through a_ ten- 
minute breakfast at the station, 
and we sped to the house. No 
van. We waited. Phineas had to 
go to his laboratory and take his | 
oath and register and start work. 

I stayed on guard and took my | 
oath at home. At any moment, of | 
course, they might drive up. | 
Hours passed. | telephoned to the 
headquarters of the moving com- 
pany. No, the men had n’t been 
heard from. Yes, they were sup- 
posed to arrive yesterday. Yes, 
they had orders to telephone or | 
telegraph their whereabouts if de- | 
tained. The superintendent was as_ | 
anxious as | was. He would let me 

know. All this in the romantic | 
Southern voice. They might come | 
very late that night, and, if they 

did, they would ‘sholey’ unload so | 
that we could have our furniture. | 

Night came. We could not go to 
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| May-flowering Tulips 
J Because they surpass in size, color, elegance 
by of form, and lasting qualities, any other spring 
flowers. They happily fill the gap between the 
} earliest bloomers and the later Iris and 
AF Peonies. For three weeks you may have their 
’ delightful. company at a minimum of cost if 
you plant this fall. We suggest planting some 
B> of each class to enjoy to the full the wonderful we 
PS _—-variety of form and color. FFE 


| Dreer’s Six Super-Superb Darwins 


This set is made up of the very finest sorts in distinct and attractive colors, 
¥ _ and of unusual lasting qualities. 

E 3 each of the 6 sorts, 18 bulbs for $1.40 12 each of the 6 sorts, 72 bulbs for $4.50 
H> 6 each of the 6 sorts, 36 bulbs for $2.50 25 each of the 6 sorts, 150 bulbs for $8.50 


! Dreer’s Charming Cottage Tulips 


T Exquisite in form and color, these should be planted liberally. We offer a 
selection of a dozen of the best sorts. 
q 3 each of the 12 sorts, 36 bulbs for $2.00 12 each of the 12 sorts, 144 bulbs for $6.50 
6 each of the 12 sorts, 72 bulbs for $3.50 25 each of the 12 sorts, 300 bulbs for $12.00 
} Both offers include delivery by Express or Parcel 
f Post to any Post Office within the United States. 
% Our AUTUMN CATALOG offers practically everything in Bulbs, Plants, and Seeds which 
y may be planted in the Autumn. We will be pleased to send a copy without cost on receipt 
of application. Please mention this publication. 


= 
HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street Philadelphia, Penna. 
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BOBBINK @ ATKINS 


cAsk for 
Catalog 





EVERGREENS 


For September and October Planting 


Coniferous Evergreens, including grafted Blue Spruce, Koster and 
Moerheimi varieties, Junipers, Taxus, and a complete collection of 
other desirable species, and Broad-leaf Evergreens. 

Our Specialties include deciduous and evergreen Azaleas, Chinese 
Magnolias, Cotoneasters, Climbing Hydrangeas, Japanese Maples, 
Lilacs, and other rare and unusual varieties. Ask for complete list. 





Hardy Herbaceous Plants. Complete catalogue of new and old- 
fashioned flowers, Heucheras, Hemerocallis, Trollius, Veronica, 
Delphiniums, Marshmallows, Peonies, and Iris. A table indicating 
flowering period, color and height is a feature. 


ROSES 


For Autumn and Spring Planting 


A revised edition of Roses by Bobbink & Atkins is ready. Correct descrip- 
tions are given of nearly one thousand varieties of desirable Roses, with 
comments on their merits and demerits. 


In your request it is important to state definitely what 
you int to plant as we issue several catalogues 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 














the hotel, for they might drive up 
at any hour. We fished out a 
Gloucester hammock and a garden 
swing from the landlord’s stor- 
age corner of the cellar, got our 
steamer rugs out of the machine, 
and went to sleep. Phineas had 
his overcoat ready so that he 
might rush out at a moment’s 
notice, should the van arrive. 

It did not arrive. The whole of 
the next day passed. Phineas was 
for taking turns with me on guard 
while I went out for meals, but | 
assured him that I had very little 
appetite, and that I preferred to be 
there, and to have him bring me 
little picnics at close of business 
hours. I had three treasures of 
household equipment that I had 
brought with me carefully in my 
hatbox: a white Wedgwood tea- 
pot, a beautiful ancient tablespoon 
that had been one of my wedding 
presents from Phineas’s mother, 
and a blue lustre bowl given me 
by a friend as a farewell present 
after the van had gone. These 
three I used to good advantage 
when Phineas brought me cleverly 
selected meals. | believe there is a 
species of hornbill that walls its 
wife up in a hollow tree, and 
brings food to her devotedly while 
she stays inside. As the third day 
went by, I began to get a sort of 
hornbill complex; I began to feel 
that provisions and tidings of the 
world must always be brought to 
me from outside. 

‘I’m sorry you feel worried,’ 
protested Phineas. ‘That van’s 
all right.’ 

I gazed at him with guilty 
eyes.. Oh, happy young man, 
thought I. He does not know 
about that box of matches, that 
bottle of alcohol, that can of 
brass polish with cover none too 
well screwed down — ‘Inflam- 
mable mixture. Do not use near 
fire or flame.’ 

At this juncture, while I ex- 
plored the cellar for a possible 
chair, the doorbell rang. Phineas 
flew. 

‘It’s Mrs. Brainerd,’ he called, 
‘and she says come up to their 
house for dinner. Dr. Brainerd’s 
out there with the car.’ 

‘Oh, we can’t,’ I gasped, run- 
ning up to give thanks for the in- 
vitation. 

‘Agatha has set her heart on it,’ 
called Dr. Brainerd from the car. 
‘You must come.’ 

‘Jason has set his heart on it,’ 
said Agatha. ‘You must come.’ 

‘But we can’t!’ | was desperate. 
“We have to be here to meet the 
van, or,’ I added fearfully, ‘to 
receive a telegram!’ By this time 
I knew why the men had not tele- 


graphed. They were fighting fire 
in the mountains far from aid. 
Telegraph! How could they tele- 
graph? Probably the whole Cum- 
berland forest was afire, too. 

“You must come,’ Mrs. Brainerd 
was saying. ‘Vans are always ten 
days late. We’ve got two whole 
roast chickens, and we’ve had an 
unexpected invitation out to 
Sunday dinner to-morrow. We 
can’t be expected to eat up two 
whole large chickens to-night. 
Please come.’ 

‘Oh, I’m so sorry,’ quoth I, 
‘but I could n’t eat a morsel if | 
went away from the sound of that 
telephone!’ 

‘Then I shall bring some 
chicken to you,’ said she, starting 
down the steps. 

‘Oh, no!’ I called. ‘Truly we 
have n’t anything to eat it out 
of except a white Wedgwood tea- 
pot — ’ but she had gone. 

In fifteen minutes, back they 
came. ‘We’ve come to take din- 
ner with you,’ observed our visitor 
cheerfully. ‘Bring it right into 
their kitchen, Jason, and we'll 
light their oven to warm up the 
rolls.’ And there she was, making 
for our kitchen with a coffee 
percolator in one hand and a tray 
of rolls in the other; and there was 
Dr. Brainerd, our honored Chief, 
with a camp cooker containing the 
chickens, and a picnic hamper 
filled with silver, cups, glasses, 
table linen, and covered casseroles 
of vegetables, piping hot. 

When our astonishment had 
quieted down a little, | began to 
wonder where we could sit. 

‘We can bring down the ham- 
mock and the garden swing, and 
sit on them in front of the fire- 
place,’ said I, ‘but I’m not sure 
what we can do for a table.’ 

‘Oh, Margaret, we thought of 
that,’ said Agatha soothingly. 
‘Jason has a card table in the car.’ 

Not only a card table, but also 
a set of folding camp chairs came 
out of that car, together with a 
block of ice, a plate of salad, some 
fruit, «a chocolate cake, some 
honey, some cream for the coffee, 
a vase of flowers for the centre- 
piece, and some jam. 

And so the four of us sat down 
to dinner, at the little table spread 
with dainty linen, before the 
crackling October fire. There was 
something perfectly irresistible 
and unforgettable about that 
festival occasion — our first com- 
pany dinner imported by the com- 
pany themselves! At length, with 
lingering enjoyment, we finished 
the dessert, and brought in the 
fragrant coffee in its percolator, 
and the cream. 























i! Protection 
Notice how Page Chain Link Fence—with its 
distinctive square mesh—is on guard around 
hundreds of homes. Back of it children play 
in safety—and property is secure from tres- 
passing. Sturdily constructed of copper bear- 
ing steel, heavily galvanized after weaving. 
All fittings, too, zinc coated to resist rust. 


National Services 


A nearby Page distributor will submit plans 
and estimates without obligation. Write for 
literature and his name. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
215 North Michigan Ave. Dept. J5 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


PAGE “ise FENCE 


America’s first wire fence s since 1883 
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Evergreen Walls That Never Break 
Prrssting oves gales, beating from the open sea, 


rushing over a hilltop, or roaring across the plains, 

may bend a group of Jack Pines, but rarely does a 
tree break. Swaying, bending, twisting, they come back 
unscathed. Because of their hardiness Jack Pines are ideal 
for seashore planting, resisting wind and salt spray. 
Large size trees for quick effect are available at Hicks. 

Big Lindens, Oaks, Maples, with tops as wide as the 
road, can be moved successfully by our methods. Dug 
today, they can be in place tomorrow, unless distance 
©] prevents. 

: Here, too, you can find shrubs so large that you will 
need only one for results, instead of four or more small 
ones crowded together. 

Come to the nursery, select and tag the 
trees you want. If you cannot come, ask for 
a copy of Home Landscape, which contains 
much information about the rare evergreens, 
shrubs and trees found at Hicks. 


Hicks Nurseries 
Box B, Westbury, L. I1., New York 
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a y- bring the Joys of Springtime to as many of 
our friends as possible, we make the following 
very Special Offers. All bulbs are top size, first quality, 
sure to give you beautiful blooms next season and for 
years to come—for examples, here are the 


Sensational Prize Winners of the Flower Shows! 


New! + Rare! i Wonderful! 


DARWINS:! 


Eight gorgeous varieties to delight the soul of the tulip lover — 
truly a connoisseur’s collection 


Offer A—A $29.00 value for $24.00 


Doz. 
Chant de Cygne. Glowing salmon-scarlet, shaded soft rose. Height, 26in........ $4.50 
City of Haarlem. Glittering scarlet, black center, edged white. Height, 24in..... 3.50 
King George V. Bright rosy red, shaded cerise, with white center. Very large and 
strong flowers of perfect shape. Height, 30 im... 20... cc ccccsrscccccccscncse 25 


La Fiancee. Deep rose, edged light rose. Large flower on tall stem. Height, 25in. 3.25 
Louise de la Valliere. Delicate soft pink. Large, oval-shaped flower. Height, 


PESO O TE ECC CTO CT UR eee 


Walter T. Ware. Deep golden yellow, slightly shaded orange. Globular flower, 
reflexing at the top. Very handsome. Height, 18in....................... 3.25 


1 dozen each of above 8 rare varieties, $24.00 postpaid 





3 Great Collections for Everyone 
who has a garden — very exceptional values! 
Offer B: 100 Darwin Tulips......... $3.50 


Choicest, first class bulbs, sure to bloom. Special mixture made up especially for 
us from ten of the finest named varieties — not at all the ordinary field-grown 
mixture usually sold. 

A $6.00 value for only $3.50 or if 

you prefer, 50 bulbs for $2.00 


Offer C: The Heralds of Spring 


——/ 
200 as peueSamaiten, 25 each of the following $7.00 


Snowdrops (Single); Glory of the Snow, Blue; Grape Hyacinths, heavenly blue; 
Blue Squills (Scilla sibirica); Blue Bells (Scilla campanulata); White Blue Bells; 
Wood Hyacinths (Scilla nutans); Winter Aconites. 


Offer D: Virginia Grown Daffodils and Narcissi 
Pn Dein anes for Naturalizing and Lawn Planting 
| 
Our Old Dominion Collection in choicest mix- 
| 1400 bulbs ture of airy and medium Trumpets, short 1000 bulbs 
| cupp a a ee. All a 
quality bu rown in Virgini thei 
| $8.50 culture has flourished since Colonial age. a $82.00 











—And be sure not to overlook this very popular 
STANDARD BULB COLLECTION 


Offer E z 1000 Spring flowering bulbs as noted below — 
° Pe ET IN i. 6.6 bo cb.cecckecduckbucekss 
100 Single Early Tulips in 10 named varieties............. ve 
100 Double Early Tulips in 10 named varieties. ................0.0 cece eeeeee 7.00 
*100 Darwin Tulips in 10 named varieties. Immense flowers on stems 2% feet tall 5.00 
*100 Cottage Tulips in 10 named varieties. The tulips of your Grandmother's 


$55.00 





derful pastel shades 
100 Grape Hyacinths — Heavenly Blue. Charming inthe Border or Rockery.. 4.00 





100 Bedding Hyacinths — 4 different colors... .. 2... 0... 66 ee eee eee 14.00 
100 Dog Tooth Violets — (Erythronium)....................2022..2022--4+ 5,00 
100 Glory of the Snow — (Blue Chionodaxa) — Loveliest of early Spring flowers 
i Badic duke dre ciwe dew ednets sev gc ddUpevendagseloeelaeven 00 
100 Crocus in 4 colors first size bulbs. ......... 2.0.0... eee eee eee eee nee 4.00 
NE 55 Caner Men oe Akane padre cans 6S 84 Kay mew Gdbawdeeeetoere ede $61.50 


* Bloom in May and June. All the rest bloom in April and May — the Crocus 
earliest of all, as soon as the snow melts. 


NOTE — Any single group may be ordered separately at 
price listed above. Send for our complete Full Bulb List. 


Schlings Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
E8th Street and Madison Avenue, New York City 


N.B. — All Bulbs sent Postpaid, except on orders from Canada and West of the Mississippi 
add 35c to each collection to cover extra postage. 
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Plant Now 
Regal Lily 





LANT it before the ground 

freezes, so that next Summer 
you can have the lovely regal 
beauty of its high-headed, fra- 
grance-giving blooms. 
Blooms born in abundantclusters, 
sometimes ten to a single stalk. 
They are an exquisite pearly 
white, with under side of petals 
tinged with a brownish pink,defy- 
ing description. 
No matter where you live, this 
choice lily will thrive and mul- 





LILY PRICES P 
Per 10 | Per 100 


inch bulbs ¥ . ‘ 

<= "a = tiply. Needs no petting. 

s.* - 7.00} 65 

9“ «« 800) 75 Send for 

os ee Hardy and Alpine Plant 
Catalog 


You have wanted an illustration side by 
side of each plant’s name and description. 
Now here it is ready for you. Pages and 
pages of them. 











In this catalog you’ll find a surprising array 
° of hardy plants, flowering bulbs and the in- 
The Wayside creasingly interesting Alpine or rock plants. 
Gardens Co. 


Mentor, Ohio 


Send for it. Don’t include postage. We 
feel that’s our part. 





| 


$1,700 BUYS ALL THE MATERIALS 
FOR THIS CRYSTAL GARDEN 


HERE'S a practical, fully-equipped greenhouse, big 
enough to give you all the joys of winter gardening, loads 
of flowers for cutting, and an early start on your out-of-doors 
garden each year. 

$1,700 buys everything with which to build and equip it, 
heating included. Only mason’s materials to be added. Others 
cost less and more, materials only, or erected and fully 
equipped. 

Write for pictures, plans and specifications now. Also for 
particulars of our convenient budget payment plan. 


HITCHINGS AND COMPANY 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


BEAUTIFUL 











TRANSFERRED TO WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 472) 


‘Coffee always makes Jason 
talkative,’ observed Agatha, pour- 
ing it busily. ‘Does it your’ 

‘It makes me review all my past 
misdeeds,’ said I, accepting a cup, 
‘but it can’t make me any worse 
than I already am to-night — ’ 
and my mind snapped back to the 
subject I had actually forgotten 
all the evening—to matches, 
wood alcohol — 

‘Here they are!’ exclaimed 
Phineas, amazingly apropos. And 
there they were, lanterns swing- 
ing, the shadowy bulk of the great 
van looking larger than life-size on 
the road. I was so glad to see them 
that I never even mentioned tele- 
grams. But they explained that 
they had had room in the van for a 
li’l shipment of goods from an- 
other customer, to be delivered at 
a taown that was a right smart 
piece no’th of Baltimo’, so they 
had gone up that way first, to 
avoid unloading twice; and when 
they started down our way they 


had engine trouble, and had been 
in and out of service stations ever 
since. All this they affably told 
us as they whisked our furniture, 
in perfect condition, into place. 
What was there for me to say, 
except to join in the infectious 
gayety of their coming into 
port? 

‘Where do you want this plant 
box to go?’ inquired Phineas, as 
one of the giants came carrying it 
in. 

‘Let me see,’ said I, and lifted 
up one tiny corner of the brown 
paper carefully. and peeped in. 
There they all were, intact, the 
matches, the alcohol, the brass 
polish, the Energine, the bag of 
grain, the straw-hat cleaning 


fluid, and the oily rags. I tucked 
back the paper securely. 

‘Until I have a chance to look 
it over,’ said | decisively, ‘it goes 
out into the garden, on top of the 
galvanized ash can in the drive- 
way — near the hose.’ 





HeatinGc THe House sy Gas 
(Continued from page 416) 


say that in most instances the 
pipes in existence along the pres- 
ent streets are not anywhere near 
large enough tocarry the volumeof 
gas required for the heating as well 
as the lighting load. The cost of 
new installation is one in which the 
thoughtful consumer with a New 
England conscience must feel ob- 
liged to take an interest. 

For hot-air installation, it is 
advisable in the case of new con- 
struction to have a large intake 
centrally situated in the house. 
The reception hall is the most 
strategic point for this location. 
In addition, intakes in each room 
are desirable. This gives a con- 
siderable circulation, so that the 
air moves through all the rooms 
all of the time. With a humidify- 
ing system, the air is moist as well 
as warm. 

The heat may also be regulated 
so that a perfectly uniform tem- 


perature is maintained within 
the house no matter how acrobatic 
the thermometer becomes out- 
side. One thermostat is generally 
sufficient for a house not larger 
than six or seven rooms. The 
thermostat should be placed on 
an inside wall, one where as many 
rooms as possible come together. 
The thermostat may be set for 
any desired temperature, from 
the one the theoretic hygienists 
recommend, which is not higher 
than sixty-eight, to the one the 
most mature member of the family 
usually prefers, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of seventy-two. 
From this thermostat the flow 
of fuel is entirely regulated. 
Nobody needs to go down to the 
cellar once during the year to do 
anything more than stand in 
thankful enthusiasm in front of 
the heating system. The pilot 
light operates automatically to 
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CHAIN LINK 
Dy es 


manent value. 





219 Stewart Block 


in® 
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OCTOBER 


and 


WIRE 
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8 gw right fence is as essential a part of a home as 
the house and plantings — all alike reflect the 
taste of the home owner. Whatever your preference, 
send your inquiry to Stewart, who make and build 
both Wrought Iron and Chain Link Fences of per- 


Stewart designs give unrestricted opportunity for the 
gratification of personal preferences, with a uniform 
standard of honest value running throughout. 


Let us send you the Catalog—and please men- 
tion whether Iron or Wire claims your interest 


The Stewart Iron Works Company 


Incorporated 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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2c. stamp. Folder Free. 





Label Dahlias, Gladioli, Cannas, etc. and know the varieties next Spring. 
No. 1 label, wired, fastens to stem of Dahlias or Glads, ready for use. Also for 
trees and shrubs, $1.35 per 100 postpaid. Labels last forever. No ink used. 

Writing always plain. No. 51 for pot plants or garden use, stake 8 in. tall | 
$1.75 per 100. No. 52, Io in. tall $2.co per 1co. Postpaid. 


Sold by many seedsmen 











and nurserymen. 


West Cheshire, 


IRON 





Samples sent for 


Ball and Socket Mfg. Co. 


Conn. | 
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» The Lonesome Road 


By LUCY FURMAN 


mountaineers. 
novel founded on the intense friend- 
ship between 
Stoll, 
and Ben, one of the 
rm ye As they grow older gy 
fin 

spoiled beauty, imperious an 
willed, sets her heart on the daring 
and high- tempered Ben. Miss Fur- 
man’s 
dialogue. Readers of her previous 
stories will know the extent of her 
familiarity with the life she depicts. 


UCY FURMAN is already known 
for her stories of the Southern 
Here she writes a 


two boys — Jared 
grandson of Preacher Stoll, 
‘wild Har- 


friendship less easy. Pop 


self. 


characters live in their 


$2.00 
At All Booksellers 
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DREER’S 


Garden Roses ™. 
for Fall Planting | 


It is generally conceded by both sunleteil and advanced amateur Rose 
enthusiasts that the very best results are likely to be obtained from dormant 
plants set out in the autumn. We have just issued a 


Special Rose Catalogue 


containing a marvelous offering of dormant plants for Fall planting, 
of the World's Choicest Varieties. It also contains complete cultural 
directions which, if followed, should enable anyone to grow Roses to 
perfection. 

A modern Garden of Roses could not be started with a finer collec- 
tion than the famous 


DREER DOZEN HYBRID-TEAS 
This collection is made up of twelve truly high-grade varieties that will be a 
outstanding varieties noted for their credit to any garden. 
freedom of bloom, length of blooming 
season and wide range of colors. It We will supply one each of the Dreer 
includes such famous varieties as Sou- Dozen, in strong two-year-old dormant 
venir de Claudius Pernet, Radiance, Los lants for $11.00, delivered to any 
Angeles, Imperial Potentate, etc., etc. Pee Office in the U. S. Fall Cata- 
Altogether you will find it a selection of logue also mailed free on request. 


HENRYA. DREER, 1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 











ae 
ye yz Pedigreed Bulbs | 


se Fall is the time to plant bulbs for a seul 


splendent springtime garden, For your 
consideration a selection of a few of the 
outstanding varieties of Darwin, Cottage 
and Breeder Tulips are listed below. All 


Ww a Be 
You YW bulbs imported direct from Holland. Care- 
e WW. ing fully selected for largest sizes only. 














New Lowered Prices 

Darwin Color Price Per 100 
Princess Elizabeth Rose Pink .............:00+-+--+--- $5.00 
Baronne Tonnaye Vivid Pink > 
Bartigon Carmine Crim.on . 4.00 
Rev. H. Ewbank Lilac, Blue Base . .. 4.00 
La Tulipe Noire Nearly Black .... - 4.75 
Clara Butt Salmon Pink ~ wees 
Valentine i ee . 5.00 
Scarlet Beauty Scarlet va aoe 4.28 
SE ae 4,00 
Pride of Haarlem Rose Carmine ............ 3.75 
Golden Bronze Name Describes Color ...... 4.75 


Cardinal Manning Rosy Violet, Salmon Shaded £ 00 
1200 Bulbs—100 of each $49.00 
600 Bulbs— 50 of each ... 25.00 
300 Bulbs— 25 of each 12.75 


Superfine Mixtures—Largest Size Bulbs 











Darwin Tulips .. 17 Varieties 100 for $3. 00 
Breeder Tulips ... me 50 
Cottage Tulips 8, iis ” 3 00 
Early Single Tulips Pe * *. 2 
Early Double Tulips 12 3.00 
ee eee 5 ~ 2 
Hyacinths .......... 10 " 13. 75 


50 bulbs of any of the above at the 100 rate. 

All Prices Include Delivery Charges. 
Handsome Free Catalog in full colors pictures a great 
variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus, Peon- 
ies, Lilies, etc. It’s yours for the asking. Write today! 


R. H. SHUMWAY, SEEDSMAN :: Dept. “B’’ 


Established 1870 
118-122 So. First St. Rockford, Illinois 
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STABILIZED BY KOLL 


This 


charming 


Entrance 


will beautify 
any fine 
home 


bared see so many beautiful homes 
these days! And then you see 
other homes which somehow just miss 
beauty and charm because of faulty 
entrance design. 

Hartmann-Sanders, realizing the folly 
of spoiling fine homes with haphazard 
entrances, determined to devote their 
highly specialized experience to creat- 
ing entrances of artistic excellence. 


Today, largely on the advice of archi- 


























tects and experienced builders, many 
home owners are turning to these 
finer entrances for greater home 
beauty and charm. 


Write for catalog M-52 of model en- 
trances. Or send 30c for additional 
catalog M-34 of pergolas and garden 
equipment. Hartmann-Sanders Co. 
2163 Elston Avenue, Chicago. Eastern 
Office and Showroom: 6 East 39th 
Street, New York City. 


HARTMANN‘SANDERS 


Pergolas 
Rose Arbors 


Garden Equipment 


Colonial Entrances Koll 


Columns 














HEaTING THE House sy Gas 
(Continued from page 474) 


ignite the gas when a drop in 
the temperature makes more heat 
necessary. As soon as enough is 
furnished to satisfy the degree 
on the thermostat the gas auto- 
matically ceases to flow until the 
house cools below the same point, 


when the faithful pilot starts 
the heat production once more. 
Since no gas can come through 
if the pilot does not burn, we 
have a safe, odorless, perfectly self- 
attended and regulated source of 
heat. 


~~? 


CuatTs ON ANTIQUES 
(Continued from page 408) 


moulds and of a typical three- 
mould pattern are known to have 
come from Stoddard—a_ few 
from Keene. But these are of the 
thick, green metal which we 
associate with those factories, and 
are quite different in texture from 
the delicate, clear glass general!y 
known as three-mould. I have 
seen a few pieces in amethyst and 
a rich, deep blue, but by far the 
greatest number are of that deli- 
cate, creamy white, which inspired 
one writer to speak of them as 
‘blown pieces of liquid lustre.’ 

Many attempts have been 
made to classify the various pat- 
terns on three-mould glass and to 
arrive thereby at some idea of 
where or at how many places it 
may have been made. This seems 
to me a futile effort. One would 
have to come to the conclusion 
that dozens of factories made it, 
each with a slight variation in 
pattern from the others. Take, 
for instance, the motive known as 
‘sunburst,’ which is a four-sided 
frame within which straight lines 
radiate from a centre. In the four 
photographs shown this month 
I am able to count at least nine 
versions of this motive. Some- 
times, as in the large decanter of 
Illustration 1, thesunburst radiates 
from a series of rings, sometimes 
from a single ring. Sometimes, as 
in the large jug in Illustration 2, the 
radii simply come to a centre 
without any connecting ring at all. 
In other cases they are joined by 
a bit of diamond diapering, as 
in the tumbler, Illustration 1. The 
reader will be able to count other 
variations along this line. The 
dish in Illustration 4 shows an in- 
teresting one, sometimes called 
the ‘daisy.’ 


What seems to me a more likely 
classification is that by means of 
the bottoms. There does seem 
to be some kind of rhyme and 
reason to this method which may 
develop into something when 
someone takes the time to follow 
it up. For instance, many bottles 
of totally different patterns are 
found to be alike on the bottoms. 
On the other hand, pieces which 
are apparently exactly alike are 
often found to be finished differ- 
ently on the bottoms. In some 
cases, the fluting or ribbing at the 
base of a piece stops short at the 
foot; sometimes it extends over 
the bottom, to meet at the pontil 
mark in a kind of rude sunburst. 
Sometimes the ribs extend only 
part way. There are a number of 
distinct variations which may 
indeed be clues leading to the 
classification of the pieces bearing 
them. Of course, a general classi- 
fication has always been made 
which distinguishes between pieces 
blown in contact three-section 
moulds and those which are 
pressed. The former have taken 
the shape of the mould and are 
inversely patterned on the inside. 
They are delicate and wonder- 
fully lustrous. This is the three- 
mould glass which collectors care 
about. The heavy pressed glass, 
smooth on the inside, is worth- 
less. 

As to classification, | confess to 
not being one of those people who 
must have every piece of old glass 
neatly labeled with a factory in 
order to enjoy it. Until somebody 
comes along who can convince me 
that he knows where it was made 
and when, | shall be perfectly 
content to go on calling it early- 
American. 





Courtesy of Mrs. Frances Nichols 


A three-section-mould jelly dish and typical tumblers 
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The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Announces 


A Small-House Competition 
and Exhibition 


FIRST PRIZE ~ $1,000.00 





SECOND PRIZE ~ $500.00 





SPECIAL AWARDS ~ $25.00 EACH 





HE House Beautiful is becoming universally known as 

a magazine preéminently devoted to the sponsoring 
and encouraging of good small-house architecture. It has 
published the work of a large number of the best architects 
in the country, and holds its pages always open to well- 
planned houses of a high standard of design. 

To make the House Beautiful further synonymous with 
the best in American domestic architecture, and to discover 
young architects whose houses have not yet been published, 
we propose to hold a competition for 


Photographs of Finished Houses 


which conform to the conditions stated below. 

The houses will be judged by a jury of two competent 
architects and the Editor of the House Beautiful on the 
following points: 

1. Excellence of design 

2. Skill in the use of materials 

3. Economy in the use of space and convenience of plan 

The prize photographs and a selected number of others 
will be published in the House Beautiful. For all those chosen 


for publication, except the two prize houses, the Special 
Award of $25.00 will be paid. 

It is planned to include these houses, and as many others 
as may seem desirable, in an 


Exhibition 
which will be displayed in a convenient place in New York City 
and in other large cities throughout the country. 

For the past five years the House Beautiful has had a 
traveling exhibition of Cover Designs, which this year has 
gone as far as the west coast. It has been received each year 
with increasing enthusiasm, and we have had many requests 
for a similar exhibition of house photographs and plans. 
This proposed exhibition of houses will find in every quarter 
of the country a welcoming audience composed of those 
vitally interested in the home. 

We want every architect who has built recently a house 
which comes within the classification specified below, and 
which has not been published in any magazine of national 
scope, to be represented in this competition. 

Read the conditions below, and make your arrangements 
at once to enter. 


CONDITIONS 


The submission of material in the Small-House competition will be taken as an acceptance of the conditions as set forth below: 


1. This competition is open to all architects and architectural designers, and each 
competitor may submit as many houses as he desires. 

2. The house submitted may be of any style and of any material. 

3. It may be of one, two, or three stories, and may contain from five to twelve 
rooms, inclusive. Breakfast-rooms, pantries, baths, dressing-rooms, halls, and 
enclosed porches will not be counted as rooms. 


4. There must be presented: 


a. Three photographs of the house: 
General view of the front 
2. Exterior detail 
3. Interior detail 
Two of these photo graphs are to be at least 7 x 9 inches in size, and the third an 
enlargement at least 14 x 18 inches, all to be in soft gray finish. 


6. First- and second-floor plans, drawn in ink at any convenient scale and pochéd, 
with rooms plainly labeled and dimensioned. 


¢. Legend giving the following information : 

Size and orientation of lot 

Composition of family 

Special problems that had to be considered 
Material and color of outside walls 
Material and color of roof 

Color of outside trim, doors, and windows 
Location of house 

Name of owner (this is not obligatory) 


F These photographs, plans, and legend must all be mounted on National Mat 
Board No. 272 or a similar heavy mount 30x 40 inches in size and light gray in color. 


PRS AP pls 


6. The contestant’s name shall not be put on the mount, but in the upper right- 
hand corner shall be put a device which shall also be placed on the outside of an 
envelope which must be pasted on the back of the mount. In this envelope shall be 
put the label with the architect’s name and address, which, after judgment, will be 
pasted on the mount in the space which should be reserved for it in the upper right- 
hand corner. 


7. On the lowest part of the mount shall be put, in three lines and nicely lettered, 
the inscription, ‘Submitted in the Contest Held by The House Beautiful Publishing 


Corporation. 


8. All photographs and plans entered in this competition and chosen either for 
publication or exhibition shall remain in our possession until after the exhibition; 
those houses selected for publication (except the two prize designs) shall be 
given the Special Award of $25.00 as noted above. Houses entered in this competi- 
tion must not be submitted to any other magazine until after they are released by 
us. All contestants will be notified of the awards soon after they are made, and 
those whose houses are not selected either for publication or exhibition may with- 
draw them by sending the necessary postage. Contestants whose houses are ex- 
hibited will be notified when the exhibitions are over. If they desire, their 
photographs will then be returned to them upon the payment of the necessary 
transportation charges. 


9. In order not to delay the exhibition, and also to ensure better reproductions, 
glossy prints of those photographs to be used in the House Beautiful will be secured 
from the architects. For tliese prints, at least 7 x 9 inches in size, we will pay $2.00 
each. This payment is additional to the $25.00 Award. Architects whose houses are 
to be published will be asked to furnish a second set of inked plans for publication. 
10. All entries should be carefully packed with stiff cardboard for protection, 
and mailed or delivered to the House Competition Editor, The House Beautitul, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass., on or before October 15, 1927. 


Additional copies of this Announcement may be procured upon request 
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: pupee Woven Wood Fence , 
0 ad ‘ER He, At fe | 


An all-round, heavy duty fence for enclosing an estate or garden. 


mt 4 bobiety 


Made in 


France of live, split chestnut saplings, closely woven together. Comes in 5 
ft. sections, in two heights, 4’ 11” and 6’ 6”. Easy to erect. Moderate in cost. 
Imported solely by ROBERT C. REEVES CO., 185 Water St., NewYork City. 


Write for Free Book of Illustrations 

















To Know Peonies 


Can you call your favorite Peonies 
by name? Would you like to make 
your selections from an ‘‘ Approved 
Peony List,’’ which includes only 
varieties of proven merit for the 
home gardener? Then, send us your 
name and address; we'll mail you 
our 100-page book of Peonies, 
Hardy Lilies and Tulips. 


“* Six-of-the-Best”’ 
Collection, $18 
Six Peonies, so distinctive that no 
garden is complete without them. 
Each has a recognized place among 
the finest varieties. 
White. 


Frances Willard. Midseason $3.00 


Monsieur Martin Cahuzac. Darkest red 3.00 
These Six Peonies Listed at $22.00 


for only $18.00 


Order today 


Visitors always welcome at our Farm, 
one mile west of Baldwinsville on 
the Rochester-Syracuse Highway. 


Indian Spring Farms, Inc. 
Box L, Baldwinsville, New York 











“In use 


over fifteen years 


HODGSON HouskES are carefully made 
by skilled wood-workers. They are 











Autumn 
Planting 


Now is the time to take 
stock of your garden and 
grounds and make the addi- 
tions you have visualized 
throughout the summer. 

Our new handbook will 
give you the information 
you desire. 


Evergreens, herbaceous 
plants, flowering shrubs and 
deciduous trees, are among 
the many varieties that 














should be planted at this 


catalogue, or send us a list 
of your requirements, on 
which we will be very glad 
to quote prices. 


Bay State Nurseries 
W. H. Wyman & Sons, Proprietors 
North Abington Mass. 
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no repairs 
prices and complete information re- 
garding Hodgson Portable Houses, 


OVER THE FENCE 


We will pay $2.00 for items for this column — the kind of garden- 
ing information that you have learned by actual experience, and 
would exchange with your neighbor ‘over the fence.’ No item should 
be over two hundred words long. Address contributions to Over the 
Fence Editor, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass., and enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope if you wish unaccepted material returned. 


Indelible Marking 


OUR marking troubles are 

over if you use waterproof 
drawing ink. It lasts through the 
winter storms and blasts, and is 
still very legible in the spring. 

You can use it on the small 
wooden markers by being careful 
about the ink spreading; make the 
lettering sufficiently large, so that 
the little spread does not interfere 
with legibility. But generally | 
make my own markers from well- 
sized Bristol board. Punch a hole 
in the corner, but not near enough 
the edge to tear out easily, use 
good stout string, tie or tack to 
your stake, and there you are; 
your tags will flutter from spring 
to spring, with no protection 
whatsoever. 

The ink may be procured at any 
artists’ material supply place. 
The bottles are small and cost as 
much again as ordinary black ink, 
but are more than worth it. Use 


Home Storage of Celery 


E take a good tight barrel, 
about thirty or forty gal- 
lon capacity, and remove the head 
and bottom. We bury this in the 
ground, about three-fourths the 
depth of the barrel, in a well- 
drained spot and sprinkle about 
six inches of clean sand in the 
bottom of the barrel. In the fall 
we dig the celery to be stored. 
The celery is dug roots and all 
and packed closely in the barrel, 
with the roots in the sand as it 
grew in the field. The sand is 
moistened but not wet. The 
barrel is covered with a tight lid. 
In case of heavy rains we cover 
the barrel with boards to keep out 
water, and in extremely cold 
weather a few old burlap sacks 


Cosmos 


T is only in recent years that | 

have grown and fully appreci- 
ated cosmos. | have ‘hit upon’ a 
way of placing them which adds 
wonderfully to my enjoyment of 
their delicate beauty. I sow the 
seeds outdoors as early as possible, 
using the giant, early-flowering 
variety. These I transplant when 
four or five inches high to their 
permanent place in my asparagus 
bed, a plot about thirty feet long 
by three feet wide. | alternate the 
plants on either side, setting them 
just inside the edge of the aspara- 
gus bed. The flowers of the 
cosmos are lovely among. the 
feathery foliage of the asparagus. 
Thus supported, the cosmos plants 
require no staking. They are 
never blown about by the wind 
but remain erect throughout the 
storms. 

In this locality (Arkansas) it is 
not necessary to plant the early 


Mme. Jules Dessert. Creamy-white 3.00 time. p 

| a steel pen for the marking. — variety since the late does quite 
2 on . Agh unk .. 4 . 4 r - 

Richard Carvel. Red. Very early 4.00 Write for this interesting E.G. B. as well. In my own case, the early 


variety is used because of my 
anxiety to enjoy its beauty 
throughout the season. | gathered 
my first bloom the eighth of May 
this year. — L. C. C. 


Handmade Tool 


E have this summer ac- 

quired a handmade tool 
which has proved such a treasure 
that | am eager to pass on the 
suggestion. It consists of the 
efficient iron ‘claw’ of a small, 
hand cultivator, securely bound 
by a copper wire to a long bam- 
boo handle. The tool is designed 
for use among rows of seedlings, 
either flowers or vegetables, or in 
thickly planted beds — invaluable 
in cultivating among and about 
rows of beans, carrots, and the 
like. It is light as a feather, — 
its main ‘excuse for being,’ — so 





painted and completed to the small- cottages, play houses, garages, dog are thrown over it. We store it may be used without the least | 
est detail and shipped to you in fin- kennels, poultry-houses, etc. Send other root vegetables in the same fatigue by the most delicate | 
ished sections all ready to erect. for catalog J today. E. F. Hodgson way, and they keep fresh and woman, and it is as efficient as a 


There are Hodgson Portable Houses 
for every requirement. And—all may 
be quickly and easily erected with un- 
skilled labor. Our new catalog gives 


Co., 1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass. ; 6 East 39th St., New York City. 


HODGSON diss 





crisp all winter. — J. L. B. 


heavy, man-handled cultivator. 
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ALLOWAY 
POTTERY 


Gives the essential touch to 
sun-room, hall and garden 


Jars, vases, benches, bird ints. 
fountains, sun dials, etc., 
time- oo beautifying, high- 
terra cotta. 


Catalog illustrating 300 numbers sent upon 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COrTA ©. 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

















Established 1810 








BRAND PEONIES 
ARE PRIZE 
WINNERS 





The world’s finest peonies can be grown to their full 
beauty of perfection if you plant Brand's superior 
varieties . . . the choice of peony lovers every- 


where. For fall of 1927 Brand’s Manual lists all the 
famous prize winners and superb tested seedlings. 
It contains full description, prices and instructions 
on peony culture that are the result of 60 years’ 
experience growing these beautiful flowers. For free 
manual and price list address Box 28, Faribault, 
Minn. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 










EVERY CONCEIVABLE COLOR, 
SHADE AND FORM 

Also Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Hardy 

Lilies, etc. — Extra Large Number One 

Mother Bulbs direct from Holland. Also 

House Plants for Winter Blooming. All 

illustrated in colors in 


BIG FALL BULB AND PLANT CATALOG 
Plant this Fall for Early Blooms 
next Spring; “T ulips excel for 

Cemetery evan ’ Whether you need 
only a few for your own yard or thousands for 
large estates or greenhouse Forcing, we can 
supply you direct at prices lower than 
before the war. Guaranteed true to color 
| and form. All First Size Bulbs. 





Write today for your free copy of this 
most Instructive Bulb and Plant Book 


CONDON BROS. | aia tiorists 


and Florists 





OveER THE FENCE 
(Continued from page 478) 


Our particular claw was salvaged 
from a broken hand tool. The 
bamboo handle, wired to the iron 
end of a child’s ten-cent rake or 
hoe, would also be a valuable 
possession. | intend next sum- 
mer to manufacture a complete 
set of these bamboo-handled, 
midget-end tools. — F. T. E. 


To Keep Hose From Kinking 
ON’T coil it in a circular 
stack unless you’ve learned 

from a sailor or painter the knack 
of laying it so it will run off 
smoothly. Instead, lay it in a 
figure eight, thus alternating the 
curve, and you can readily pull it 
off the pile from any distance. — 
Ao. i. 


Pruning Dablias 
TAKING and tying dahlias 
takes away from them some 

of their gracefulness and much of 
the pleasure of growing them. To 


“overcome this and still have up- 


right plants | dwarf them by 
pruning. This can be done at any 
time in the summer, though the 
sooner the better. There is no 
danger in doing this even if in- 
experienced. All one does is to 
cut the plant back to ten or fifteen 
inches, leaving at least two or 
three sets of leaves. The new 
growth makes low-growing, bushy 
plants which won’t blow over. — 
W. B. B. 


Making Geraniums Bloom in 
Window Boxes and Flower Beds 


LORISTS tell us that to have 
geraniums bloom they must 
be pot-bound, and, as they refuse 
to bloom for me in beds and boxes, 
I am trying out the following 
method which is an original idea 
and I think is proving successful. 
I broke out the bottom of the 
pots in which the plants were 
purchased (don’t get them in pots 
that are too small) and sunk them 
in the soil. This gives them room 
to grow in the bottom but keeps 
them from spreading too much. 
—C. M. P. 


Hastening Germination 

HE following idea will be 

found of help in hastening 
germination in early planting. 
After the ground is prepared, 
even to the little seed furrow, 
pour hot water along the row and 
then wait a few minutes for it to 
saturate the ground and cool be- 
fore planting the seeds. Then 
cover according to directions. — 


Deg,  B 


Colored Markers 


AST summer | had a border of 
zinnias in mixed colors from 
which | wished to save the seed 
of only the dark reds and the 
whites. Colored strings or pieces 
of cloth as markers are not satis- 
factory as they are likely to fade, 
and make an untidy appearance. 
For unfading and neat markers 
of the various blossoms | wished 
to have for seed, I used celluloid 
rings that are used to put on the 
legs of chickens. One can buy 
them in various sizes and colors. 
They are easily slipped on the 
stem of the plant without injuring 
it, and are practically unnotice- 
able. During the alternate sun, 
showers, and storms they hold 
their colors, and in the fall may be 
taken off and kept for the next 
season. This season | am using 
these rings in the pigeon size for 
marking verbenas. — F. V. G. 


Burning Caterpillars 

HIS spring, when annoyed by 

the tent caterpillars in our 
old apple tree,.we discovered a 
rather simple method of burning 
them out. We securely fastened 
with wire the torch from a Cape 
Cod firelighter to the end of a long 
clothes’ pole. This provided a 
torch of sufficient length to reach 
most of the caterpillars’ nests, 
with very little time or trouble 
spent in its preparation. It was 
much more efficient than the 
usual torch of wadding or waste, 
because it burned much longer 
and no burning bits dropped 
from it. — F. H. Van N. 


Homemade Cultivator 
pee a strip of wood 15” x 13” 


x 3”; drive a tenpenny nail 
through one end; wrap the other 
end with a piece of leather, cotton, 
or woolen cloth. With such a 
cultivator one can scratch vigor- 
ously in the beds of the hardy 
plants or tenderly and gently 
among the seedlings. — A. F. W. 


Poison Ivy 

N reply to a contributor who 

wrote in the April number and 
told of destroying poison ivy by 
fire, Mrs. M. G. S. answers: — 

The greatest care must be ex- 
ercised in burning poison ivy, since 
heat liberates the volatile poison- 
ous substances. Anyone burning 
it should stand well away and 
take care that the flames are not 
blown toward him. 

I have known someone, not 
ordinarily susceptible, to be 
severely poisoned by burning the 
plant. 
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IRON FENCE 


For Every Purpose 


LAIN and ornamental 

entrance gates — all 
kinds of light iron work. 
Iron and wire Window 
Guards, Balcony Railings, 
Folding Gates, Gratings, 
Cellar Doors, Vases, Set- 
tees, etc. 


Catalog on request. 
Estimates cheerfully given— 
orders filled promptly, 





The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc, 
ESTABLISHED 1905 





3341 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio | 
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Dy eeEROS 


Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, Shrubs, 
Roses, etc., shown in natural colors, 
Our “New Guide to Rose Cultwe’ 
for 1927, Autumn Edition 
Send for copy today. It's free. 
Ofte rs the leading varieties. Estab- 
lished 1850. Oldest Rose Growing 
Establishment in America. 
The Dingee & Conard Co, 
Box 33, West Grove, Pa. 














Forezgn 


Schools 


offer advantages in lan- 
guage training, music and 
art, with an atmosphere 
of the old world, to sup- 
plement training received 
in this country. 

Associations, never to 
be forgotten, with fellow 
pupils and old world 
masters, formed at such 
schools, are an education 
in themselves. 

Young people are for- 
tunate who can take ad- 
vantage of these oppor- 
tunities. 

If you are going abroad, 
accompanied by your son 
or daughter, we should 
be glad to assist you in 
finding a school. Write 
for information, giving 
details, to 

The 
Atlantic Publications 
Educational Directory 

8 Arlington Street 
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Marmon has again taken the 
initiative in the creation of char- 
acterful color schemes for the 


motor car by turning for inspira- 





tion to jewel stones and their matrices, where luminous 
brilliancy is combined with more subdued tonings to pro- 
duce perfect color symphonies -- nature’s own effects, 
even when daring, are authentically beautiful; but she 
does not dip her brush in the same pigments for the wing 
of a butterfly and a Painted Desert or a gem stone -}- she 


adapts color to material -{- in taking color notes from 


precision-built chassis. 





the precious and semi-precious stones Marmon is follow- 


ing Nature’s own lead -4- from the stripings on the ex- 
terior which tend optically to lower the car’s sweeping 
lines, to the last detail of interior appointment, emphasis 


is laid on the achievement of tastefully beautiful effects -}- 









SERIES 75 Custom-Built Sedan for Seven Passengers on Marmon 


A symphony in Turquoise and Ivory—its 


harmonies derived directly from the Mexican and Arabian Tur- 
quoise and their matrix, with stripings after the Jacynth. Marmon 


Motor Car Company. Prices, $3195 and upward, f. o. b. Indianapolis. 
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TREASURES 


HOSE things which help to make our homes beautiful 

and satisfying are our real treasures. There is treasure in 
the warmth and comfort of a Mohawk rug. There is 
treasure, too, in the skillful imagery of its storied patterns 
and in the tonal balance of its pleasant colors. Above all, 
there is the treasure of satisfaction that comes to the home 
lover with the consciousness that here, in Mohawk rugs, 


are long years of usefulness and sound standards of value. 

The Mohawk rug pictured here is the famous Akbar 

Wilton, pattern No. 0345-N; typical of the delightful new 

designs ready for inspection at all the better stores. 
Re If you are planning the purchase of a rug let the distin- 
J 1G [pe S guished interior decorators, W. & J. Sloane, aid you with 
free individual advice. Write for blank for submitting 


room plan, decorations, etc. Address Mohawk Depart- 
ment, W. & J. Sloane, 573 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC; AMSTERDAM, N. 








